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PREFACE 

TO the second edition 

Since 1914 when the first edition of this book 
•was published a great deal of research work has 
been done. This has thrown new light on many 
questions relating to the^ Literature of Gujarat. Accor- 
dingly I have revised the text in many places and 
made additions to bring it up to date. 

In this I have been greatly helped by my friend 
Mr. Ambalal B. Jani, b. a., whose study of old Guja- 
rati Literature is extensive and profound. Mr. Nat- 
varlal I. Desai, b. a., has also greatly helped me in 
this connection. 

I cannot sufficiently thank Rev. W. Graham 
Mulligan,, m. a., of the Irish Presbyterian Mission, 
Ahmedabad, for his help in preparing the manuscript 
for the Press. He has taken great interest in nay 
work, and, in the light of his own close study of 
Gujarati and English Literature, has been able to 
make valuable suggestions which I have adopted. 


18t ® Ju«''i938 } KRISHNAttt M. JHAVERI. 



FOREWORD 


It was not until European scholars made the 
attempt that the story of Sanskrit literature was 
written. Weber, Max Muller, Macdonell and others have 
explored the treasures of Sanskrit literature, but the 
vernacular literatures have not attracted such atten- 
tion. Indian scholars have told the story of Ben- 
gali literature, but hitherto Gujarati literature has 
received little attention, certainly in English there 
IS only the most meagre iniormation availahle. Every 
European anxious to understand the people among 
whom he lives and works, wants to know the nature 
of their popular literature, and I believe that the 
present work will be of material aid to such persons. 
It will also find many readers among educated Guja- 
ratis who till now have not had th^ advantage of 
such a history. It covers five and a half centuries, 
and is brought down to the period when Gujarati 
writers were about to draw upon the stores of Wes- 
tern learning and thought, first made available early 
last century. In reading this history one sees that 
Gujarati literature is a pale reprint of Sanskrit 
literature, though only a portion of that great store- 
house of learning has been used. It is mainly the 



vii 

great epics and the Purans that have been resorted 
to. Some forms of literature well represented in 
Sanskrit, which one would have expected to have been 
popular, have been ignored, the drama for example. 

It is singular, considering that Mahomedans 
exercised rule in Gujarat, that Arabian and Persian 
sources are so little in evidence. It is also strange 
that, though Gujarati was the vernacular of many 
Mahomedans, we do not .find a single Mahomedan 
Gujarati writer in this long period. Parsis seem to 
have contributed very little, though the work of 
one Parsi is described. There is one surprise for the 
Europeans which is that women have composed songs 
that hold a secure position in the literature of 
the country. 

Gujarati upto the period when this book closes 
has practically no prose. Even didactic and philoso- 
phic works were written in verse. This must have 
had a cramping effect on authorship, but in this 
Gujaratis were following the example set by the Sanskrit 
masters, who even wrote their legal treatises, their 
grammars and mathematical handbooks, in verse. 

Th^ present work is incomplete, but it is to 
be hoped that the reception accorded to the story 
of Gujarati literature down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century will encourage the author to 
continue the work down to the present time. A 
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vernacular spoken by ten millions must have a 
literature, and it is the duty of educated Gujaratis 
to improve the language, and enrich the literature, 
because it is only by means of instruction through 
the vernacular that those ten millions of people and 
their progeny can be brought to a higher level 
of education and wellbeing. Those Gujaratis who 
have access to modern learning through English, 
should endeavour to place before their less fortunate 
brethren those treasures in Gujarati dress, but this 
is only one part of their task.^ Gujarati authors must 
give voice to the ideals of the Gujarati people; where 
they are low, they must try and raise them. They 
must use the novels the drama and the satire to 
unmask the self seeker and parasite. They must 
place before the Gujaratis models of noble characters, 
so that the young may be constrained to strive to lead 
the noble life. In this way only, can Gujarati authors 
earn the lasting gratitude of ‘their countrymen. 


A. K. DONALD. 
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MILESTONES IN GUJARATI 
LITERATURE 

CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 

The Gujarati language is the raother-tongue of 
about ten millions (1,08,49,984) of people in Western 
India.* It comes in rank after Hindi ( Western and 
Eastern), Punjabi, Bengali, Marathi, Rajasthani, Kannad, 
Telugu and Oriya. It is used not only by Hindus, but 
by Patsis and Mahomedaus alike, and has furnished for 
centuries a vehicle of thought and expression to these 
three communities, varying in religion but united in 
language. 

Geographically Gujarat is separated from Kathiawad 
and Cutch, though linguistically it might be taken as if 
Gujarat, Kathiawad and Cutch were one, excepting for 
the provincialism which is bound to exist in areas, widely 
differing from each other, in the origin and character of 
their inhabitants. 

Gujarat is the land of Gurja^. Vincent Smith 
considers them to have been “foreign 

Historical Sketch . , , 

immigrants, closely associated with, and 

1 Besides it is being used by Gujaratis, who have settled down in 
Geylon, Burma, Straits Settlements and various parts of Africa in large 
nnmbers. 

1 
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possibly allied in blood to, the White Huns They founded 
a considerable kingdom in Rajputana, the capital of 
which was Bhinmal or Srimal, about fifty miles to the 
north-west of Mount Abu. The minor Gurjar kingdom 
of Broach (Bharooch) was an off-shoot of this kingdom 
which conquered Kanauj at the beginning of the ninth 
century.”* Roughly this kingdom was called Ghjarat or 
Northern Gujarat and Rajputana, and the Southern por- 
tion of the same territory was called Lat* or Southern 
Gujarat.® Kathiawad, the home of the Scythians or 
Kathis, was originally known as Saurashtra^ or Anarta 
Disregarding, the very ancient Yadav period, the 
earliest European record is that of the conquest of this 
province by Menander (Milinda) about 155-3 B. C. The 
Edicts of Asoka (240 B. C.), and of the fourth Saka 
Satrap Rudra Daman (150 A. D.), cut on the rock at 
Girnar, and the construction of the Sudarsana Lake, by 
Tushaspha, the Persian Viceroy of Asoka’s grandfather, 

1 Early History of India. 2nd Edition, p. 303. 

2 “Eat is said to be the name of a country lying to the West of 
the Narmada. It probably included Broach, Baroda and Ahmedabad, 
and Khaira also according to some.”-V. S. Apte. Also Vadnagar, 
(Anandpur) according to Hienn Tsang. The boundaries of Eat have 
differed at different times. 

3 Shastri Vrajlal thinks that Broach was the capital of the 
Lat Kingdom. 

4 At present Saurashtra is the ofiScial name of one of the four 
divisions of the Political Agency of the province, and includes t"-i- 
tories of the Nawah Saheb of Junagadh. 
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Shandragupta, have given Kathiawad an important place 
In the History of Ancient India. The Sakas, a nomadic 
Central Asian tribe living somewhere north of the Upper 
Jaxartes, migrated to India about the middle of the 
second century B. C., and, traversing via Taxila and 
Mathura, the province of Sind, “carved out for them- 
selves a dominion in the Peninsula of Saurashtra or 
Kathiawad, and some of the neighbouring districts on 
the mainland.” Although they became converts to one 
or other form of Hindu religion and assumed Indian 
names, 1 the practices of these foreigners were distasteful 
to the natives of India, and Uie Andhra Kings seem to 
have conquered the Sakas, burthe province of Kathiawad 
again became detached, and along with Sind, Cutch and 
other Western provinces, passed under the sway of 
Rudra Daman, a Saka Satrap (circa 145 A. D.). The 
reign of this tribe lasted till about 390 A. D. when 
Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, finally overthrew the 
dvnasty. Then the Kings of Kanauj, who belonged to 
the Guijar stock of Rajputs, ruled Kathiawad, control 
over which implied also control over Gujarat and Malwa, 
They lost these , somewhere about 914 A. D. In Gujarat 
the Solankis (Chalukyas)* founded an independent king- 

1 Vida “Gujarati Language and Literature” by N. B. Divatia. 

Vol. 1, p, 24 

2 These Chalnkyas held a considerable kingdom in^he Deccan 
with their capital at Kalyan. Their kingdom fli utished for nearly four 
ot five centuries, with reverses of fortune. 
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dom with their capital at Anhilwad (961 A. D.) , Mulraj 
being the founder. The first faint traces of the invasion 
of India by the followers of Islam became visible about 
this time, and the sack of Somnath (1024 A. D.) by 
Mahmud of Ghazni brought the peninsula into prominent 
historical relief. 

Eastern Kathiawad boasted of the famo.us Vallabhi 
dynasty, which was founded by Bhattarka' towards the 
beginning of the sixth century (509 to 766 A. D.). Their 
reign lasted till 770 A. D,, when the Arab invaders from 
Sind overthrew them. Chinese travellers have described 
the glories of Vallabhipura®, which ranked in learning 
with the famous University of Nalanda in Bihar . It was 
a wealthy city, a centre for the study of Buddhist philo- 
sophy. Anhilwad Patan rose on the ruins of Vallabhipura, 
and it retained its place as the chief city of Western 
India till Ahmedabad came into prominence in the fif- 
teenth century under Mahomedan rule. The Chavdas 
(746 to 942 A. D.), Chalukyas (942 to 1244 A. D.) and 
Waghelas (1219 to 1304 A. D.) represented the last 
traces of native Hindu rule over Gujarat. Alauddin 
Khilji dealt the first direct blow to this rule, and then 
Mahomedan supremacy prevailed till the Marathas in 
the eighteenth century overran the province and founded 

1 It IS not certain whether he was a Gurjar , but he was a foreigner 
all the same. 


2 Modern Vala. 
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kingdom at Baroda. How the present British Govern- 
ment took the province from the Marathas is matter of 
recent history. 

The limits of modern Gujarat, i. e,, that part of the 
country in which Gujarati is the current 
^Boun^Hes^ language of the inhabitants, may roughly 
be taken as follows: — 

It is bounded on the north by the river Bands, which 
rises near Udaipur and is lost in the Ran (desert) of 
Cutch; on the south by the Daman or Damanganga 
river, which flows into the sea near Daman; on the east 
by the province of Malwa, and the Western Ghats or 
Sahyadri range; and on the west by the Gulf of Cutch 
and the Arabian Sea or Indian Ocean. * 

For linguistic purpo.ses North Gujarat may be taken 
to be bounded by Sirohi and Marwar, 
Linguistic Thar and Parkar in Sindh and Cutch 

Boundaries 

also; South Gujarat by the Damanganga 
and Thana District; East^Gujara: from Dharampur to 
the eastern frontier of Palanpur.' 

1 Kavi Narmadashankar has described the boundaries thus — 

g f 

2 ‘Gujarat and Its Literature,’ by K M. Munshi pp. 1-2 
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Though the current saying is that “Speech changes 

every twelve Kos’’,^ there are two prin- 
Dialects ^ 

cipal dialects of modern Guiarati, viz., 
Cutchi and Marwadi. Cutchi is the spoken language of 
the people of Cutch. They have got no other written 
language save Gujarati, which is used for all sorts of 
written communications, and for tne keeping of accounts. 

The Marwadis are scattered over a very large part 
of Gujarat, and they speak a peculiar dialect which is an 
admixture of Brijbhasba with Gujarati, and written in 
characters which are nothing else than a modification of 
Gujarati characters, with the vowel marks either omit- 
ted or displaced.* 

Those who speak this language belong to the three 

great religions of India, -Hindu, Maho- 
Extent of use of Zoroastriau. Banias, Jains, 

I«ohauas, Bhatias, Rajputs, Kolis and 
Bhils, Memons, Boras, Khojas and Musalmans, along 
with Parsis, have helped to carry the use of the Gujarati 

2 For instance the Marwadis and even little educated Gujaratis 
would write lit S which would read when the vowel marks 

are supplied ?I«RT >Pir % ( Uncle has gone to Ajmer ), or 

’UIT ^ (Uncle has died today). Written Persian also partakes of 
this peculiarity. It is said that the following languages (dialects) have 
been absorbed into the main language: Surti, KathiawMi, Parsi 
Gujarati, Kharwa, Ghisadi, Anavala, Bharuchi, Charotari, Memon, 
Nagn, Patidari, Bhatia. Vol 8, Part 1, Census of India (1931) p. 317. 
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language beyond the borders of India. Natives of Gujarat 
are to be met with in Burma, Ceylon, South and East 
Africa, Siam, Manilla, Hong-Kong, Shanghai, Kobe, 
Mauritius, Fiji Islands and Straits Settlements, and 
recently in London and Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Amsterdam, Vienna and even New York, and though 
scattered over such a wide area, they are using their 
mother tongue for purposes of trade and commerce. 
Indeed, in Burma and Zanzibar and Lamu and Mom- 
bassa, even the judicial courts have had to recognise 
the existence of this language by the appointment of 
Gtijarati interpreters, and South and East Africa now 
maintain weekly journals and dailies published in Guja- 
rati and English. In East Africa they have even founded 
a Gujarati Literary Society*. 

The language is easy and does not present many 
obstacles to the student. As a conversa- 
tional language, it is concise, simple, and 
well-adapted for social and domestic 
intercourse. Though not possessing a large vocabulary 
it is flowing and forceful. “To express abstruse meta- 
physical and scientific disquisitions, it has to borrow 
largely from Sanskrit. Its simplicity consists in the 
following particulars. The conjugations of its verbs are 
few, and less complex than those of English, Sanskrit 
and Arabic*, and it is not overloaded with auxiliaries, 
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articles, prepositions and adverbs. The letters are few 
and without any combinations except the diacritical or 
vowel marks. Some of the letters, particularly, 
f ^ ^ ^ together with the nasal and guttural sounds 
are somewhat difficult for the foreigner to pronounce 
with accuracy.’’* This characteristic it shares in com- 
mou with all those vernaculars of India which are 
derived from Sanskrit, for instance, Benga'i, Hindi, 
and Marathi. 

Gujarati characters are borrowed from Sanskrit, or 

rather are Sanskrit themselves with a 

Characters, Spalling slight modification, the most outstand- 
and Pronunciation ® 

ing being that the top line of each 


letter is done 

away with 

in Gujarati. The table given 

below will show at a 

glance the original 

and the 

modified alphabet. 




VOWELS 


Sanskrit 

Gujarati 

Sanskrit 

Gujarati 

3T 

an 



arr 

ani 



? 

U 


an 

%. 


311 


3 



ajil 


(3l 


SH 


1 For thn above I am obliged to the Prefaci in Mirza Mahomed 
Caiuim’s Dictionary (1846). 
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CONSONANTS 



'i 






U 

n 

31 







w. 






% 






5T 


*r 

H 

3f 


?! 

it 

»T 





i 


1^ 

Z 






5r 


5 



H 

nr 




fT 


7 



St 


«A* 


The mode of writing these symbols is phonetic, i. e., 
every sound is represented by a symbol.® 

1 There IS no <^1 { ) m Sanskrit excepting in the Vedas, 

but only ^ (®)- ® appears in Gujarati where ® occurs in 
Sanskrit generally, e. g., 'ttH’4 in Gujarati but ‘fth® m Sanskrit. 

2 This is a fit place to notice the great difficulty experienced by 
foraiguers in correctly pronouncing certain words of the Gujarati 
Language. There are no marks to distinguish a short sound from along 
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The xaode of writing these characters has passed 

, throngh two intermediate stages after 

Mode of Writing . . 

parting company with Sanskrit. 

The first is the Balabodh or Devaiiagart mode, 
where the Sanskrit mode itself was reproduced with the 
top-line for each letter kept untouched; and then to 
obviate the necessity of drawing a small head-line for 
each symbol after writing its body, a whole or entire 
line, covering the length of the slate, tablet or paper 
was drawn beforehand and the symbols written under- 
neath (like the Modi form of writing Marathi) ; the 
latest or most recent mode is to write bald characters 
without a top-line. 


one, -when one and the same ■word pronounced short or long means tnro 
different things: e. g., tils pronounced %pl (the o being long as in old ) 
means 'round in shape’, ivhile pronounced short as Caul, it means 
•treacle.’ Similarly though many ■words are piononnced -with an atpi- 
rant they may have no provision made in them for writing-it e. g., 
(mine) is pronounced MahrS. *?1^ though the “h” is not written. 
There are also great defects in the mode of the spelling of ■words, for 
■which there are no uniform rules existing. This question is closely 
connected with that of the correct pronunciation of words, and is engag- 
ing the close attention of Gujarati scholars. Much discussion has taken 
place but no definite conclusions ha've yet been arrived at. A Committee 
was appointed by the Sabitya Farisbad, and it has submitted a report 
(April 1912) in which an efiort is made to lay down some guiding prin- 
ciples in respect of this subject. The Vidjapitha of Ahmedabad, how- 
ever, has lately published a the standard of spelling followed 

in It is likely to be adopted by a majority of writers, and thus solve the 
difSculty to a large extent. 
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Devanagri f 3113 ^ 

Modi fied ^ ^ 

Modern ^ ^ 

The correct mode of writing the language is to 
separate each word from the other by means of a slight 
distance, but this is generally done only by the educated 
class. Merchants and other less educated people do not 
observe this rule. Nor have they yet left off entirely 
the second mode of writing, i. e., drawing a line over- 
head. In fact, children are taught to write in that 
fashion yet, as it serves to guide their hand and keep it 
straight. In business correspondence and account 
books this mode is still current. 

The origin of the language is traced to Sanskrit, 
i. e., later or Puranic Sanskrit, as distin- 
^Language^^ guished from the language of the Vedas, 
which is called Maha Sanskrit. “With 
the rise of Magadha and the advent of Gautama Buddha, 
who preferred to preach to nations in the spoken tongue, 
the Pali language was recognised as the spoken tongue 
of Northern India”^ (circa 500 B. C.) “In the centuries 
following the Christian Era, the Pali became gradually 
replaced by the Prakrits, the spoken dialects of the 
people. The heroines of Kalidas speak Prakrit, and 
while Dushyanta makes love in Sanskrit, the beauteous 

1 The oi the Jains. 
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Sakuntala responds to his love in the softer Prakrit. 
Vararuchi, one of the “nine gems” of Vikramaditya’s 
court, is the earliest grammarian who recognises the 
Prakrits in his Grammar, and he distinguishes four 
distinct dialects of the Prakrit,^ Viz., Maharashtri^ 
Saz(rasenz\ Fai'sachi^ and Magadhi. We may fix the date 
of this literary recognition of the Prakrit dialects at 500 
A. D. The different Prakrits have been modified into the 
different spoken dialects of modern India.”* Some 
say, Gujarati comes through Sauraseui which was 
prevalent near Mathura, from where it passed on to 
the West, i. e., to the shores of the Indus and thence to 
Marwad and Gujarat, and is thus related to Punjabi, 
Sindhi and Marwadi; others think that it is closely 
related to the Maharashtri group. Anyhow, one thing is 
certain that in its earliest form, where it begins to 
resemble the present dialect, it is met with in what is 
called Though it is not noticed by Vararuchi, 

we find it noticed by Chand, who in his book “Prakrit 

1 Prof. A., MacDonell says in his History of Sanskrit Literature, 
“Between the beginning of our era and about 1000 A. D. mediaeval 
Prakrit, which is still synthetic in character is divided into four ch'ef 
dialects. In the West we find Apa-bhrania ( decadent ) in the valleys of 
the Indus, and Caurseni in the Doab, with Mathura as its centre. Sub- 
divisions of the latter were Gaurjan (Gujarati), Avantt, Western 
Rajputam and Maharashtri (Eastern Rajpntani).” 

2 R. C. Butt’s Literature of Bengal 

3 ApabhramSa literally means deterioration or corruption, and 
hence a language which is a form of Sanskrit deteriorated or corrupted. 
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Lakshana’' mentions certain rules about it. Dr. Hoernie, 
who has edited this book, says that Magadhi was spoken 
in Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and the North-East of Central 
India. In the North-West, in Western India and in 
some parts of Southern India, Samanya Prakrit ( Maha- 
rashtri) was current. The Apabhramsa was spoken in 
those parts of Northern India which are situated to the 
east of the Indus, but from certain inscriptions and 
forms of words found on the Girnar and in earlier 
Gujarati writers, it is possible to conceive also that 
Mahasashtri and Sauraseni were also prevalent there at 
one time. The Apabhramsa form of the language has 
been specially recognised in his Grammar by Hema- 
chandracharya, the most literary of Jain Acharyas, who 
flourished in the reigns of Siddharaj and Kumarpala, 
but he has not told us whether it was current in his 
time in Gujarat or not, nor has he stated where it was 
in use, but it is conjectured from the copious illustra- 
tions given by him of Apabhramsa that it must have 
been a spoken tongue in his time. This Grammar was 
composed in 1168 Samvat year (1112 A. D.), and there- 
fore, there is very good reason to believe that even 
before then it was in general use. * 

1 As to the state of the language and literature before the Apa- 
bhramsa and old Gujarati period, see Jain Gurjar Kavio, Part 1, by 
Mohanlal Dalichand Desai (1926). He has been able to give a couple of 
instances of the spoken language in the 9th century of the Samvat era 
from a poem called Knvalaya Mala (V, S. 83S) by Udyotan Snri. -Section 
VII, Chapter III of the Preface, p. 317. 
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Without going into minute details, it would not be 
improper to adopt the conclusion of W.wan Bahadur 
K. H. Dhruva,^ a most eminent philological scholar of 
Gujarat, that the history of the language could be divi- 
ded into three periods. 

1. From the tenth or eleventh century A. D., to 

the fourteenth. This might be called the 
Three periods ^pa^ijj-amsa or old Gujarati period.' 

2. From the fifteenth to the seventeenth century: 
this might be called the middle Gujarati period. 

3. From the seventeenth century onwards, modern 
or new Gujarati period. 

Thus it might be safely said that what Mr. Dutt 
calls “literary recognition’’ was accorded to old Guja- 
rati or Apabhramsa in about the tenth century, and so 
far as this part of India was concerned, it was the last 
modification of Prakrit. 

The following words are or i. e., they are 
^ ^ not derived from Sanskrit, but were 
already prevalent in the country, when 
it came in contact with Sanskrit. A long list of these 
words is given by Hemachandra in his work called 
(a bug) the Prakrit equivalent being 

( Sanskrit ) Gujarati or ( to 

1 See his • residential Address p 3, 1 32-36, Second Gujarsf' 
Sahitya Parishad, Bombay. 
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fepeak ) is from 97^. 

wr3^ are pure^ words. The following words have 
come direct from Sanskrit without the intermediation 
of Prakrit: — 

from 
from ^ 
from 


A majority of words have come through the inter- 
mediate Prakrit, e. g , 


Gujarati 

Prakrit 

Sanskrit 


(i) 






/ 


«TPT 


9TR9T 


ujjUT 






A number of words are used in their pure Sanskrit 
man 

■* modern tendency is to use words in their pure 
Hath, Gono^m, ignoring the intermediate stages. A 

of the latter na' discard the form siW and use its 

similarly in abdginal sfU, U^VT and not iRtri, and not 
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There is an admixture of Portuguese rvords like 
sweet lemon (lime), the alphonso variety of 

Mango, French words like a regiment, and also 

Marathi, Persian and Arabic words in the language, 
the result of the province having passed under the 
political control of some of these nations, or having 
come in close contact at different times with those 
who spoke that particular language. Many English 
words have now found a permanent home in Gujarati. 


Before giving some illustrations of the literature 
of the Apabhtamsa, it would be just as 

Early state of , _ . _ 

Literature in well to see how Gujaiat stood in history 

Gujarat what sort of literatUT^ was in exis- 

tence there before the rise of this vernacular literature, 
so that we might know what it inherited from the older 
culture. The Rajputs ruled over Gujarat between 
A. D. 746 and 1298, and various Sanskrit works were 
written during that period both by the Brahmins and 
the Jains. ^ But about the tenth century Apabhramsa 


1 It would surprise the present generation (|f Parsis, — whose 
language was Parsik (Pehalvi)-and who landed in Gujarat in the eig^^ 
century-to learn that they too have contributed to the literati’ 
Gujarat in its early fortn, and that their religious books were f-chese 
from Pehalvi auto Sanskrit and thence into Gujarati. The called 
Nama” was translated from Pehalvi into Sanskrit^, an' , . 

Gujarati; the poet calls the language being 

Nam eh written by him-p. 3 of ( tO 

by Mekerbarm Bdaatngoi and BebramgM ft OT' 

A manuscript copy of Aida Viraf Nama w ri-n lecond Guja-st’' 
1507 (A. n, 1451), by Behram Lakhamidhar* ** ^ 
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•began to come into use and seve:al Ralas in praise of 
Rajput Kings were written' in it by Bhats and CKarans', 
and stories and poems in praise of wealthy and religious 
persons by Jain Sadhus. Their language Was a mixture 
of Marwadi, Vraj and: other vernaculars, and the birth 
of Gujarati was thtis heralded- by these court-poets 
in a language spoken by the people in contr’a-distiuc- 
tion to the learned language, Sanskrit, which was 
exclusively used by the Brahmins and Jam Acharyas. 
I^li and Magadhi respectively were used as learned 
languages by Bauddh and Jain religious writers. The 
use of Prakrit was considered vulgar by Brahmins, 
and. Prakrit works were being translated into Sanskrit; 
this exclusiveness was- overcome after » very long time, 
and that too owing to political causes. Even then, 
Vraj and Hindi reigned supreme amongst the Prakrits, 
and as pointed out above, it was not until the tenth 
century that Apabhramsa or piimitive Gujarati could 
take a place among these more cultured tongues. 

Even in the Musalinan period that followed the 
Rajput domination, say from A. D, 

State of Literature _ 

during early Musal- 1298 to 1420, when the Mahomedans 
man period conquered Anhilwad, Cambay, Som- 
nath, Gondal, Junagadh, Idar and ultimately laid the 

of the latter name to a Hindu one). The “Minoi Khirad” was treated 
similarly in about 1613 Samvat year (1554 A. D.). See also p. 62 of the 
preface of Anklesarws’ book where they refer to having seen a Mss. of the 
Khordah Avesta translate! into Gujarati, about 600 years old. 
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foundation of Ahmedabad (1412 A. D.), the languages 
most in use -were Sanskrit and Prakrit. The literature 
was almost entirely religious, and with the exception 
of only one non-Jain author it was wholly kept alive 
by Jain Sadhus. The Brahmins and other classes were 
entirely silent. The sun of their glory had set with the 
fall of the Rajputs. The reason^ given by Mr. G. M. 
Tripathi as to why these Sadhus alone were able to 
keep burning the torch ot literature, while there was 
darkness all round, is this: with the fall of Anhilwad 
and the consequent insecurity of person and property 
due to the advent of the Mahomedans, the energy of the 
Brahmins, Banias and other well-to-do classes, who 
alone could be thought in any way interested in letters, 
was absorbed in the anxions task of discovering places 
of security and settling in them. They entered, there- 
fore, on an era of wandering, and scattered themselves 
over all parts of Northern India as far as Benares and 
MathurS.® This state of mind was not in the least 
calculated to foster a spirit of reading, writing, or 
study. Ou the other baud, the Jain Sadhus had got the- 
protecting arm of their Gachchhas ) over them, 
and were thus able to live quietly and peacefully and 
carry on undisturbed their studies in religion and 

1 See Us Presidential Address at the first Gujarati Sahitya 

Panshad, Ahmedabad, 1905. . 

2 Famines, earthquakes, floods, wars and similar natural calamities 
must have been other cohlributory causes of their migration. 
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Kterature. They were further able to preserve the 
purity of their language,^ because, being ascetics, they 
were more or less removed from contact with those who 
were following worldly avocations, while Brahmins, 
Banias and others daily came in contact with theix 
Mahomedan rulers on the one hand, and Bhils, Kolis 
and other aborigines on the other, with the result that 
the purity of their language was affected. Owing to 
such a combination of circumstances, the influence of 
Sanskrit and other learned languages and literature 
began to wane, and the birth of a new language, a 
mixture of Desi ( the language spoken by the masses) , 
Prakrit, Hindi and cognate tongues, and its develop- 
ment, arrest our attention. The seeds of early Gujarati 
literature were sown in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Southern India was as yet free from the 
inroads of the iconoclastic followers of Islam, and was 
able to pursue peacefully its great religious campaign, 
which culminated in the advent of such renowned 
•Acharyas, as Ramanujacharya and Madhvacharya, the 
great refuters of Sankaracharya’s philosophy ( about 
the twelfth century). The echoes of their preaching 

1 Jains believe that the preservation of the purity of the language 
is a holy behest ; its non-preservation a sin. Duhas, proverbs, aud 
apopthegms, were largely used by Jain Sadhus in their discourses to 
the laity: variants in their text are not due to impurity of language but 
to the difference in the dialect of the locality where they were spoken, 
or to passage of time. B^n now some Jain Sadhus write in the 
old language. 
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and teaching penetrated into Gujarat too about this 
time, and influenced its people. 

There is a number of Ja,ia books, which can be 
counted by millions, which are still 
unpublished, lying untouched or 
uninspected in the several Bhandars, 
scattered all over the country. These are contained in 
the Bhandars of Patan, Cambay, Ahmedabad, Jesalmere 
and the libraries of several Apasaras (Jain temples), as 
well as in the collections of private individuals. They 
thus remained concealed during the insecure days of 
Mahomedan rule, and the feeling that these books being 
sacred should not be exposed to public view is still 
held by many. The variety of this concealed literature 
and its wide extent can be gauged by a reference to a 
\ ery useful hook called the Jain Granthavali ( a list of 
Jain books ), published by the Jain Swetambar confere- 
nce of Bombay (1910 A. D.) as also to the. two large 
volumes “Jain Gurjar Kavio”, Parts I and II (1926 and 
1931) and “A short History' of [Jain literature” (1933) 
by Mohanlal Dalichand Desai E. A., le. b. The Jains 
were a great force in the time of Vanraj, who was 
brought up by a Jain Sadhu Silagunasuri,^ and during 
the reigns of Siddharaj and Kumarpal they far outstripped 
the Brahmins, and attained to the zenith of their power. 

1 Tha Modh Brahmins believa that thsir feliovr., castemea of 
Modheri had brought up Vanraj (vide of . 
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i was at this time that they wrote most, and produced the 
Panini* of Gujarati literature, Hemachandracharya. But 
the Brahmins regained their position during the reign 
of AJayapal and his descendants, and beat them 
back, and were ajjle to create such a prejudice against 
them that they have left a saying to this effect, that if 
you are pursued by a mad elephant, though a Jain 
temple be near, it is better to be killed than take 
protection therein: 5%!fr 

1 Hemchandracharya states in his well-known Grammai; 
that he wrote it at the request of Siddharaj. It is said that Siddhataj Was 
so much pleased with it that he arranged to have it brought to his Dar- 
bar, on his own adorned elephant, in a procession and worshipped it 
as if It were the Goddess of Learning herself. 



CHAPTER n 

EARLY JAIN literature AND FORM OF 
LANGUAGE 

Rasas are a peculiar poetical form of composition 
affected by Jain Sadhus, with the object 
instructing the people in religion 
and morals, and hence, they were writ- 
ten in a tongue which they (the masses) could under- 
stand.* A useful list of about three to four hundred 
Rasas is published by a Jain author, Mansukhlal Kirat- 
chand Mehta.® They range in date from fourteen 
hundred Vikrama Samvat (even earlier)^ to nineteen 

2 Mr. Mohanlal Dalichand Desai's two large volumes of Jain Gtrjar 
Poets, already referred to, also deal very ccmpiehensively with Rasas 
(13th to 18th century of the Vikrama Era). 

3 A Rasa called 98^^ composed in Samvat year 1327, and 

another work, called by Ratnasmhsftri are instances in point. 

The following couplet from the shows the state of the 

language then-i. e., about Samvat year 1347, when it is said to have 
been composed. 

ufSwrfk 33. 

A King called Vijaya was initiated (into Sadhuship) by Viijinendra, 
and he was thereafter named Dharamdas Gani. Sri Jain Swelsmbar 
Conference Herald, Jannary-February, 1913. p 33. 
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hundred (A. P. 1344 to A. D. 1800) . They incidentally 
throw a great light on the history of Gujarat, political, 
literary and social. The earliest ( excluding those men- 
tioned in the foot-notes ) of such Rasas are 
written about (Viktama Sainvat) 1410 by Jayanandsuri 
and by Gunaratnasuri, and 

in Satuvat year 1411 by Vijayabhadra, 
or TTQT by Udayavant Vijayabhadrasuri in 1412, and 
in 1413 by Harsevak. 

The following instances of poetry written in 
Apabhramsa which are generally refer- 
^“bhraSoetfy ^^d to by those who are interested in 
this branch of literature, are taken 
from (I) Hemchandra’s writings and from the Essay 
on Gujarati language written by the late Siistti Vrajlal 
Kalidas, a pioneer in this department. 

We should sacrifice ourselves for a husband who 
eschews enjoyments even though they are near: God 
himself has shaved the head of one who is bald : those 
who have got no enjoyments near, perforce forego them 
(i. e,. there is no sacrifice involved in doing so). 

Mr. Mohaulal Dalichand Desai mentions a still earlier Rasa 
( Samwat year 1241) of Bali Bhadra Suri. Jain Gurjar 

Kavio. Vol. I. p. I. 
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'si'iaT, sn^ \3f i 

sil^t f5«1?T 35!^3f, JUTiftgr ar I) 

Those who are wounded by a knife or saw, die 
soon; but the bodies of those who (whose hearts) are 
pierced by women writhe as long as they live. 

3Ttf*I igqv \ 

arft f aroffl snfeqT sr at? ii 

Trees burnt by fire sprout leaves again, trees which 
are cut down grow again, but (millions of) men scorched 
by women are blown about like ashes. 

5{« ^ II 

Ravan was endowed with very great intellect 

(7,800 kinds of intelligence) but not even one (of them) 

was of any use to him at the time when Lanka fell. 

These are extracts from Munjrajprabandh, written 
by Merutung Acharya, in A. D, 1305. The Gautamrasa 
written in Samvat year 1412 (A. D. 1356) contains two 
iJ^s called and The former, Mr. 

Mansukhlal Ravjibhai, another scholar of Jain literature, 
suspects to have been written by some one before the 
fourteenth century and inserted in the poem. It 
reads thus; — 

1 means a summary or substance. 3t describes by way ot 

a preface what the reader is to expect in that particular part of the 
composition This summary is girren in Prakrit, while the Chhand or 
real composition is written in the Gufarati of the period. 
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l'»r ara^iJr 
ifbi 

simf^ 5T*ig^ far am aid'll f^, 

<gt»T ?»T «r^, jfta*T ^ 

srf 9TT«m its a®i 

This is another extract from the same work written 
in the 

^-faa wit 

T%*r 3 tt:t gs ??Tai; 

Rw aa%a«6'\ irrflt ^> 
m«r ^«i%; 

mg f^gP?T 
mg iftgg ^ nrWt 

At the end the author writes 

M3<?Mg atw, 

irtgg u'arc 

gggjT asd, 
arrlt^ <?? ggfor^; 


^ aii'ggug, 3^'5 "ug ’.<• 

2 To those irho are interested in this Rasa, the following longer 
>eitract is sure to give delight. It is a beautiful picture of scenes of 
nature, and well depicted. 


2 ^, 

1gg 


fiw ir5%, 

fag- sflgg aWg^iig; 
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In the following Samvat year i. e., 1413 Harmuni 
(or Harsevak) wrote his 

nttr f ^ ’31mm, 

w an tre 51 
f%rT 

mvTT \ gss ernossm 
gfta' mior^jKT; 
fOT 5T<V ml armm 
f^’Esr 5^ tTTO. 

In 1450 (A. D. 1394; a book called Mugdhavabodh 
Auktik was written in Gujarati by a Jain to explain the 
rules of Sanskrit grammar. The language is not exactly 
Apabhramsa but at the same time it is not the modern 
Gujarati : 

5t? I ??qT{3[ arqr^. 

/> 

In the same year Sri Somastindaraji wrote a Rasa called 
Aradhana Rasa. 


fqji 

^ uiwr 


ran 

Pw qjj 

3J3 ^ yty'txi, 

WW -pw Pipqt 
w<.^< n; Put uqqa qpf. 
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About Samvat year 1455 ( A. D. 1399 ) Sri Muni 
Sundar Suri wrote a Rasa called “Santa 
^^Gujar^ti ^rose Rasa,” both in prose and poetry. In the 
next century Jain Sadhus translated 
many Sutras into Gujarati. A specimen of prose writteui 
in Samvat year 1529 (A. D. 1463) is taken from the 
Introduction to the Narma Rosa. 


fad 45[5!g 

<Tr*ft gd sr|§; ^ sfiqf ^ qigs gfqfq 

qq; qi^ qqr 

5yin3 f%qT qtir ■§ ^ 5f)qt Jgqqsifq 

qiq^.’ 

Instances of prose and poetry written during 
, . this period can be multiplied from sour- 

Nature of works 

written during ces Some of -which have now been 
this period revealed through the studies of Gujarati 
Jains, who have taken a leading part in unearthing 

1 Sastri' Vrajlal Kalidas gives some instances of earlier prose 
written somewhere between 1400 and 1481 A. D, from books treating 
of (1) Rituals (2) Medicine and (3) Jewels, from which only short 
extracts are selected, as there is no very outstanding line of cleavage 
between them and the more recent extract given above. 

vS5 'Hlci'h ^ ^ -I l^iR ldI3 

? II ^ II 1 ^ urt OTf Jgtu qfq? 50^ I ^ §3 qj^ ^ 

ll^ll >*fHK ■niPiqd R'Ji^ 3 ii‘k ®fKq 1^ d I PH'S, 

qpK qra'jqi 1 =q 3 q^ anui; qiqi: ( go snfSiqg 1 
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their old manuscripts, but, beyond emphasizing the 
fact that there was a goodly amount of (old) Gujarati 
literature in existence, not in a crude form, or a form 
which marks the early struggles of a rising literature, 
but in a form which could be taken to be an advanced-, 
if not a finished-one for the circumstances then obtain- 
ing, they would not be of great use to us for our 
present purposes. Religious topics, popular tales, ^ 
laiography, rituals, medicine and other useful subjects 
were intelligently treated by these writers, and the 
•common popular belief till now obtaining, that with 
Narsinh Mehta, ( A, D. 1414-1481 ) began the rise of 
Gujarati literature, and that he should therefore be 
honoured as the Father of that literature, has to be 
abandoned, and the date of its rise pushed back several 
•centuries. 

A scientific treatment of this subject is beyond 
the scope of a manual like this. But 

Form of language j , 

can be traced the form assumed by the language now 

current, tracing it step by step back- 
wards from middle and old Gujarati to Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, grammtically, is not an impossible thing, 
as is shown by scholars of the calibre of the late Rao Ba- 
hadur Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanth, Dewan Bahadur Keshav- 
lal H. Dhruva and the late Mr. N. B. Divatia. Pho- 

1 Instances of stones nrritten in prose by Jain Sadhns in tbe XIV 
and XV centuries are to be found at pp.-92-96 of ‘Gnjarata and Its Liter- 
ature’ (1935) by K. 31. Munshi. 
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netic changes, the formation of new words by analogy, 
and various other elements rvhich contribute to the 
evolution of a language have also influenced Gujarati 
at various periods of its growth, and the curious 
reader would find much to interest him in the works 
of these scholars^* 

1 The following is a short table given to show changes introduced 
into Sanskrit words in then passage from Sanskrit into GajarXtt 
through Prakrit. # 






HI. 




5* 


fiai? 

tt 

3. 





iO<x«-o<» 



CHAPTER 111 

BHAKTI MARGA AND POETS OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


It has been lemarked somewhere that poetry and 
religion are inseparable in India. 

Seligion the mam' 

spring of early This IS eminently true of early Gujarati 
poetry. The trend of it, even before 
the time of Narsinh and Miranbai, was religious. The 
Rasas have their origin in the desire of the Jain Sadhus 
to teach religion and morals to the masses through a 
tongue spoken by them, and the poems treating of the 
social and domestic concerns of the people are very 
few in number compared with those relating to morals 
and religion.* Consequently, when we emerge on 
the period, beginning with 1400 A. D., where we 
have got more solid ground to rest upon in the shape 
of more known and more popular works, we must not 

1 jVIr. Ambalal B. Jani, B. A., in his Introduction (pp. 10-12) to 
■Shri Harilila Shodash Kala-(1930, published by the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society, Ahmedabad)-the work of an old Gujarati poet Vishnudas Bhim* 
cites a number of works on non-religious subjects, such as (i) history 
(ii) folk and other stories (iii) Sringar (erotics) (iv) PurSnas, Ramayana, 
Mahabharat and Akhyans (v) Shiv-Sakti Bhakti and (vi) philosophy, all 
-written between Samvat years 1388 and 1600. This, he does, with a view 
to show that religion and particularly the loves of Radha and Krishna 
alone did not furnish the subject matter of the compositions of the time. 
Writers both Jains and non-Jams did not confine themselves only 
to these subjects. 
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Ije surprised to find a continuity in the siibject-matter 
of poetical compositions. Religion in various forms, 
constituted the staple food of most of these singers. 
The Jains praised their own saints, Mahavir and the 
Tirthankars, and among non-Jains, worship assumed 
the form of devotion to Lord Krishna and was called 
the Bhakti Marga. Rama and Shiva were also devoutly 
sung by poets like Bhalan and others. 


A very able exposition of this subject is made by 
‘Mr. L. J. Sedgwick, I. C. S., in a lecture 
printed in Vol. XXIII, No. LXV of the 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (1910). He describes Bhakti 
to be “personal faith in a personal God, love for him as 
for a human being, the dedication of everything to his 
service, and the attainment of Moksha^ by this means, 
rather than by kno-^ledge or sacrifice, or works.” 
Leaving the Upauishads aside, he finds the first germ 
•of this ,cult in the Bhagvad Gita, and specially in 
■Chapter IX (26-29) which he translates thus: — 


1 The same idea, but in a more developed form had been put 
forward in ,1892 by a Gujarati scholar of acknowledged ability, Mr. 
Govardhanram M. Tripathi, B. A , hh. B , in his “Classical Poets of 
Gujarat andftfcir Influence on Society and Morals.’’ He thus describes 
Bhakti; “The soul and spirit of this new religion was Bhakti, a word 
■which, with its numero'us associations, has no English word for it. 
Worship, prayer and even devotion are words which fall short of the full 
connotation of Bhakti. It means, standing in the presence of God, ser- 
■'’ing Him, loving Him, being loved by him, talking to Him, seeing Him, 
■and in fact enjoying the Deity.” 
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“He who with Bhakti makes me(Krishtta.) an,- 
offering o£ a. leaf , a flower, a fruit or water, I accept 
it 0it; eat it) because it is offered witk Bhakti, and 
comes from one whose personality is pure. Whatever 
you do, whatever you eat, whatever yon sacrifice, 
whatever you give away, whatever penance you per- 
form, O Son of Kunti, do it as if offered to me. Thus 
you will be released from the bonds of Karma with 
their fruits both pleasant and unpleasant, and being 
released, and having your personality filled with renun- 
ciation and Yoga, you will attain to me. I am alike 
in the case of all living things. One is not hateful to 
me, nor another dear. But they who worship me with. 
Bhakti, they are in me and I am in them.’'*^ 

This idea marks the first stage of this cult, namely, 
“the conception of personal dedication of self, and the 
things of self to God. The idea of mutual affection was. 
still to be evolved.” It came centuries after. 

The second! wave of Bhakti came about a thousand 
years later, and it took a literary shape. In the mean- 

l ^ % if I 

ii ii 

TcssCrft \ 

'I M 

^ 'VTJT^ 3 qf VRtqr ^ II If 
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while the worship of Krishna, the boy cowherd, had 
taken a strong root in a very large portion of the 
Indian continent. Various views have been put for- 
ward to explain the origin of this personality. Some 
say he was a syncretism. They speculate that Krishna 
was the result of several contradictory characters being 
combined into one: a drunken brawler and robber of 
Dwa^ka, a dark sungod, a wild lovable hero of the 
North-West valleys and the child of Mathura, -these 
five persons blended made up one divine Krishna. 
This is the opinion of a European scholar quoted by 
Mr. Sedgwick. It is a theory which no Indian mind 
will be prepared to accept without doing great vio- 
lence to its sentiment. 

Attempts have also been made to connect Krishna 
with the worship of the divine child of Christianity, 
But it is not material for us to find out and account 
for the origin of this phase of emotional religion m 
India. The fact is there that about eleventh century 
it had spread largely over India. In South India Rama 
seems to have received the attention of Bhaktas; in 
North India, Central India and Bengal,' Krishna; in the 
I)eccan and West ICarnatic, Vitthala. The names are 
different, (Rama, Hari, Krish^ia, Vitthala) but the 

1 Jayadev, the tamqns Bihari poet wrote his immortal Gita Govinda, 
a rhapsody on the amours of Krishna and Radha in the twelfth century. 
It is translated into English by Sir Edwin Arnold as the Song of 
the iKjrd. 

3 
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spirit in which the Bhakti is offered to them is the 
same. The effects of this wave, a highly developed 
Bhakti, which now meant mutual affection, partaking 
of physical emotion, and what is more important, 
ignoring all caste distinctions (even a low caste man 
can obtain this best of all spiritual treasures by 
Bhakti) seem to have touched Gujarat somewhere 
about the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth century, and produced the two celebrated 
singers Miran Bai (1403-1470) and Narsinh Mehta* 
(1415-1481). 

1. From his Presidential speech delivered at the inaugural meeting 
of the first Gujarati Literary Conference at Ahmedabad in 1905, Mr. 
Govardhanram Tripathi seems to be of opinion that this flame of Bhakti 
began to burn in the bosoms of Miran Bai and Narsinh Mehta of its 
own accord, i. e., they were both uninfluenced by the preachings or 
teachings of any outsider. Vallabhacharya, the great founder of the 
Krishna-worship cult on the western side of India, came later ( he 
was born in 1479 A, D.), and Chaitanya, who spread Vaishnavism in 
Bengal, was born a few years after (1485). Surdas who wrote on Radha 
and Krishna in Hindi also flourished later, so that he is of opinion 
that these two poets struck out a path for themselves independently 
of any teachings from outside Gujarat — a circumstance not very likely. 
As against this is to be considered the following theory of his put for- 
ward in his Classical Poets (p. 19) : “It seems the missionaries of the 
new religion of Bhakti were roaming about the whole of Gujarat 
at this time [he is describing the time in which Miran Bai and Narsinh 
Mehta wrote] and charming the people with a religion, which, while 
it allowed people like Miran to pass an ascetic life, peopled their 
brains with the fairyland visions of Krishpa.’’ 

Mr. Ambalal B, Jani B. A, in his Introduction to the Hari Lila Sho- 
dash Kala, Mr. K, M. Munshi, in Gnjarat and Its Literature, and Dr. 
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Colonel Todd, the celebrated historian of Rajpti- 
Pifteenth Century: tana, thus alludes to Miran Bai : “Ku- 
pr^lerSes^s%f “^ho (the brave Rand of MewSr who 

Gujarat succeeded to his father’s throne in 
A. D. 1491) married a daughter of Mairta (correctly 
Medta), the first of the clans of Marwar. Miran Bai 
was the most celebrated princess of her time for 
beauty and romantic piety. Her compositions were 
numerous, though better known to the worshippers 
of the Hindu Apollo, than to the ribald bards. Some 
of her odes and hymns to the deity are preserved and 
admired. Whether she imbibed her poetic piety from 
her husband or whether he caught from her the sym- 
pathy which produced the “sequel to the Song of 
Govinda’’ (Gita Govinda), we cannot determine. Her 
history is a romance and her excess of devotion at 
every shrine of the favourite deity with the fair (sex) 
of Hind from the Yamuna to the “World’s end” 
(Dwarka), gave rise to many tales of scandal.” 

N, A. Thoothi, in tke Vaishanavas of Gujarat (1935), amongst others, 
have treated this subject elaborately and from a point of view different 
from that given here. Mr. AmbMM B, Jani has tried to prove that the 
cult of Krishna as well as Vishnu Bhakti were firmly established in the 
province long before the time of Narsiah Mehta, that the Dwarkapitha 
titself was not the exclusive stronghold of Shankar and that the Shankara- 
fCharyas of this Pitha preached Vishnu Bhakti, as they were not the 
Retractors of Vishnu, because Narayan was their greatest Guru ('W 3^) . 
Vide pp. 20-23 of the Introduction to Vol. I, Hari I^ila Shodash Kala. 
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There is a great conflict of opinion as to the time 
Incidents in her ^hen Miran Bai was born and lived. 

life generally received date is some- 

where near A. D. 1403. She is said to have lived for 67 
years, and died in A. D. 1470. In her case, however, very 
scant correct biographical details can he had, because 
whatever little we know about her is hedged round 
with romantic incidents; for instance, it is said that 
Emperor Akbar and his famous musician Tansen went 
to visit her. Now that would take her down to the 
sixteenth century A. D. The historian of Mewar, 
Deviprasad, and the famous poet of the same province, 
Kavi Samaldas, try to make her out to be the wife 
not of Kumbho, but of Bhojraj. Some make her the 
daughter-in-law of Rina Sanga who fought so vali- 
antly against Babar. The question as to whose wife 
she was is not of any importance,* for she did not 

1. The story is current-it may be an apocryphal one-that Miran 
and her child companions were playing a game of dt'lg i. e., playing at 
being husband and wife. Miran in order to give an air of reality to the 
play asked her mother to marry her. The latter did not like the request 
and placed before her an idol of Lord Krishna and said "Marry Him.’’ 
Since that time it is said that Miran considered herself wedded to 
Krishna. When she became of marriageable age, her mother told her 
that she would be given in marriage to Rana Bhojraj. She replied 
‘ ‘Mother > my husband is Krishna. You yourself have given me in 
marriage to Him.’’ In spite of her protest, however she was given away, 
in marriage, as proposed by her mother. All the same, she ever after- 
wards, remained devoutly attached to Krishna. 
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agree with her husband and her husband’s people. 
She was brought up as a follower of Vishnu 
(Krishna), while her husbaaid and his people worship- 
ped Siva, and the dispute occurred on the very 
first night after her marriage. From some of 
her songs one would gather that she had made up 
her mind to marry only the Lord of her heart, 
Krishna, and that she did not want to have any 
corporeal husband, but that against her wishes 
she was joined in wedlock to the Rana of Mewar; for, 
as soon as she was' asked by her husband’s sister to 
bow to Mahadev, the presiding deity of the family, 
she refused to do so, and said that she had dedicated 
herself to Krishija. The Rana goaded by his sister 
then tried various means to bring his fair spouse to 
book, but all to no purpose. Similarly Miran also 
tried to persuade him to adopt her tenents of 
belief but the Raija was found to be obdurate, and 
she ultimately left his protection and went to 
Dwarka, where she passed the rest of her life in 
serving Krishna, and consorting with his followers, 
mostly Sadhus. 

Even in her husband’s house, she would behave 
in that way, and this naturally gave rise to a great 
deal of scandal, which the Rana ultimately wanted to 
put a stop to by giving her poison. She took it, but 
by a miracle it was changed to nectar. The following 
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verses of hers raention some of these coercive measures 
adopted by her husband.^ 

“Govind (Krishna) is my Lord and for the whole 
world I feel a dislike. I adore my Ramji, none other 
is worth anything in my eye. In the palace of Miran 
Bai live those (Sadhus) who love Hari. Hari lives away 
from the falsehearted (men like the Rana), but He al- 
ways lives near my Sadhus. The Rana sends a letter to 

1. RFI 5PI 

^ 

\ ^re; 

5^^141 JiKT ^ ire. 

isms ^ spr; 

^ 

^ fR; 

area annft qt iRf^ (^)H5 r aR. ’Wa=^. 

9Tsarer 6TS ani # # \ 

^iir^r X a[3 ^ 

^ \ aW i%i hr-, 

*Tre 41^1 4iyiT, ^13 jRTRt ^ thii. 
rei arerft ^igirer \ sr 

^ 51^141^ a 5R5RT reft, ^ a at fa ^ a. atf^^- 

re fR; 

3Tfi i airet URst, ^ ^ a ^a^t at^=^. 

4W ^R4l wi^ujI r, 

are #TT^ qat, ^iftat fl® atf^. 
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[fee deJivered into the hands of Mirau in which he asks 
her to give up the company of the Sadhus and live 
with him. Miran sends a reply to be delivered into 
the hands of the Raniaji, requesting him to abdicate 
his throne and live in the society of the Sadhus. The 
Rana sent a cup full of poison to be given to Miran, 
and she drank it off, taking it to be nectar, and she 
had the assistance of the Lord of the world. O camel- 
man ! equip your camel, I have to travel hundreds of 
miles. I consider it (now) a sin even to drink water in 
the territory of the Ranaji. She left Mewar to her left, 
and (Miran) went towards the West. She left her all 
because she had no love for the world (Maya). 
is my mother-in-law and contentment in religious love 
my father-in-law, Jagjivan (God) is my husband’s elder 
brother and Spotless Hari is my husband. When I wear 
my wedding garment, its dye drips (disappears) and 
the colour fades in course of time; hence I prefer to 
wear a black blanket that will not alter (lit., which no- 
thing can stain again).® Miran was the favourite of 
Hari and lived with Sadhus (Saints). She had great 
love for them but her heart was turned away from 
that insincere person.” 

1. A particular but imaginary artery of the human body said 
to lie between I?1 and ffWT, two of the 'tubular vessels of the body, 
according to the anatomy of the Yoga Philosophy, 

2. Married life being likely to come in the way of her union with 
God, she desired to renounce the world. 
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Her husband tried to gain her heart by decking 
her with jewels and gorgeous raiment, but she pushed 
these gifts aside. “I will die in a hut unadorned and 
without earthly treasure. My crown of glory is borne 
on the brow of him to whom I am devoted-my be- 
loved Krishna, Lord of my heart.” Her love for her 
husband was, she sings in a song, like that for a 
piece of cactus. Under these circumstances living to- 
gether was impossible and she lived apart, where she 
passed her whole time in the company of Sadhus. 
This considerably scandalised the Rana and as stated 
above he wanted to do away with her. Poison proved 
ineffectual. He then tried to put her to death with 
his dagger, but as soon as he raised it, he saw four 
Mirans instead of one, and he could not make up his 
mind as to which it was who was his wife. He then 
sent her a venomous cobra concealed in a basket, which 
usually contained the idol of Krishna, but even this 
device failed, and then it was that Miran deported 
herself from Mewar and went to Dwarka. 

Miran Bai was not a born Gujarati, but a Mar- 

„ „ wadi Rajasthani, and she must have 

Her Verses . , , , , , , 

aequired a knowledge of the language 

after she came to Dwarka.* Her verses ate found 

1. Another view is that Miran did not compose verses in Gujarati 
but in Rajasthani, and in the process of passing from mouth to 
mouth, they assumed their present (Gujarati) form. If Mss: of her 
verses older than those obtainable at present are found, considerable 
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composed in Hindi also. No separate collection 
of her Gujarati compositions exists, but they lie scat- 
tered about in various books and number about 
two hundred' and fifty. Miran Bai’s great popularity 
especially with the fair sex, has produced a crowd 
of imitators, who have passed off their own verses 
under her name. Unless this is assumed, it would 
be difficult to account for the extreme modernity of 
the language, phrases and idioms, and for the fre- 
quent recurrence of the same phrases and idioms in 
some of the poems which are counted amongst 
her compositions. 

Like the Persian Sufi, who sees in Gpd his 
beloved, Mtrau saw in Ktisbaz her beloved, and she 
dedicated herself completely, body and soul, to him.' 


light would be thrown on this question, viz., that in Miran and 
Narsinh Mehta’s time a common language was current iii Gujarat and 
Marwad Rajasthan, called old Western Rajasthani, and th^t this was the 
language used by them in their compositions. Mr. Manjulal Maj- 
mudar, a noted research scholar, tells me that be has heard Narsinh 
Mehta’s Prabhatias recited in the early morning on Jodhpur Railway 
Station, by a Mar wadi lady fellow passsenger in her own language. 
He has alluded to it in a paper-^^^^ jildRf 

reai before the 12th Session of the Gnjarati Sahitya Patishad at 
Ahmedabad (1936). 

1. Par example take the following lines: 

KJpft 

^ tpit’dr, ^ »ipr: 
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Miran Bai’s songs on the surface seem to be 
mere erotic verse. But this inter- 
CharacterisUcs of pjetation is never put upon them 
her poetry Gujarat. The object of her de- 

votion is no earthly lover but her ideal Krishna. 
The songs are really the ejaculations of a devout 
soul trying to express in the terms of human love 
her ardent desire to be united with her deity. 
Mothers and daughters sing them together in the 
Garbas,* which men and women gather together 
to witness, and no one thinks that there is any- 
thing improper or harmful in listening to the sweet 
gaibis^ of Miran Bai being sung or repeated. On the 
contrary, they are always listened to with enthusiasm. 
She is one of those very few poets, whose verses and 
names have become household words in Gujarat.^ 


4 t^I ^ 513 * 1 ^. 

For further specimens of such songs, see pp. 17, 39, 43, 52 and 53 
of “The Story of Mira Bai” by Bankey Behari (1935). 

1. A Garba is a singing party or a musical seance, where 
men but oftener women, move round and round in a circle and 
sing to the accompaniment of a rhythmical and uniform clapping 
of the hands. 

2. A garbi means a song or poem generally recited by ladies. 

3. A very instructive article on her works is to be found 
in the Magh, Chaitra and Vai&kh (V. S, 1966) issues of the 
“Vasant” written by Bhanusnkhram N. Mehta, B. A. Her life 
is also written by the late Mr. T. M. Tripathi, B. A., in the 
Brihat Kavya Cohan, Vol. VII. (1913 A. D.). 
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With Narsinh Mehta ( 1414-1481 ) • we enter 
upon firmer biographical ground. 

Narsinh Mehta ^ ° ° . _ 

He was a Nagar Brahmin of Ju- 
nagadh (said to have been born at Talaja^ under 
Bhavnagar and then migrated to Junagadh twenty 
years later) in Kathiawad, and was left an orphan 
in the care of his cousin and his cousin’s wife. The 


caste to which he belonged was composed entirely 
of the worshippers of Siva, while he had •from 
early life taken to Krishna worship. He used to spend 
much time with Sadhus, encamped on the out- 
skirts of the town, and sing and dance in their 
company, sometimes in the garb of a woman to 
personate the Gopi (cowherdess) of Vraj accor- 


1. Great difference of opinion exists about the time when 
Narsinh Mehta lived and died. Various views have been expressed 
by scholars like Mr. Ambalal B. Jani, Dr. Anandshankar Dhruva, 
Mr. K. M. Munshi, Mr. Durgashankar Sf. Shastri and Mr. Natverlal I. 
Desai. They have all been examined and summed up by the late 
Mr. N. B. Divatia, in Thakkar Vasanji Madhavji lectures* delivered 
under the auspices of the Bombay University on Gujarati Language 
and Literature (1932), pp. 42-47. He favours the opinion of Dr. 
Anandshankar Dhruva, “who shifts Narsinh Mehta to a later 
(e. i., later than A. D. 1480) period, especially because the period 
assigned by orthodox opinion rests entirely on hearsay.” Till the 
controversy end* finally, the orthodox view may be adopted, spe- 
cially as Dr. Dhrnva’s opinion is not conclusive hut recommenda- 
tory. Vide Introduction to Shree Hari Lila Shodash Kala by Amba- 
lal B. Jani, Schedules I, II and III. pp. 7^85. 

2. A Cave called Narsinh’s school has been discovered 

in the Talaja hills. Narsinh Mehta by J. P. Joshipura, p. 11. 
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ding to some, and according to others, dance 
with women themselves. This naturally scanda- 
lised his family and caste— men, and his father-in-law 
broke off his betrothal with his daughter. But later 
on, he was married to another girl and when the 
time came for him to live the life of a house- 
holder, it found him penniless and entirely dependent 
on his cousin. The latter’s wife taunted him with his 
utter uselessness. She said “even the washing stone of 
a washerman was more useful.’* He took it to heart 
and went away to a retired place called Gopnath 
under Bhavnagar, on the sea-shore, and there worship- 
ped Mahadev with a vow that he would go back 
to his home only if the god fulfilled his wishes. 
Pleased with his devotion and austerity, the god 
took him to Dwarka, where he was shown that most 
famous incident, rarely seen by human eyes, in the 
life of Krishna, viz., the Ras Lila* (Krishna’s dance 
with sixteen thousand Gopis). This settled his fu- 
ture as a specially favoured devotee of Krishg.a, 
and he returned to his home fully inspired and 
invigorated, and thanked his cousin’s wife for 

1. A variant of this incident is given by the late Shastri 
Vtajlal Kalidas in his the Shankaracharya 

of Dwarka pleased with his devotion took him there and showed 
him the Ras Lila. Thus the Shankaracharya would be the Guru, to 
initiate him into Vaishanavism. Diwali issue of the “Gujarati”, 1923: 

^13 PP. 51-52. 
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3ie taunt which resulted in his obtaining a vision of 
the Lord.' 


His domestic life 


Thereafte:^ he separated from his cousin and 
began to live with his wife and had 
by her two children, a son Samal 
and a daughter Kunwar Bai. He lived in a state of chro- 
nic poverty. He passed the whole day in devotional 
singing and dancing, and did nothing to earn a 
livelihood. His wife Manek Bai by means of taunts 
and by retiring at times to her father’s house, often 
tried to induce hfm to do something but he was in- 
corrigible. His only answer was “I was always like 
this. The children grew up and had to be married, 
and for that purpose the impecunious devotee of 
"Krishna depended on him, and the tradition is that 


f'irt *1^, >Twr ^ 

2. X \ ^ ^1 t, 

X X X X 

#«iT3 ’Tig n m: 

«i3 d ^ ^ ^ ^ *113 

X X X X 

^ ¥St ^ *11^ *1313^ ‘BT'T 

^ ^ 311*13 

The above are some of the lines betraying the general state; 
hie feelings. 
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lie did help him and got both his son and dau- 
ghter married. 


Soon after this difficulty was over, Narsinh 

Mehta’s wife died and she was 
an mis ortunes followed by her son.' His daughter 

had already gone to her husband’s house, and he 
felt at one bound, discharged from all his wctfldly 
obligations, and free to follow unreservedly the bent 
of his mind. The poem he wrote at this time breathes 
all the spirit of a bird liberated from its cage. The 
verses* have become proverbial amongst Gujaratis to 
show the relief a man feels when he gets rid of all 
his obligations, leaving him free to worship Gopal. 

It was at this time that the most famous inci- 
dent in his life occurred. According 
Association with Krishna. 

all his devotees were equal, be they 
low caste Dheds or high caste Brahmins. He was 


1. His son died leaving behind a widow Sursena. She was a 
great devotee of Krishna like her father-in-law and is said to have 
helped him at the in invoking Damodar ( Krishna ) 

2. ■*li *13 ’IT'Tt =5^13 5% 

Looking at the verses in relation to their context, the inci- 
dent in connection with which they have been composed may be 
some other one than the death of his wife. They are meant to 
convey his strong devotion to Krishna worship and feeling of 
equality with fellow devotees of Krishna to whatever caste or 
creed they belonged. 
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galled upon to put this belief to a practical test, 
phe Dhed caste, as a rule, is religious, and shows 
its devotion by the singing of Ehajans' and dan- 
cing. individually and collectively. The Dheds of 
ITnuagadh requested Narsinh Mehta to go to their 
quarter* and join them in. their devotional exer- 
cises ,pf singing and dancing, and he complied at- 
once with the request.^ He passed the whole night 
in close association with this untouchable commu- 
Jnity, and paid the penalty by being ont-casted.'* 

I Psalms or devotional hymns. 

Z rfiis Dhedwada must have been situated at the foot of 
the Giruar hill, near the Damodar Tank. 

^ ^ %n5f ■tra. 

3 In describing; this incident he sing^, 

Where there is favouritism, there is no God; to one who looks 
equally upon all, all are equal. Recalling the words of the Gita. 

^ II SI. q ^ \c 

To learned men, all are equal; a learned and modest Brahmin, a 
cow, an elephant, a dog and a Chandal, 

4 His persecution at the hands of his caste fellows was so 
cruel that even the patient devotee had to pray that he should 
*>ot be reborn in the Nagar caste — 

X X X U *11^ 

Poverty and the Nagar caste, O God ! do not give me my 
rebirth therein .the Nagats are so miserly (or even spiteful) 
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He was formally debarred from attending caste- 
dinners. One night Krishna appeared to him in a 
dream and urged him to attend one caste-dinner 
at any rate. He did attend one and began to sing 
songs in praise of Krishna. Thereupon he was 
driven out and then his caste fellows, to their 
horror saw that in the rows of diners, there was 
one Dhed sitting between every two of them. But 
when they asked Mehta to sit with them this illu- 
sion disappeared. They felt ashamed of their con- 
duct and acknowledged the sincerity of Narsinh 
Mehta’s belief and took him back into their fold. 

The ruler of JunSgadh, Ra' Mandlik {the third) 

. , was a worshipper of Siva and his 

A miracle 

mother of Krishna. She is said to 
have occassionally helped Narshinh Mehta. But her 
son did not like this, and matters were brought to 
a crisis by the king inviting Narsinh Mehta to 
enter into a religious contest with Bhim, a Vairagi, 
other Sanyasis and Brahmins at the temple of 
Damodar. Narsinh Mehta was dubbed a hypocrite 
and a cheat, because he danced and consorted with 
women under the guise of Ras Bila. He was called 
upon to furnish some sign of his God being a true 

that they •would not give away a cup of sour milk even Giving 

away small quantities of sour milk to persons asking for them is 
the common practice of those who keep milch cattle. 
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and living God, in other words to show some 
miracle. The miracle did come and Krishna pre- 
sented himself as a corporeal being in the court 
of the king and garlanded his devotee.* The 
king’s mother died sometime after, and what- 
ever little help Natsinh Mehta used to get from 
her, was stopped. His caste-men never afterwards 
ill-treated him, and he died at the age of sixty-six. 
They, however, expiated their sins against him by 
at least performing his last rites without any hesi- 
tation, and they are even now expiating them by 
proudly proclaiming that the Chaucer of Gujarati 
Literature came of their caste. 

There are twenty miracles mentioned in the 
„ . , sketch of Narsinh Mehta’s life 

More miracles . , , , 

given by the late Mr. Ichharam 
S. Desai. Some of them have been given above. 
However, two further examples must suffice. On one 
occasion Krishna apprearing in the market with 
the name and in the garb of a Bania,-Samal- 
shah,-accepted in Dwarka a Hundi written by 
Narsinh Mehta for Rs. 700/- in favour of some 
pilgrims, in order to keep his honour unblemished. 
On another occasion he (Krishna) fully supplied 

1 This miraculous event is said to have happened in V. S. 
1512. Mohammed Begada conquered Junagadh in V. S. 1529. Nar- 
sinh Mehta is stated to have left Jnnagadh and lived at Mangrol 
Where he died. 

4 
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the presents to be given to his daughter’s relatives" 
at-law when her first pregnancy ceremony was to 
be observed in Una. The four most outstanding 
ones have been versified by Premauand, who succeed- 
ed him, two hundred years after, in language so 
sweet and simple, that today every man arid woman 
in Gujarat sings them.* 

At Majevadi Dar\yaja in Juriagadh there 
still stands enclosed by a building 
Ch ^*^*^'* ® Chora (platform) which, is known 

• as Narsinh Mehta’s Chora. There 
is an image of his favourite ^ god there, and the 
place is looked upon as a cherished monument of a 
great religious poet, and latterly, on the day of his 
anniversary, (Magsar Sud Seventh), devout and edu- 
cated Nagars have begun to recall his influence and 
his work by means of celebrations of various kinds, 
literary and religious. 


His chief 


His ssjorl^s 


works are, Hfiramala (some persons 
question his, authorship of this 
work),* Sudama Charitra, Chaturi 


1. They ate R. %rpIT STmg ?fIS. 

( Narsinh Mehta has also written poems on the first, third and 
fourth subject). Some critics are of opinion that Premanand has 
also written flfflliJl with certain l^s of Narsinh Mehta. 

2. Some scholars who have examined the problem in its 
various details are of opinion that those verses (Padas) that express 
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.^qdasi, Cl;aturi Chhatrisi, Samaldas no Vivah, Da- 

falila, Govind Gaman, about 2,000 Padas* on Devo- 
✓ 

lion and Erotics (Sringai;), and SuratSangram. 


and Tradition 


The tradition is that he has in all composed, 
one and a quarter lac Padas. 
When he had finished one lac, 
death came to him, but his soul would not leave 
his body till the -25,000 had been finished. His 
widowed daughter-in-law* then seeing the pain he 
was in, promised to compose them for him and 
publish them in his name. Thus assured, he died 
peacefully and she fulfilled her promise. Others say 
he was reincarnated as the famous Eala Bhagat of 
Sayla, and finished them, and some believe that 
Dayaram, who came in the nineteenth century, was 
in his former birth Narsinh Mehta. A third legend 
prevalent in Kathiawad and North India makes him a 
reipcar nation of Pipa Bhakta,^ a devotee of Ramanand. 


deep devotion and ardent, heart-rending feelings towards Krishpa 
are composed by Narsinh Mehta himself, but that the story is 
written by some other writer, who wove the whole incident into his 
Padas. Vishwanatha Jani’a composition (A. D, 1652, V. S. 1708) 
is the first one obtainable of its kind. 

1. Hymns known as 'Rt, etc. 

2. The same who is referred to in the footnote to page 46. 

3^ ^ 551*3 (gTH55^1Tfflt flm) 

3. PipaVav under Bhavnagar is said to be the place which 
is named after him. 
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[Nature of his 
works 


His works can roughly be divided into two 
kinds:- Sringar (Love-poems) and 
Bhakti ( Devotional poems ). The 
Sringar was meant ultimately to 
merge into Bhakti, though to the lay mind which 
contemplates only the outward significance of the 
words, it is difficult to comprehend how the senti- 
ments and actions so openly described could be 
construed into devotion. As a sample of pure Srin- 
gar,' there have been selected a few verses, the 
translation of which seems open to least objection. 
The occasion described is as follows: A lady mes- 
senger, called Lalita, was sent by Krishna to call 
his beloved Radha, and succeeded in enticing her 
to “ineet Krishna alone. 


Sringar 


“The Prince took her with him and brought 
her to the grove. A retired spot 
was selected, and a bed was pre- 
pared. They then began to enjoy themselves. Krishna 
took her close to his bosom, kissed her on the cheek. 


1. The whole poem of is based on the senti- 

ment of spiritualising the ordinary or material relations bet- 
ween man and woman; the principle is also inculcated that 
there is no ( ^ ) difference or distinction as between the devotee 
and the object of devotion. Th^ are or become one ( 

The influence of Jayadev’s Gita Govinda is clearly visible in it. 
On the subject of Jayadev influencing Narsinh Mehta, see pp. 
49-55 of N. B. Divatia’s Thakkar Vasanji Madhavji’s Lectures on 
Gujarati Language and Literature ( 1932 ) . 
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The ardent and impassioned lover began to enjoy 
the pleasures of carnal enjoyment. ‘ 

There are others in which, what is called 
is too fully treated to be considered sui- 
table for translation here. All the little arts that 
a woman would use to excite the carnal passions of 
man, are there described, as practised by the Gopis 
to win over Krishna. He furnishsd the key, how- 
ever, to the interpretation of these sentiments. 
Sings he; “Listen you, women! I have led a life 
of continence from birth. I am not known (as such) 
to the bulk of mankind, a rare person knows it. 
Even the Vedas cannot fathom me ( my mystery) . 
Narada, Sanaka and others extol me. The credit of 
knowing me belongs either to the Gopis of Vraj, or 
to the poet Jayadev (the author of Gita Govinda) 
who knew what love for me means. Once Krishna 
is said to have gone to give water to Narsinh 

1. afTf^^rr fiUK, 

^ ^ 
w ^1^^ is;!! ^ 

2. Erotic songs wherein love is depicted undisguised or without 
regard to the rules of decorum. 

3. HrI, ^ ^ ^ =511^ >, 

^ ^ ^ 

^ qN! 1:. 
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Mehta when thirsty in the shape of a beautiful 
woman. He says that on looking at such a woman 
you are to drop from your eyes the scales of phy- 
sical passion, and if you do so, yon will find in 
her none other than Lord Krishna.* 

The love songs of Miran Bai ate indeed 
, sweeter in language and chaster 

Bar’s ^rfngar sentiments, at least in their 

expression, than those of her male 
contemporary. They breathe all the gentleness of a 
woman’s heart, and are restrained in their tone, 
the poetess being naturally unable to get rid of 
the limitations of her sex. As a result, her com- 
positions are far mote in vofgue, and, as a matter 
of course, more generously read and recited by the 
generality of people. 

Narsinh’s pure devotional and philosophical 
(Bhakti) verses stand, however, 
on a different footing. They are 
resonant with all the echoes of the the religi- 
ous philosophy of India, and go to show how 
far, in spite of Krishna worship, Narsinh Mehta 
was saturated with that philosophy. He says to 
man: “Pray to God, give up your love for the 
world, consider your origin. Who are you ? To 
whom have you attached yourself? Without knowing 

1. ^ ^ X. 
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dts significance, you say this is mine, this is mine. 
If you observe it •well, you will find that even your 
body is not yours; even if you want to keep it, it 
will not abide, it will perish as a certainty. The 
body leaves its old connections and forms new 
ones.' Son, wife and family disappear. You are al- 
ways, night and day, thinking of wealth, which acts 
as a great barrier to salvation. The One dear to 
the heart was near you, but you recognised Him 
not and now you have lost this game. Your waiting 
has come to naught. You were asleep, but why 
could not the words of holy men awake you? Nar- 
sinh says, it is a great shame that you did not 
wake. If you had awakened, the misery of life after 
life (i.e., of being borh again and again) would 
have gone.”* 

Based on the following line, 

1. In practice it is the other way: the soul severs its conneo 
"tion with the body and forms fresh connections with new bodies. 

2 . ^ ^ 

g 3T5Jrr #^1, ^ ^ JTIT5 

^ 'PTt, €tWT 
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“«ft 95*?, *19*5 sro^^ ^ «?[%■.” 

occurring in one of his Padas, the view is put 
forward, that Narsinh Mehta was the fore-runner 
of Vallabhacharya and that therefore his Bhakti was 
of Vallabh’s type: sfe*?!*?. But Mr. Ichharam Desai 
and Mr. N. B. Divatia ace conclusively of opinion that 
the line is an interpolation.* 

There are other wellknown poems expounding 
the same theme as well as 9?9irr9, but it is not pos- 
sible to quote them all here.* 


Popularity of 
poems 


There are numbers of other poems couched 
in more philosophical language 
than that used here, and there are 
a few composed in simpler language, 
and called Matutinals or morning songs. The pecu- 
liarity about these latter is, that they are intended 
to be sung or chanted, the first thing in the early 
dawn, and are replete with praises of Krishna, 


1. See pp. 65-67, N. B. Divatia’s Vasanji Madhavji Thakkar 
Ijectures on Gujarati Language and Literature (1932). 

2. Their first lines are: 

( O =59f atrafliras =%g srfl , c9t soft 99 
( 9 ) *l*nH?f 'hi®! ^ ^ ^ ^1*1. 

■ ( ? ) ^ -iiiTd ^ ^ 91%’. 

( » ) ^ 993 );! ^ ^ 3 ? 

No. (iv) has now become wellknown all over India. Wherever 
Gandhi): goes, it forms an invariable item in the programme of 
his daily congregational prayers. 
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iad pieces of advice on philosophical texts, and their 
.one is one of sweet reasonableness, though they 
^appear to be cast in the mould of reproach to hu- 
manity for its temissness. If the very first word 
that a man utters when his eyes open be of God 
land about God, nothing but good will come to him. 
'This is the motif with which they are written,. 
Some of these are extremely popular, being both 
sonorous and melodious and it is not unusual for 
early-risers -to hear one another reciting these 
with great fervour. This is not a new thing with 
Hindus. The Abhangas of Tukaram are utilised in 
exactly the same way by the natives of the Deccan, 
and the late Mr. Justice Ranade always used to wake 
up, as his wife tells us in his Life, at four o’clock 
in the morning with some verse or other of Tukaram 
on his lips. 

The deep philosophical meaning which underlies 
some of his poems, and which 

and their philoso- fgnns the most prominent feature 
phical meaning. 

of others, is not discussed here in 
detail. For instance, the allegory of the Ras 
Lila, the dance of the Gopis* with Krishna, a 
vision which the poet was permitted to see in 

1. Morning songs. Narsinh Mehta’s smt^hlfs are considered 
unique in the language. 

2. Milkmaids or cowherdesses ot Vraj, translated as ‘‘Sylvan 
Maids” by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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Swaiga* by tbe grace of Siva, is to be -understood as 
the 3ance of tbe human heart with Hari. The subject 
is rather abstruse for the common reader. 


In his style there is nothing antique or pedantic. 

In discussing philosophy, he is not 
Bis style , , a , t. 1 m • i.- 

so hard as Akho, while in his 


Sringar he is not so happy as Dayaram, nor so ly- 
rical as Miran. The language in which he wrote 
is not preserved.® Occasionally terminations like the 
genitive point to an old form of Gujarati which 
preserved it in common with Marathi, both langua- 
ges being traceable to a common stock. ^ 

There are two minor poets who belong to this 
period: Bhalan (A. D. 1439-1539)4 
Bhala^ Bhim (A. D, 1484). Bhalan 

was by caste a Srimali Brahmin and belonged t6 


1. The paradise. 

2. In the footnote, ante p. 46 , in respect of the language in -whicb 

Miran Bai wrote, reference has been made to that of Narsinh Mehta 
also. The original text has assumed ■ the present fdrm in passing 
from month to month. The quarterly ) of the Tbrbes Guja- 

rati Sabha (1936-1937) has published a Ms. of tbe HaramUa copied 
out inV. S. 1733. It supports the view advanced' here. 

3. See p. 60. Appendix to Lecture III of Mr. N. B. Divatia’s 

Thakkar Vasanjf Madhavji Lectures. He says "This termination be- 
gan in the Prakrita stage It was the common property of old 

Gujarati and Marathi, and that while it disappeared in later Guja- 
rati it stuck on and still survives in modern Marathi.” 

4. These dates are not universally accepted. Mr. Ramlal 
Chnnilal Modi in his mOnograph on Bhalan, Sayaji SahityB Mala Series 
(1919) places them as A. D. 1434-1514 (p. 155, Schedule K.) 
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itan. As tie capital of Gujarat was at this i^time 
^’e from any political disturbance, the neglected 
itudy of Sanskrit was again taken up, and it is 
rotn this point of view that the works of both 
hese comparatively obscure poets deserve mention, 
rhtey had so far advanced also in their love for 
jujarati, that instead of composing in Sanskrit, as 
heir study of it would have prompted them to do, 
hey rather worked the other way. They rendered 
Sanskrit works into Gujarati. Thfey took inci- 
lents from Sanskrit works and presented them in 
heir own language i. e., language current in 
heir time. 

Bhalan thus rendered the celebrated romance- 
iadambaxi* of Bana Bhalt into Gujarati, and Bhim the 
jynopMs of fihagwat by Bopdeva.* The former is a 
se'culaT work, while the latter is religious; what 
arompted Bhalan thhs to wander from the beaten path 
>f religious poetry, we are unable to say. But he has 
xied his pen in that direction also, and his poems 
comprise different incidents in the lives of Rama, 
Krishna and Siva. The conclusion he wants to im- 
press on the reader is that, although they appear 
to be different, still the Bhakta of the one is the 

1. Diwan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva has published the first part 
oi this work with critical notes. 

2. Bopdeva calls it Harilila Vivek; it gives in the form of 
Sutras a synopsis of the whole of the Bhagwat. 
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Bhakta of the other, and that he is after all, one 
God with different names. His long poems, viz., 
Chandi Akhyan* (narrative of the godess Chandi or 
Kali) and Nalakhyan have no special merit, and 
verse for verse the latter is greatly inferior to that 
of his successor Premanand in expression, style and 
narration. The same remark applies to the language 
of Bhalan as to that of Narsiuh Mehta, regarding 
the use of words taken from the old common stock; 
for instance, the word for mother is presistently 
used by him. Bhalan’s works are many.* In some 
he has traversed the same ground which Premanand 
traversed some centuries later. He is most re- 
membered by one of his songs, beginning with 
^ a, tut where the 

secret meeting of a Gopi with Krishna and their 
nocturnal adventures are exposed by means of cer- 
tain tell-tale signs on the body of the former. The 
dialogue is full of vivacity and replete with ex- 
changes of repartee between the Gopi and her friend, 
who finds her secret out. 

1. A poetic translation of of 

3. This very garbi is attributed to Dayaram also. Narsinh 
Mehta, however, seems to have described the identical situation in 
one of his Fadas, which BhSlan copied. Pp 119-122, Bhalan by 
Ramlal Chunilal Modi (1919). 
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Bhim was a Modha Brahmin of Sidhpur Patan,* 
and his poetry is principally taken 
ff up with the Bhagwat of Bopdev 

^V. S. 1541 ). In the Gujarati current in his 
ime he says that he narrates the story of the 
ihagwat on the strength of Bopdeva, and is 
rying to quench the thirst of the people as from 
well on the shores of a lake.^ 


The historical poem of Padmanabha, a Visalnagara 
Nagar Brahmin, merits special 
mention.^ Written in A. D. 1456 
(Samvat year 1512) at Zalor in 


Padmanabha and his 
historical work 


1. (i) Siddha Kshetra Prabhas Pata? in Kathiawad. pp. 98-100 
ntroduction to Hari Lila Shodash Kali by Ambalal B. Jani (1930). 

(ii) For a very good notice of Bhim, see pp. 230-31, The 
^aishanavas. of Gujarat, by Dr. N. A. Thoothi. 

I p. 212 Hari Lila Shodash Kala, by Ambalal B. Jani, B. A. (1928), 
These lines are typical of the methods followed by the writers 
then; here, for instance, Bhim takes as the basis of his work 
Bopdeva’s Index of the incidents in the Bhagwat and weaves several 
pnch incidents into a narrative (^i*n) in his own language. 

His other work jjqjvfgqqg (V. S. 1546 ), however, looks more like 
» translation of Krishna Mishra’s (Sanskrit) play which has 

been published by the Gujarat Vernacular Society. Based on this 
Sanskrit play is a work rendered into Gujarati by 

Tsyashekhar Suri also. Shim says that his object in rendering these 
porks into Prakrit ( the current language ) was to make them 
pailable to the Sudras and women who cannot read difficult books 
^i|?T q*l). P. 120 Ibid. 

I 3. (i) Padmanabh’s work has overshadowed that oi his pre- 

decessor, Shridhar Vyas, called Ranamall Chhanda-the poem of (Rav) 
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Western 'Marwad, Kahanad De Prabandha tinqine 
in early Gujarati literature. It describes in great 

Ranamall, the Ruler of Idar. It recites in heroic terms the. defeat 
of Zafar Khan, the Subedar of Patan at the hands of Ranamall, 
"whose territories he had invaded. It seems to have been composed 
about A. D. 1398. It is one of the very few historical or rather 
epic poems written in early Gujarati literature. In vigour of style 
and in its vivid description of the display of martial prowess by 
the Rathod Rajputs it stands unmatched. Diwan Bahadur Keshav- 
lal H. Dhruva in his sn^Ff^I 3^ ^ii^ (1927) has edited it and 
reviewed its merits at length. It further shows bow ey^n at that 
early period Persian words-at least military and financial (revenue) 
terms-had found a permanent home in Gujarati Wterature. The 
whole poem is full of such words as: '»< 

( a city ), 51®, 

Mr. K. M. Munshi has referred to this poet on p. 101 of Gujarat 
and Its Literature. The tarnslatiou given there of the verse quoted 
in footnote 1 is wrong. The verse quoted means, "Obey the firman 
of Sultan and forthwith hand over the royal treasure; (.rhich Ra- 
^amall had looted). The verses intended to be translated are- 

^ ^ Ri^ 

(ii)» Besides the principal poets referred to in this Chapter, 
there were several others also who have left works worth notice. 
Their compositions (a) (b) (c) 3^15^ and (d). 

have been edited by Diwan Bahadur Keshavlal H, 
Dhruva in 3^ (1927). (a) Is considered by him to have 

been composed in the commencement of the XV century A D , 
jts composer is not known. As it does not, however, anywhere 
contain praise of the Jain sampradaya nor is called faggn as would 
have been the case ordinarily, it is supposed to have been written 
by a non-Jain. (But see the article written by Sarabhai Manilal 
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detail the invasion and couquest of Qujatat and Ka- 
thiaw^d hj Alaf Khan, the renowned lieutenant of 
^Alaud-din Khilji, in the preceding century. The 
^extinction of Hindu rule from Anhilwad Patan, the 
sack of Somnath Patan, the varying fortuues in war 
of both the combatants, the' supreipe courage dis- 
played by the Rajputs who •yfere able to beat back 
5ome three or four times the ,vast , armies frpm the 
Nqrthj'the helplessness of the Hindus in the face of 
their water-supply being cut off by the pollution of 
the water in the lake by the blood pf slaughtered 
cows, and the ultimate betrayal by some faithless 
Rajput of Kahanad De, the Prince of Zalor, who with- 

Nawab in the Forbes Gujarati Sabha Quarterly Vol. I, No. IV 
Jsn, March, 1937, pp, 442-447 where he sets out bis contention as 
to the author being a Jain Acharya). It is full of descriptions of the 
i joys of spring time, (b) The Ms, of this poem was picked up by the 
I5iwan Bahadur from the odds and ends sold at the (Gujari) Bazar of 
jAhmedabad held every Friday. It describes incidents in the life of 
|Haina and has been written by a Bania ppet Karman Mantri in A. D. 
[1470. Mr, D. P. Derasari has dealt with this poet at some length in 
a paper he read' at the Fifth session of the Gnjarati Sahitya Parishad, 
held at Surat, (c) Is from the pen of a Khadayta Brahmin, 
Janardhan Travadi. It was finished in A. D. 1498. It is of a very 
ordinary type, (d) Is a composition in the Gujarati current when 
it was written by a Jain poet Jayashekhar Snri, who had also 
composed a simitar poem in Sanskrit called for those 

who knew that learned language. It is said to be the oldest poetic 
allegory in Gujarati, and the Diwan Bahadur surmises that it must 
have been based on the of Krishna Mishra. It 

must have been written somewhere in the commencement of the 
I5th century A. D. It is called SRi? also (about V, S- 1557) . 
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stood a seige by Alaud-din for twelve years, are 
described with great force by the poet. Indeed while 
reading some of his lines you feel the blood cours- 
ing more rapidly in your veins, in sympathy with 
the patriotic feeling running through the graphic 

narration of certain events, such as the defiant 

ansW%r sent by Kahanad to Alaud-din that he would 
not allow the army of a Mahomedan King to pass 
through his territories for the purpose of invading 
a Hindu kingdom, or the state of utter panic in 
Delhi when the Sultan was informed that KahanUd 
De had defeated and destroyed his army. 

A few lines from the description of this rout 
and panic shows both the state of 

Description of tha language at the time as well 

vrMut- ^ 


xuuv 

as the style of 

the 

poet. 
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“Those Mahomedans who were able to escape 
gathered together in one place in the forest. Some 
were stripped naked, others worn out with hunger. 
Some were tottering on account of wounds, others had 

to be carried in Doolies Alaf Khan entered (Delhi) 

in darkness with a cloth over his face Everywhere 

did the Mahomedan ladies (in Delhi) weep, hearing 

the news of the plight Some (ladies) tore their 

shirts, others their skirts (trousers). Many broke the 
anklets on their feet, some threw away their preci- 
ous pearl-necklaces and others took off their orna- 
ments Some had lost their brothers and hus- 

bands while others had lost their handsome sons.” 


Preservation oi his 
language 


It will be seen that the original language 
(technically called old Gujarati, Pra- 
krit, the language of the people).* 
in which Padmanabha wrote is pre- 
served in this poem, while that of his contemporaries 
Narsinh Mehta and Mir an Bai, has undergone such 
a change that it is impossible to distinguish it 
from modern Gujarati. The reason is that the work 
never became popular. It did not lose its original 
form in being communicated from mouth to mouth, 
as was the case with the works of Narsinh Mehta 
and Miran Bai. Indeed it was rescued from oblivion 
by Dr. Biihler in A. D. 1875-76, who secured a 


1. See footnotes to p. 40 and p. 41. 

5 
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manuscript copy written by two Jain Sadhus in A. D. 
1550. The Jains took it to be some work written 
by a Jain ( and its name Kahanad De Frabandha 
lent colour to that belief, as PrabandhSs are mostly 
written by Jains) and they kept it in their Bhandar at 
Thar ad, near Palanpur. Its importance as a philo- 
logical find was never appreciated till very recently.^ 


The Dashamskandh ( X Chapter of the Bhagwat ) 
, , has attracted a number of poets; 

Harderatn , , 

one of them was Kesbavdas Harde- 
ram of Prabhas Pa tan, a Xayasth by caste. He wrote 
his Dashamskandh in V. S. 1529.* 


The first epoch of Gujarati poetry closes here. 
, . , , The d.evotiou of the Bhakta to 

^nd of first epoch t i i j 

Krishna, sung both in lyrical ana 

philosophical verse, is a marked feature of the period, 
though not the only qne.^ Narsinh and Miran Bai, 
both quarelled with their nearest and dearest to de- 
vote themselves to Krishna and each was rewarded 


1. The poem has been critically edited by Dahyabhai P. Derasari 
Bsq. Barrister-at-law, who read a valuable paper on the subject at 
the Third Gujarati Sahitya Parishad at Kajkot in A. D. 1909. « I am 
indebted to that paper for the above summary. 

2. This work as has been published by Ambalal 

B. Jani B. A., through the help of The Forbes Gujarati Sabha, with 
a valuable Introduction by Natvarlal I. Desai, b. a. 

3. See an^ p, 30 footnote. 
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with the beatific vision, the description of which 
they have sung in numbers, which still appeal to 
the hearts of men and women of Gujarat. 


Opinion of Prof. 
B. K. Thakore 


As to the poetic value to be attached to some 
of the poems of Miran Bai and Nar- 
sinh Mehta, Prof. B, K. Thakore 
rightly notes, “that all Gujaratis 
with one voice acclaim (accept) that they are “ins- 
pired: a Prasadi (gift)- of the third eye 'of Shiva, 
a tare phen,omeno^’’.‘ 




1. See p, 124, l,yric (1928) by Prof. B. K. Thakore. 



CHAPTER IV 

POETS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


The sixteenth century, till recent researches were 
made was taken to be a period of comparative 
barrenness. But in reality that is not so. The Hakems 
of Gujarat were slowly becoming independent of the 
central Pathan authority at Delhi which itself was 
weakening; The most powerful of these rulers, Sul- 
tan Mohammed Begda, also lost ground and political 
anarchy was the result. Akbar conquered Gujarat 
in 1573 A. D., but even then the state of internal 
disturbance could not be put an end to. The times 
were too unfavourable for the gentle plant of poetry 
to grow or prosper. Still we have got a fair num- 
ber of poets to rescue the period from the reproach 
of utter barrenness. Till researchers brought to 
light the works of other poets, Vasto, Vachharaj 
and Tulsi were considered to be the three notable 
poets of the period. 

Vasto was a Dodia Koli’' of Borsad in the Kaira 

district. His profession was that of 
Vasto . . , 1 

an agriculturist, but early in life, 

' he renounced the world and its ways, and remained 
1. He himself says so: 

Vol IV p. 288 (5^^ 
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a bachelor passing his time in travelling as a pil- 
grim in the company of Sadhus and Sannyasis all 
over India. His two poems, Sukadevakhyan (V. S. 
1624) based on a portion of Shanti Parva of the Maha- 
bharat and Subhadra Haran, a part of the Maha- 
bharat and the Bhagwat, follow the literary trend 
of the period. They are narrative poems. His third 
work is “Sadhu Charitra” praising the devout lives 
of Saints and Sadhus like Narsinh Mehta, Miran 
Bai and Nabhaji. Besides this there are Padas 
written by him. 

Vachharaj was the follower of the famous reli- 
gious leader Kabir of Upper India, 
and hailed from Jambusar, a place 
of some importanace near Broach. His poem, Ras 
Manjari (V. S. 1635), is a collection of stories, which 
show the innate intelligence of the gentler sex when 
it comes to servfug their own ends. Towards the 
end of this poem' he advises his reader not to feel 
sorry (*n at what he has narrated, as it 

portrays the difference between soul and body. 

It is a secular piece and foreshadows the line which 
Samal Bhatt was to follow so brilliantly later. 

Tulsi, a poet of mote in his time, was a Sara- 
swat Brahmin of Kundanpur, in 
Kathiawad, ' and he has narrated 


Vachharaj 


Tulsi 


I. See p 246, Vol. TV, 
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(V. S. 1604)* the sad experiences (in a famous 

KathiawSdi ) of little Dhruva who was ban- 
ished from his home, and who by observing 
the strictest of penances in the forest, pleased God. 
The tale of Dhruva, like a number of other incidents 
in the Bhagwat, the Ramayan and the Mahabharat, 
has formed the staple of many poems, early and 
late.* In these works, however, “one clearly feels 
the quickening of the genius of the next century 
which was to burst upon the country with a regu- 
lar shower of great poets, and with a variegated 
luxuriance of beautiful and powerful poetry.”^ 

Besides the three poets mentioned above, a poet 

„ who wrojte with taste and vigour, 

Ganapati , , , , , 

has recently been unearthed by 

1 • ^13 «fw. 

X X X X 

p. 82 Vol. IV, 

This is a peculiar way of noting the year of the composition of 
a poem. The number of ornaments worn by a lady is 16; that 
should form the first (ari^) number. The final (3{^) number is 4 
the Vedas being four in number. The middle number nought (o) is 
not pronounced. 

2. He himself has treated the Parvas of 

the Mahabharat in the same fashion. 

3. The Classical Poets of GujarSt, by G. M. Tripathi. 
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the late Mr. Chimanlal D. Dalai, m. a.,* who 
had very creditably made the subject of old Gu- 
jarati his own. The name of the poet is Ganapati, 
son of Narsa, a Kayastha by caste, and an inhabi- 
tant of Amod near Broach. He forestalled Samal 
and wrote a narrative poem, called the Madhavanal 
Kamakandala Dogdhak, consisting of twenty-five 
hundred couplets divided into eight parts. It was 
composed in Samvat year 1574 (A. D. 1518). The 
story is narrated in a more pleasing way than 
Samal, and throws some light on the manners and 
customs of the time. 

Another pbet, a Jain Sadhu by name Kushala- 

^ , ..... labha Vachak, who has written 

Kushalalabh , , ' . , 

many books of poems including 
Matu Dhola Chopai (Samvat year 1616, A. D. 1560), 
has tried his hand at the same story, and has called 
his composition Madhavanal Kamakandala Ras.^ Both 
these works are written in old Gujarati, and they 
furnish proof of the fact that Samal was not a 
pioneer, in this .branch of Gujarati literature, but 
had more than one predecessor, whose works must 
have furnished him with materials for his own poems. 

1. See the monthly periodical, Sahitya, for Augu^ 1914. 

2. Rao Bahadur Hargovandas Dwarkad^ Kantavala, who 
published this Ras in the pages of the Sahitya monthly (from 
June 1914), gives Samvat year 1616 and A. D. 1560 as the date 
of its composition. 
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Besides Kusalalabha Vachak there were other 
„ , Jain poets of some fame who 

er Jam poets flourished during this period. I<a- 

vanya Samay ( A. D. 1486 ) who wrote the well- 
known Vimala Prabandh (about A. D. 1512),-a’ 
biography of Vimalsha, the minister of Bhim I,- 
was one of them. Nayasundar (about A. D. 1560- 
1620) has composed a Ras on the popular subject 
of Nala Damayanti and other works. Samaya 
Sundar and Rishabhadas also contributed hand- 
somely to the literature of the period. 

Prose-writing had till now, made very little 

Prose headway. Jain . writers, however, 

began to pay some attention to 
it. Lavanya Samaya has told us that at the age 
of sixteen “he began to compose excellent Rasas 
with parts in prose”.* The Panchtantra was trans- 
lated into prose and also the Ramayana, Yoga- 
vasistha and Bhagwad Gita.* Taba (2^) was the 
term by which prose works were known in 
Jain literature. 5 

1. Gujarat attd Its Iviteratnte p. 164-. 

2. Ambalal B. Jaui’s Hariliila Shodash Kala, Introduction, 

pp. 11-12. ** 

3. A Short history of Jain Literature by Mohanlal D. 
Desai. 
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Nakar' was a Disaval Bania belonging to Baroda 

and he is the author of many 
Nakar , , . , 

poems, out of which seven only are 

published.*- They are the Hatischandrakhyan , (V. S. 

1572), SivaVivah (the marriage of Siva), Dhruva- 

khyan, Chandrahasakhyan, I«avaKushakhyan, Mriga- 

lisamvad, and Bhiladi na ,Bar Mas. Bhaktanial like 

(the work of Nabhaji treats of the Saints of Gujarat 

^nd resembles the Sadhu Charitra of Vasto. He 

(Composed them in plain, simple language with the 

express view of making a present of them to 

Brahmins, who recite them before their audiences 

and so earn their livelihood. They were so recited. 

He thought this would bring him religious merit. 


1. Nakar, who was believed to belong to the seventeenth cen- 
tury is now transfered to this century, as the dates of his com- 
positions supplied by Nakar himself place him there. Vide Ambalal 
B, Jani’s Introduction to Vol. VIII of the f dn his 
opinion which is founded on the study of his works, published 
and unpublished, the poet flourished in Samvat year 15S0-60 and 
must have been alive till V. S. 1630. He is also inclined to think 
that for some of the best works of Fremanand, such as the Nalakhyan, 
the material has been supplied by Nakar’s verses. Vishnudas 
and Shivdas whom he considers to -have lived in the same century 
as Nakar are however, placed in the seventeenth century as a 
Btajor part of their works was acccomplighed during that century. 

2. See Vol. VIII ^ «i|cbT PP- 56-57, for a 

detailed list of his works arranged by Amtelal B. Jani. 



CHAPTER V 

POETS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The first of the brilliant group of three, do- 

minating this century is Akha 

^ (1615-1675 A. D.), styled Bhagat* 
(a devotee of God), a goldsmith 
by caste. He came to Ahmedabad, from a ‘village 
called Jetalpur nearby.^ Early in life the death of 
his sister weaned him away from the pleasures of 
the world, and sowed in him the seeds of that 
Vairagya (retirement from the world) which in- 
fluenced his life to such a great extent. Several 
incidents, coming one in the wake of another, set 
him absolutely in opposition to the ways of the 
world. The belief in Gujarat, crystallised into a 
proverb^, is that a goldsmith will not let even his 
own sister escape without stealing a little gold from 
the quantity entrusted to him, for making ornaments. 
A lady, whom he loved more than his sister, oncfe 
gave him some gold to be made into a necklace. It 
was worth Rs. 300. Out of affection for her, hC' add- 


1 . More correctly a 

2. In the locality known as Ebadia (in Ahmedabad) where 
he resided, there still exists a room known as Akha’S robm 
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■d Rs. 300 from his own pocket, and made an ornament 
rorth Rs. 400. The lady was very mnch pleased with 
he iewellery, but on talking over the matter with 
i friend, it was suggested that it was not possible 
0 find a goldsmith who would act so very much 
igainst the instinct of his craft. Accordingly the 
lecklace was tested by being broken up, and it was 
ound that it contained gold worth more than Rs. 
!00. She went back to Akha |p get it made whole, 
ind on being pressed for information as to how 
-he ornament came to be broken, she made a clean 
breast of the whole affair. Akha was convinced 
that there was no room for good men in the 
world, and that it consisted wholly of dishonest 
men and rogues who would not appreciate honesty 
in others. 


As the head of the royal mint at Ahmedabad, 
he was the victim of the machi- 
nations of some of bis caste-people, 
who charged him with alloying 
'^he silver with baser metals in minting coins. The 
“Siiba first put him into prison and then, enquiring 
into the matter, found that he was innocent. He 
^as set free, but he took the incident so much to 
»heart that he determined to leave the world and its 
sharp practices. He threw his implements into a 
■well, sold off all his belongings, and started in 
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search of a good, virtuous Master (g?), who would show 
him the Right Path. In Ahmedabad, where he 
commenced his search he failed to find such a guru. 
He then proceeded to Benares* and Allahabad 
visiting Gokul enroute. The head of the Vallabha-i 
■charya Mandir (temple) there attracted his attention, 
and he sat at his feet hoping to glean some good 
things from him. As Akha was rich he was well 


received, and fed on all the good 
la search of a Guru . . . . , , • n . 1. 

things which are proverbially to be 
had in a Vaishnav temple, as the Prasad (food-offer- 
ing) of the Thakorji (god).* His spiritual cravings 
were however starved, and he left the place to go to 
Vraj and Mathura where he had the same expe- 
rience. On reaching Benares, he sat at the feet of 
many Saints and Sadhiis, but found none proof 
against mammon and woman. He stayed a long 
time there, and stumbled upon one who gave 
him the right teaching. Near the sacrosanct* Ghat 
of Manikarnika, in an unpretentious hut, he once 


1 . Besides being a place of pilgrimage Benares was the centre of 
India’s learning and culture and the meeting-place of the representa- 
tives of all the Sampradayas. It was usual for any Hindu who 
•wanted to acquire culture and learning to go to Benares. 

2. It is said that Akha was aware of this and therefore 
when invited to sit down to dine he put his costly turban and 
dress on the dining stool, instead of himself taking his seat 
on it. 
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;ard a Sannyasi ( ascetic ), Brahmanand by name," 
:plaining the tenets of the Vedanta philosophy to- 
&nly a single disciple. This was a very unusual 
event in that sacred city, overflowing with students 
and where the humblest of gurus could muster at- 
least one hundred disciples. He used to hide be- 
hind the thin walls of the hut at the reading time, 
^and listen attentively to the lecture.^ This he did 
'for twelve months, and he was thereupon satisfied 
t^at he had discovered his guru. He tried to see 
if wealth or women would tempt him, and waa 
convinced in the end, that he was proof against 
both. He, therefore, resolved to 
put himself under him, and this he 
did in a very unusual manner. It is usual in these 
recitals or lectures for the hearer to respond by a gut- 


-and finding one 


1. See pp. 15-16 of AkhaKrit Kavyo, Part I by Diwan 
Bahadur Narmadashankar D. Mehta b. a. ( 1931 ). 

At a place called Kahanwa, ngjr Jambusar in the Broach 
district, there is an (Institute) Ashram, (known as Bungalow) 
founded with Akha as the guru, and presided over by Swamis. 
In the direct line of descent of the Shishyas ( disciples ) of 
Brahmanand-a guru of Akha.. It is a storehouse of Akha’s unpub- 
lished writings, some of which are edited critically by Sagar and 
recently published by the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad. 

2. He was a goldsmith by caste and profession and not a 
Uwija, and was therefore afraid that he would not be accepted 
as a disciple by any Swami or Brahmin. He had therefore to 
ersort to secrecy. 
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turaj sound,* ot shake of the head to the words of the 
reader. This is supposed to encourage the reader, 
as he knows that his audience is wide awake and 
following him. When the audience is large, some 
naturally go to sleep and fail to respond. But there 
are others to make up for the- silence and the sleep- 
ers are not noticed. But where the audience con- 
sists of only one individual, he has to keep awake. 
In spite of all the guru’s efforts this particular 
hearer happened to go to sleep on a particular day, 
and, as it was necessary to keep up the interest 
of the reading, Akha from behind the wall gave 
his response. This startled the guru, and on sear- 
ching about, he discovered Akha. He was asked 
the reason of his strange conduct, and explaining 
the situation he requested to be received as a 
pupil. As a proof of his earnestness he repeated the 
whole of the Katha (story) he had listened to for 
the last twelve months. The Swami, convinced of 
his great faith in him, took him' as his disciple, 
and during the three years that he lived there Akha 
studied under him the PanchDasi, the Adhyatma- 
Ramayan, the Bhagwad Gita, the YogaVasistha, the 
Ramayan, the Mahabharat and other highly techni- 
cal works on the philosophy of the Vedanta, like 
the Upanishads. 

1. Like ^ ^ corresponding to “Amen”. 
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Interview with 
old guru 


On his way back to Ahmedabacl he again vi- 
sited Gokul.* His object was to 
see how his old gtxm Goknlnath, 
the opulent Vaishnav Maharaj , 
pould .receive him now that he had parted with 
lis worldly wealth, and was rich in the matter of 
mowledge only. It turned out as he had anticipated. 
Che doorkeeper failed to recognise him and prevented 
^is ingress. He refused to believe that he was Akha 
yho, he said, was a very wealthy ^ethia, and not 
k beggar like the individual before him. Hearing 
his discussion, the Maharaj looked out from his 
viudoyr., aud he too., althangh he -c^cogpised Akha., 
epudiated all acquaintance with him. He could 
rery we.ll see that it was his wealth that the Ma- 
iaraj had coveted and not him. In his association 
vith different sects of ascetics (B^vas, Vairagis, 
iadhus) while at Ahmedabad and outside, he had 
ilways observed their conduct very carefully and 
he hypocrisy and loose morals of these people had 
so disgusted him, that he had de- 
Akha-s opinion tgrmined to spend the whole of 

of 3SCCflCS ^ 

his life in exposing them.® On 


1. The former edition mentioned Jeypore, the place where 
he Maharaj lived. Historically Jeypore was fonnded later. This 
iscrepancy was pointed out by Mr. JTatvarlal I. Desai, b. a. 

2. He describes himself as “Akha Sonaro” Akha the Gold- 
mith. Just as a goldsmith distinguishes^etwe^n sterling and in- 
erior gold, so Akha brings to light and exposes human insincerity 
nd hypocrisy. 
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the other hand, he had come across some good 
men too, and he has not failed to render tin to 
them the meed of praise they properly deserved. 
While in his works the exposure of deceitful Sadhus 
and hypocritical Saints predominates, it is not un- 
nsual to find those who have passed his test alluded 
to in terms of great admiration. 

Akha had imhihed many principles of the 
✓ 

Vedanta philosophy of Sankaracharya.' 


His works are, Akhegita, Chitta-Vichar-Samvad^ . 

Akha-s ^orks: their Pauchikaran, Guru-Sishya-Samvad, 
abstruse philosophical Anubhava-Bindu, Shat Padi (Chha- 
nature ppas), Kaivalya Gita, Brahma-L,ila 

(in Hindustani), Parampada-Piapti and Panchdasi- 
Tatparya, which are all, as their very names imply, 
treatises on Vedanta philosophy.^ They are very 
abstruse, and fail to yield their secrets or even 
their o rdinary meaning to the uninitiated reader. 
He has as his style clearly shows, addressed all of 


1. There was preyailing in Gujarat, a threefold influence in 

matters of thought and religion: (i) Sampradayic i. e., of religions 
teachers such as Sankar, Ramanuja, Vallabh, Madhva, (ii) Pauranic: 
mythological and (in) of Saints like Ramanand, Kabir, Nanak and 
Dadu. Akha’s philosophy was an amalgam of all the three. He had 
absorbed Pamanic lore and also the mysticism strpf 

ftfd ol Saints like Kabir. 

2. Besides these large works he has written a good-many 
instructive PadM. 
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[jiem to the general public, but, in doing so, for- 
gotten that the masses had not gone so far in 
search of the Parabrahma as he had done, nor so 
deep into the mysteries of the Kaivalya and other 
Vedautic principles as himself. Besides, all philo- 
sophy, and especially so hard and abstruse meta- 
physics as Sankar’s Vedanta philosophy, is difficult 
to versify. The poetising of this subject hardly 
ever renders it attractive, and for this reason, 
these works of Akha have failed to command uni- 
versal attention. But the fact is otherwise in the 
case of his seven hundred and forty six Chhappas 
(six lined stanzas) ,* and sixty Padas in which 
he has taught some very wholesome lessons about 
the world and its ways. He has mercilessly but justly 
unmasked the worldly wise, those so called leaders of 
the different religious sects, the Sadhus and the 
Saints, the ascetics and the anchorites, steeped in the 
Maya (illusion) of the world, and 
painted the unfavourable aspect of 
wealth, women, progeny, and at- 
tendants, friends and relatives, their hollowness and 


Exposure of 
hypocrisy, 


1. An earlier poet Hlandan Bandhara (a fuller) had written 
'hhappas, which are described as Shatpadi (a noem of six lines) 
,n old manuscripts. See Mandan’s V 1565-78). 

Sindi language is full of this kind of verse. Mandan’s work has 
been referred to at pp. 232-233 of Dr. Thoothi’s “The Vaishnavas 
if Gujarat.” Besides these Akha wrote verses resembling 
Prabhatias (but inferior to Narsinh Mehta’s), EhiST ETlff. 

6 
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their lip-loyalty, in such startling but true colours, 
that this particular part of his work has permeated 
the masses, and many of his telling verses have be- 
come common literary property, and passed into 
ordinary household language. His tenet was that 
your wife, your children, your friends, your relatives 
and your attendants, all fawn upon you because of 
your wealth; as soon as that disappears, they desert 
you. The world and its love, the sansar and its 
hate, its likes and ^dislikes, are all 

and preaching the un- ways of the world are 

reality of the world ^ 

unreal. The Sadhus and Sannyasis 
are unreal and hypocrites. The one Real Being is 
the Parabrahma, and to him should we all turn, 
leaving “the trappings” of the world to take care 
of themselves. 

Akha was not a very cultured but a ( ) 

, , , , individual. His language therefore 

Akha’s style . , , , . , ® , 

IS far from classical. It is like rough 

unhewn stone, albeit for some purposes it is exceed- 
ingly effective. For satire, caustic criticism, telling 
examples and similies, and fearless exposure, he is 
hard to beat.' In this respect he is unequalled 

1. Prof. B. K. Thakore calls Akha’s caustic criticisms 
“burning tongues of the flame of a £re not found in this world’ 
Prof. Thakore mentions the Bible, the Koran and the 
commencement of the Bhagwat, detailing the signs of Kaliyug, as 
matching Akha’s prophetic satire. Lyric, p. 124. 
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Gujarati. He lashes vice, with a heavy 
pifhip but the rauge of his satire is limited, 
Se repeats himself. Thus a selection of his satires 
more edifying than a complete collection. There 
is also to be noted the obscurity of a great many 
of the phrases and words he uses, and the un- 
familiar sources of Vedantic metaphysics, from which 
tie draws most of his similies. These two factors 
Lave constituted him, so far as the greater part of 
bis compositions is concerned, a poet for the select 
[ew. His verses are devoid of wit. You feel they 
ire the product of a man, severe and austere, who 
s moved to indignation at the immorality, hypo- 
:risy, and vice prevalent around him. He resembles 
fuvenal in his power of epigram and in the force 
jf his attacks on contemporary superstition and vice, 
society in Gujarat has not changed greatly since 
lis time, and some of his descriptions are as true 
oday as they were when they were written. 

As examples -of his verses, satirical and ordi- 
lary, the following should suffice. 

After finding out the real nature of the 

. , . Maharaj at Gokul, whose name 

And satire . 

was Gokulanatn, ne said, ‘‘I made 

jokulanath my guru (preceptor), which was like 

sutting reins ' on an old bullock (who eats your 

Eood but does not answer to the goad). He (the 
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guru) would take away your wealth but not -the 
uneasiness of your mind. What good can such a 
guru do 

“He has with great zest proclaimed himself a 
guru, (but) how can a man with a stone round 
his neck, float ?”^ He means to say that if the 
teacher himself has the stone of ignorance round 
his neck how can he swim, much less make 
others swim ? 

He did not believe in the spiritual benefits of mere 
pilgrimages. He said, “at the feet 

Pilgrimage r tt •• / • 

of Hanjan ’(a pious man, one 
who has known God) are a million places of pil- 

1. 3^ ^55?^ EIT# 

VR ft, 5 ^ ? 

A variant to this couplet is suggested at p,8 of the Intro- 
duction to AkhaKrit Kayyo, part I, by Diwan Bahadur Narmada- 
sbankar D. Mehta' 

3? ^ fftliSMW, ^13tl 517^ 

J15I ^ 57^, qoi 

The variant is found in the oldest manuscript of jjq^ alri. 
The verses convey the idea that .in accordance with custom I made 
Gokulnath my Guru and put reins on my guruless mind. In order 
to placate myself I thus became an individual with a‘ guru, but 

after experience, my thoughts remained guruless all the same 
i.e., independent, without the shackles of a .guru. 

This no doubt seems to be the correct version though in- 
effective as satire. 

3^ ’Jt ^ ^ Tfpn dft ? 


2 . 
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I 

[primage.”-' He came to this conclusion from ex- 
ierience gained as a widely travelled pilgrim. 


He had 

His union with 
Brahma 


reached the highest stage that a 
Vedantin aspires to. He had 
known the unity of Jiva and 
Iswara, he had. reached the final 


peatitude, and become one with the Brahma. He 
laid, ‘ ‘ everyone is undergoing penance (rl'T) to get 
Hari, but Akha moves in Hari (i.e., in Hari 
he lived, moved and had his being) by himself 
without the help or mediation of penances.”^ Also, 
"you become your own guru, there is none other 
to whom to pray. Leaving off concentrating upon 
externals, turn your devotion inside, i.e., inside 
your own heart. ^ (Know thyself).” 


In his opinion Sanskrit, the language of the 

learned, had no magic in it. Pra- 
Views on language , , ,, 

krit or even vernacular was equally 

good, when used effectively, and so he used the latter 

as the vehicle for the expression of his thoughts. His 

aim was to teach the ma'sses, and open their eyes 

to the follies practised • round about them. If that 

t 

1 . 

2 fR ^ HI 31# #. 

3. 3? Hitt 3 U2IHT, 

HTlt It# 213^, HI3H aintHf 
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was attained, then it was all right, and so he said,' 
“Why do you stick to (this or that) language, 
O idiot ? He who succeeds on the battlefield (irre- 
spective of the weapons he uses) is a hero,’'^ 

In developing some of his themes, he uses 

very homely illustrations. A man 
His illustrations , , , i . • 

who pays no heed to what is 
taught to him or what he has heard, he likens 
to a leaky leather-hag going down a deep well.^ 
A vainglorious man who happens to have a little 
sprinkling of knowledge is likened to a quarrelsome 
daughter-in-law who has become the mother of a 
son ( this event, it need not be said, enhances 
her status greatly in a Hindu family ).'• He is 
“like a fighting bull, grazing his fill in clover in 
the monsoon, or like a mad dog. Everyone is 
afraid of such a man, says Akha, because, for- 
sooth, he is like a monkey drinking wine ( which 

1. g ^ % wit ^ ^ gj:. , 

2. A very lucid exposition of the views of Akha on the compa- 
rative value of Sanskrit and Prakrit ( the language of the people ) 
will be found at pp. 12 and 13 of Akha Bhakta and his poetry, 
E paper read before the Second Session of The Gujarati Sahitya 
Parishad at Bombay, (1907 A. D.) by Ambalal B. Jani. 

HKWlt ^ ^ %ni ?lfl^, 115^1. 
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^increases its mischievous tendency).”^ “He hear- 
kened to the Katha (sacred reading) so long that 
jbe became deaf; still he did not know who Brahma 
was/’^ “He (a fool) worships all stones as gods.”^ 

Akha has pr otested against his being called a 
poet.-* He styles himself a philo- 

^'called a^poet*^^ sopher, a knower (Jnani), but 
still his Chhappas have placed 
him, much against his will, in the rank of poets. 

It is difficult to say whether Akha had 

studied that particular branch of 
rgnoMOM^of^prosody (prosody). 

N one of his poems are composed 
in any recognised metre. He tried to write in a 
popular strain ignoring the (classical metres). 

His Chhappas are not the Chhappas recognised by 
prosody but are another name for Chopais, rounded 
off with six instead of four lines (cho-four, pais-lines)t 

1- ^ ^ apar Efit ^1. 

2. ^ )3R5Sr ERR, anfR. 

3. V ^ 

4. 51 ^ qiyitg ? 

He says elsewhere; what is the use of Akha being a poet, 
i what he advises is not practised ? 
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His pithy epigrams and terse phrases proved 


Akha begias a new 
epoch iu literature 


of great help to him in the line 
of work he had laid down for 
himself. His work was mote of 


a destructive than constructive nature, and the 
careful student will note that with him, therefore, 
began a new epoch in Gujara ti literature. He is 
the leader of that school of poetry which parted 
company with Bhakti, and which ceased to lay 
the foundation of its work only on the worship of 
Krishna. We miss in him and in those who follow 
him that singleness of purpose which saw in the 
cow-herd of Brindaban, the Lord of the Universe, 
and which saw salvation merely in devotion ) 

to Hari. Henceforth poetry became, so to speak, 
secular, and ceased to minister to religion. Akha 
revelled in philosophy, Premanand in delineation 
and description of human and physical nature, and 
Samal in story-telling. The verse literature of 
Gujarat thus made an entirely new and welcome 
departure, beginning with Akha.' 


1. (i) Swami Brahmanand of Beaaras had defied conventioa ii. 

accepting non-Brahmm pupils, not one but four : Akha, Gopal, Butia 
and Narhar. They all tried their hand at poetry. Gopaldas w'th 
Gopal Giti (V S. 17361 at Ahmedabad. Butia wrote verses (Padas) 
on Jnan and Vairagya and Narhar vers'ons of Gita and Yoga Vasista. 
(V. S. 1677 ) The characteristics of their -work are thus sutanted 
up in doggerel 
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The laurel crown is ungrudgingly placed on 

L _ ^ . the brow of Premanand, who fol- 

Premanand : his merit rr • --i. 

lowed Akha. If any single indi- 
vidual has uplifted the language and literature of 
Gujarat from the mire of obscurity, if any one 
writer has rescned it from the stigma of being a non- 
Sanskritic and therefore plebeian literature, fit only 
^or barbarians, if by a vow solemnly made and 
irreligiously kept, any single poet has brought it in 
Tine with the much-renowned and ultra-cultured 
literatures of Sanskrit and Prakrit, it is Preman and. 
It is said of him that he had taken a vow not to 


are articles of every-day food of the countr y 
people. It is difficult to find their English equivalents; hardly 
any literary significance should be attribute! to thj oap let. See 
pp. 17. AkhaKfit Kavyo, Part I. by Diivan Bahadur Narmada- 
shankar D. Mehta. 

(ii) A very interesting and instructive expisition of 
Ajiha’s philosophy and poems will be fonnd in Dr. T hoothi’s 
“I'he Vaishanavas of Gujarat” pp. 238-Z42. He doubts that there 
wds any Brahmanand at all who was Akha’s teacher. The Brah- 
malaand referred to by him is a philosophical concept , and that 
he'plajs a pun on the word. (Ibid,pp. 239-249 ). 

(iii) The late Mr. N. B. Divatia in lecture V. of the lec- 
tures delivered as the Thakkar Vasanji Madhavji lectures on Guja- 
rati Language and Literature (p. 97-127) deals comprehensively 
with Akha’s work-“Sparks from the Anvil.” 
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recognised language of the cultured and the learned^ 
and Premanand also at the outset fell a victim to 
the prevailing fashion. His first compositions were 
in Hindi. He showed them with great delight to 
his preceptor Ramachar^n, who was a Gujarati by 
birth. The Swami said, ‘-Are you not proud of 
your own mother-tongue ? Why do you compose 
poems in Hindi? It is to be greatly regretted.” 
This touched him to the quick, and it was at this time 
that he took the vow not to put on his tnrban 
until he had enriched his mother-tongue. 

In Gujarat there is an institution of Puran- 
reciters called V15 or «Tl'>i*T5 

Puran-reciters of _ , . , . . . . 

Gujarat They are Brahmins, and their busi> 

ness is to recite at night before 
large audiences, with suitable comments and illustra- 
tions accompanied by music, soul-stirring epics 
like those of the Mahabharat and the Ramayan. The 
verses are mostly their own, composed impromptu 
and while singing them, they keep time by 

means of striking an iron ring, worn on their 

little fingers, against a large, round, narrow- 
necked copper vessel called niij?: or JTT®T. Even 
at the present day the institution exists, though 

it is not so flourishing as of yore. A clever 
reciter carries the audience with him by his 

manner of reproducing the incidents vividly be- 
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iore them. Any night, in the streets of Broach, 
Surat, Ahmedabad or Baroda, one can see the 
Bhatt now swaying his audience by means of his 
apt illustrations, and again exciting them to the 
very highest pitch of feeling, by himself sympathe- 
tically half-rising from his seat, in narration of a 
spirited dialogue, like that of Duryodhana and Bhim 
or Karna and Arjuua, when they meet face to face. 
These Puran reciters were a great power in the 
land before modern education and printing presses 
brought books to the homes of the people. A light 
or two, a couple of attendants to supplement the 
music of the reciters, and either cap the verse or 
join in the chorus and a platter to collect the 
coins as one hearer after another came forward 
to do obeisance to the Bhatt, completed the para- 
phernalia of these itinerant story-tellers. If they 
were sweet-voiced and eloquent they attracted large 
audiences and made a lot of money. Their recitals 
were so instructive too, that even educated men 
did not disdain to attend them; and those who 
have listened to one of them mourn their gradual 


Premanand’s earnings 
from Puran recitation 


disappearance. This was the pro- 
fession of Premanand, and when he 
died at t,he ripe age of ninety eight 


he left behind him, eight hdtises besides a considerable 


sum in cash representing his accumulated savings. He 


also spent a large amount in giving caste-dinners. 
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He divided time chiefly between Baroda, 

Snrat and Nandarbar, to which 
last place he went towards the 
end of his life. It is presumed 
that he was supported by the rulers of Nandarbar, 
but of this no mention is made in his works. 


places where Prema- 
nand lived 


It was at one time believed that Premanand 
and Samal were contemporaries 

Rivalry between Pre- 

manand and Samal, and bitter rivals. It has now been 
a myth shown that Samal came when Pre- 

manand was far advanced in age and that therefore 
rivalry between them was impossible. Moreover their 
literary interests lay in quite different fields. Pre- 
manand wrote and recited before audiences made up 
of men and women of the higher classes on the lines 
of a Pauranic Vyas, basing his work on mythological 
8THp<<i«ts; while Samal composed verses and stories 
of marvel and miracle for the benefit of the lower 
strata of society, Thakardas (minor Thakors) and 
the masses. They have each of them set out their 
objects in their own writings.* 


Premanand’s desire to add to and improve 
the literature of Gujarat was keen. 
The very low estimate formed of 


Low estimate of 
Gujarati in his time 


Gujarati at the time in compa- 


1. Ambalal B. Jam in Premanand Jivankala pp. 92-94 and 
106-109; Subhadraharan (1924), has something to say on this matter. 
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isoa with its sister vernaculars is rather humo- 
ously epitomised in the following hackneyed couplet. 

31% % e%a5 it % ifK; 

aris 0 3n%, a 5ii 

Abe Tabe (Urdu or Hindustani for ‘here and there') 
4s worth, sixteen annas in the rupee, and Athe 
^athe (Marwadi for the same words) twelve. Ikdam 
[Tikadam (Marathi for the same) eight annas and 
Bun San, (Gujarati equivalent for ‘what’) only 
four pice ( one anna. )‘ 

This characteristically low place assigned to 
Gujarati, Premanand could not 

literary club 

pen did he create a treasure- 
house of interesting and instructive literature, 
but he brought into existence a literary club of 
sympathetic spirits of both sexes, numbering about 
one hundred, pledged to carry forward the banner 
he had unfurled. Of these, fifty-two were actual 
workers 'in the, field, twelve being women.^ Out of 


1. This alsj) indicates that there were politically three reigning 
influences in Gujarat at that time. 

2. It is said Vallabh has thus alluded to them in Premanand- 
Katha, which has not yet seen the light of the world. See 

pp. 2-3 ERTSWSSr Vol. 9. 

^ ^1^ 5T€1 31% ^ ^ 5?I 

^ 11^ tra 31% ^ 11551 ^ Q(%)^ 
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these, six have left a name and considerable poetry, 
viz., Virji, Haridas, Dwarkadas, Ratneshwar, Vallabh 
and Sundar. Two of them Vallabh-Premanand’s 
own son-and Virji were his favourites. 

We shall pass on to a consideration of the 
poet’s works after alluding to one 

Piemanands love^ very notable instance of that affec- 
for Gujarati 

tion for his mother-tongue which 
endured till his dying-day. One of his best poems, 
viz., the Dasama Skandha (Tenth Chapter of the- 
Bhagwat, containing the history of the child-life of 
Krishna) was yet unfinished, and he felt his powers 
failing rapidly. He thereupon summoned to him his 
four most advanced pupils. Vallabh, Ratneshwar,’ 
Virji and Sundar, and called upon each of them to 
compose a sample couplet bearing on the subject 
matter of the Tenth Chapter. The couplets of the 
first three he felt to be far superior to that of 
Sundar, but each of them at the end of the couplet 
had described himself as a poet, as was the invari- 

^ ^l®l? '^'51 5W3 *nu 

Some critics doubt Premanand’s having founded a club of 
pupils, but differing from them. Diwan* Bahadur K. H. Dhmva, 
Diwau Bahadur H. T). Kantawala, AmbUal B. Jani and others do 
affirm the above view. 

1. Ratneshwar has composed Dashamskandh in V. S. 1739 
(A, D. 1683). It has been published by the late Pandit Gattulalji, 
in 1871 A. D. 
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ble practice of poetry writers. Premanand hiulself 

iad never taken this title for himself. He modestly 

:alled himself simple Bhatt or Vipra Premanand, and 

if any one addressed him as a poet, he did not like it. 

Sundar had deliberately omitted this appellation, and 

30 the scales turned in his favour, and the dying 

behest of the illustrious master to complete his poem, 

-Bhagvat-Dasam-was laid on him.* 

The literary programme said to have been laid 

down by Premanand was that he 

and scheme of himself should write poetry like or 
aevelopmest * 

on the model of Sanskrit and Prakrit, 

iris son Vallabh, Hindi; Ratneshwar, Marathi; Virji, 
Urdu and Persian; while Sundar was to compose 
Sanskrit Pauranic tales. He is reputed to have esta- 
blished a Pathshala to teach poetry, and had fifty two 
disciples in it according to a statement attributed 
to Vallabh, his son referred to above, 

1. Sundar completed the DaSam in V. S. 1796. However, it is 
to be noted here that, neither Sundar himself nor Premanand has 
made any reference to having an incomplete Da^amSkandh been 
entrusted to him for completion anywhere in that work. But at the 
end of the fifty third chapter Sundar merely states that he is 
completing this work from where it was left incomplete, e, g.. 

As the year of the completion of D&iam by Sundar (V. S. 1796) is taken 
as a landmark in determining Freminand’s death year, the above 
point has to be made clear. 

7 
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The modern fashion is to divide poetry into 

subjective and objective. Prema- 
Hxs poetry objective handiwork would fall under 

the second category. 

His poetical works, already published, alone 

come to neatly thirty six in 
His -works , 

number.* 

1. 1. (Hia first poem); 2. (A. D. 

1664); 3. (A. D. 1667); 4. (A. D. 1671); 

5. (A. D. 1671); 6. (A. D. 1672); 

7. (A. D. 1673); 8. (A. D. 1674); 9. 

(A. D. 1678); 10. (A. D. 1680); 11. JlNraiW?! (A. 

D. 1681); 12. ?ns (A. D. 1681); 13. (A. D, 1682); 

14. (A. D. 1682); 15. (A. D- 1683); X6. 

(A. D. 1684); l7 ^I; (A. D. 1684); 18. 

(A. D. 1685); 19. (A- D. 1685); 20. 

(A. D. 1689); 21. (A. D. 1692), 22.M^t(A. 

D. 1696), 23. 1*T3J§:<^ (A. D. 1702), 24, (A. D. 

1692-1709); 25- (A. D. 1710); 26. 

* Premanand was dissatisfied with fi®*! taken 

on a wager to compose in one day, a work, which would take 
only ghadis to peruse. He won the bet, but being composed in 
a hurry, the various ^gs and gf^s^s were not to his taste. 

t Devichaiitra (pHgd)— H<llmi) was composed in answer to a 
challenge, that there was no merit in reproducing the Markandeya 
'PurSn, which was easy enough Devicharitra was comparatively 
difllculti Premanand, therefore, wrote it to show that he was at 
home in that branch of the Puragas too. 
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The poems are of two kinds; domestic sub- 
„ ^ ^ , jects and semi-ielieious or Pan- 

poems : their ranic subjects. He had to choose 
popularity former because of his being 

twitted by fellow Puranis (Reciters of the Puranas) 
whose vested interests were being jeopardised,^ that 
he was no poet, but one who repeated what had 
already been recited in books i.e., the Puranas 
and other religious treatises. He, therefore, chose 


27 or a part of 28. 29. 

30. or iTfrawt, 31. 82. 38. 

(34) (35) 3^, (36) ^ 

To these some add (l) (2) ^ITFrTJT, (3) 

(4) (5 ) (6) (7) 

(8)#RR%, (9) (lO)Rq^^R, (ll) twm, (12) 

RiPTror, (13) (14) (15) (le) or 

(17) (18) and (19) 

RTRRS. (20) His first attempt at HaSam, a mss. of which is 
in the Gujarati Press of Bombay.* 

* This list is kindly arranged by Mr. Natvarlal Ichharam 
Desai, B. A. 

A list of Premanand’s works, published, unpubiished and 
seen by Mr. Ambalal Jani, will be found at pp. 110-116 of Su- 
ihadrahara^, Premanand Jivankala, by A. B. Jani b. A. (1924). 

1. An interesting notice of the Jir^stile attitude of such rival 
'eciters will be found at pp. 83-86 of PremSuand Jivankali in 
Subhadraharan, by A. B. ^ni. 
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some of the most outstanding incidents in the life 
of Narsinh Mehta, the great devotee of Krishna, 
and by the magic of his genius treated them in 
such an intensely popular vein, that to this day 
not a single individual, man or woman, who claims 
to be a native of Gujarat, will be found un^ 
acquainted with either of his poems on those subjects. 
The delineation of the characters, the descriptions of 
the various situations, and the simple language, 
coupled with the smooth run of the verses appeal 
to all, and from one year’s end to another itinerant 
beggars and charity-seeking Brahmins contribute and 
testify to his popularity by singing them in street 
after street of the towns and villages of GujarSt, 
even today. 


Two auspicious occasions in the lives of 
Narsinh Mehta’s two children fur- 

Poems connected with . , , , ... . . , , . 

Narsinh Mehta 

poems: fiWT? and 5^* 

These were tbe marriage of his son Sa- 
maldas and the day when it was announced to 
him that his daughter Kuuvarbai was to become 
a mother-a very great event in the life of a Hindu 
woman-wheu in consequence thereof in order to 
to show his pleasure at the event he was called 
upon to make presents to all her relatives-at-law. 
The incident of his having drawn a Hundi (bill 
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exchange) on his Master Kiishg.a at Dwarka 
and the performance of his deceased father’s Sraddha 
(funeral obsequies) are told in verse. Narsinh 
Mehta’s poverty is proverbial, and so is the richness 
of his faith in his lyord Krishna. The ill-feeling 
of his relatives and their readiness to pour ridicule 
on him, when, on account of his poverty, he was 
found to be materially embarrassed, as for example, 
at the time of his son's marriage, as well as the 
readiness with which Krishna delivered him from 
bis troubles, form the themes of his poems. The pic- 
ture he has drawn of the manners and customs 
of those times (we have not changed at all since 
then, and it is true today as it was then) is so 
vivid, the quiet humour pervading his narration 
when e.g., a sister-in-law or a mother-in-law 
asserts her authority over the daughter-in-law, the 
extremely amusing way in which the ladies of the 
caste bantered Narsinh Mehta and his strange party 
of Sadhus, who, contrary to all practice, accompany 
him on such an auspicious though worldly occasion, 
the ramshackle house of the poor devotee, and his 
still more ramshackle conveyance, yoked to old and 
worn-out bullocks in which he drives from Juna- 
gadh to his daughter’s husband’s place-Una-the genius 
displayed in all these is so wonderful that no 
translation into English of these verses can convey 
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any idea of the original. An intimate knowledge of 
the manners and customs of the natives of Gujarat 
is necessary to appreciate these poems and no out- 
sider would, therefore, he able, even if he under- 
stood the language, to appreciate the full beauty 
of the composition and its accuracy. A few extracts 
are, however, given below. 

In Kunvarbai’s Mamerun, he thus describes the 
abject poverty of her father, Narsinh Mehta: 

“After his marriage, Mehta lived with his wife. 
In his home he would worship Damodax, with a 
necklace, and sectarial marks and seal-impressions 
on his fore-head and body. His associates were 
Sadhus, Vaishnavas and ash-besmeared ascetics, and 
in his house would be heard the blowing of con- 
ches, the beating of Kartals and the ringing cif 
bells. In the open space in the middle of the 
house, there were clusters of the Tulsi plant 
(sacred to Vishnu) and night and 

Mehta’s house • Singing. No tilling 

of the soil, no business, no com- 
merce were carried on. The devotee of Hari was 
absorbed in the contemplation of God. Any Vaishnav 
who came to his house was welcome to dinner, and 
Mehta passed his day^ in singing the praises of 
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Ood. 'I'he Lord of the Universe supplied the food, 
and Mehta, had an abiding faith in Him.”^ 

The conveyance in which Mehta and his party 
travelled is thus described: 


“The vehicle was old and the yoke was crooked. 
The flpft had its sticks broken. The 9551^1 and the 
'lf»r"fts-the parts of the vehicle which prevent the 
wheels from slipping off the axle-tree-belonged to 
different individuals. The pair of bullocks was bor- 
rowed A sack was tied to the rear of the vehicle, 

in which were a number of musical instruments. 
There was a bag full of holy white or yellow clay 
and the sacred Tulsi wood. How could the 
bullocks who were wanting in physical strength go 
forward ? The party of Vaishnavas (consequently) 
pushed the vehicle from behind. They shouted and 
encouraged the beasts ( by pushing the cart ) to go 
forward when the road was uphill and (when they 


1 . 

JR, 

9ft 

^ 97% % 9%, 

ftw 9^7, 

% 9979 9T9T 


97(1 R9, 

9|oi| % ys,! 

^73 9T3 % 97% 99, 

9ff9^ 979 

^ 999 9lft 9^79777;, 

39 Jii^ ^5797 ft9%. 
ft919 99t 9%97% 99. 

9 ^ 3 ^ % ^ 97 ^. 

9T%¥, 97^1 ?, 9ii! ^ V, 
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had climbed up) cried out, ‘Victory, Victory to the 
Lord of Vaikuntha.’ When one bullock refused to 
move, out of sheer exhaustion, and sat down, the other 
dragged (the vehicle) on. The one that had fallen dovra 
was made to get up by twisting his tail; a thousand 
(such) strange scenes occurred. The joints of the 
vehicle had parted company. The made a grating 
sound, the wheels creaked dreadfully. They got into 
( the vehicle ) and alighted ( from it ) and again got 
into it with the names of Rama and Krishna on their 
lips. (Thus) Narsinh Mehta came up (at last) at 
noon and the whole village of Una turned out to 
have a look at the spectacle. 

1 . = 3 ^ ^ 

X X .X X 

X X X X 

^ ^ 313 =^ 1 ^, ‘ir % 

333 ’‘it 313 

^ 3 ^ ' 331 %, 313 

?n%gi3 33T 3f 33i’^t, 

?n3t’^ 3g 3 ^ 3f ’33i’^. 

3% %% % 3^ 3^, % ’C131i®’>13 3T33)’, 

33331 , gjn MIH'jft. 

If ^ H sft t?. 
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In the “Hundi” the description of Sri Krishna 

turning up in the bazar at Dwarka, 
Description of . , . 

Krishna as a Bania ^ ^auia Shroff to 

take up and honour the Hundi 
drawn on him by Narsinh Mehta, is so lifelike and 
characteristic of persons of that community in every 
little detail, that he wh(^ reads it, at once recognises 
on it the stamp of the genus Bania. ^ The simper 
of the Bania and the stutter in his speech, his badly 
folded turban and bedecked figure rise up before 
the reader as a living image.* 


Some of his poems have made such a deep im* 


Periodical recitation 
of his poems 


pression on the people of Gujarat, 
that they are sung both in public 
and private, all through the year. 


^ "r, ^ ^ ^ 'i'. 



^ §» ^ ’ll 51^ 

sa 

Compare also, with this the description of a cloth-merchant 
which form Krishna had assumed in ^3 ??, O 41 

2. See pp. 51-52 Premanand Jivankala, Subhadra Hatap by 
Ambalal B. Jani for other similar instances of by Premanand, 

in his other works. 
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Some people make it a point to read Sudama Cha- 
ritra every Saturday, and the Mamerun or Hundi 
every Sunday. The former is always requisitioned 
when Gujarati women are busy with preparations 
for the observance of the first pregnacy ceremony of 
a relative.* In the month of Chaitra sounds of the 
recitations of his Okha Haran fall on the ear, in 
almost every town and village if not in every 
home, and the Sraddha is sung at every annual 
ritual bearing that name. In the monsoon, villagers 
are very fond of hearing his Dasama Skandha read, 
in addition to the Nalakhyan and the OkhaHaran. 

Premanand was a master of the poetic 

aesthetics and poetics as 

His mastery over understood in Sanskrit, and in his 
poetic aesthetics, 

and poetics works, we find everywhere illustra- 
tions of all the nine It is said 

that the Okha Haran was written with the purpose 
of illustrating the (the sentiment of love), 

the Ranayajna the (the sentiment of heroism), 

the Mamerun the fR’TW (comic sentiment) and the 
SudamaCharitra the (the sentiment of quietism). 

But truly speaking, Premanand is the master of all 
the ^s and in one and the same poem, we come 

1. The occasions on which Premanand’s poems are still being 
s nng with zeal and animation are fully set out at p. 47 of Pre- 
mauand Jivankala Subhadra Haran, by Ambalal B. Jani. 
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fecrossj numerous illustrations of all of them each 
pne being the best of its kind. Who can say that 
In the OkhaHaran the description of the battle 
petween Okha’s husband, and her father’s army fails 
fin any way short of similar descriptions in the 
^"Abhimanyu Akhyan or Sudhanvakhyan, or that the 
tragic scenes in the Nalakhyan are inferior to such 
scenes in' the Dasama Skandha ? Can it be said that 
!the quiet humour and latent satire, which are the 
^prevailing features of the scene where Nagar ladies 
banter the wife of Narsinh Mehta for the lateness 
of the Sraddha dinner, are a whit worse than those 
disclosed in a parallel scene in the Mamerun where 
these very gentle souls are anxiously scanning the 
situation, and Narsinh Mehta is called upon to 
distribute presents to than ? It is true, that the 
motif, the leading purpose of writing a particular 
poem is the illustration of a particular because 
the subject matter of the poem exemplifies or typi- 
fies it. The OkhaHaran is meant to exemplify the 
love of a young girl for her swain, the Sudama.- 
Charitra, the affection of one friend for another, 
but it must be said that Premanand could handle 
all in one and the same poem with the same con- 
spicuous ability. 

It would occupy too much sp^ce to notice 
each poem of Premanand ’s even in the most cur- 
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Bory manner. It must suffice to give an outline of 
some of his most celebrated works. 


The Dasama Skandh (Tenth Chapter of the 
, Bhagwat), the Nalakhyan, the Okha- 

Some poems uoticed .. -r., . -i .i 

Haran, the Ranayajna and the 
Sudamacharitra, are among them, though the Vaman 
Katha and Sudhanvakhyan are also equally worthy 
of our study. 


The first part of the Dasama Skandha is taken 

up entirely with the childhood and 
Dasama Skandha V -l a f • t. 

boyhood of Krishna. The various 
incidents in his life, the different allegorical situations 
in it, his love for and his mischief with the Gopis, 
his affetion for cows, his life at Gokul and Brindaban, 
his killing his maternal-uncle Kansa and liberating 
his real father and mother, his final separation from 
his adoptive parents, Nanda and Jasoda, these have 
iurnished Premanand with themes and his interesting 
genius has made his creations realities to the people 
of Gujarat. Krishna had gone down to recover a 
ball which had accidentally fallen into the waters of 
the Jamna while playing hockey with his fellow 
cowherdboys. The river was inhabited by a fierce 
serpent-demon called Kaliya-Naga, the black serpent, 
so fierce that the intensity of his black coloured poi- 
son had made even the waters of the river dark, 
and made it most dangerous for birds even to fly 
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pver it. On Jasoda being informed of this untoward 
pventj she burst into a long and feeling lament, and 
ffremanand’s description of this incident is a lyric of 
■unique beauty. The pathos is such that few readers 
can resist shedding tears at the bitterness of the 
mother’s grief revealed therein.’ The following is but a 
feeble version of a part of it, the concluding six lines r 

“With rings in his ears, and flute in his 

mouth, he used to return home 
Jasoda’s lament ,1. . . \ • ..i. 

(from the forests) in the evening. 

He would point at his stomach with his finger to say 
that he was hungry, addressing me as mother. His 
scarf was 'yellow and he would tuck his Dhotar up 
between his legs and, ask for the churning rope, 
knowing that I, his old mother was exhausted. 
Now that he is gone who will help me to churn 
the milk? He was lord of the Gopis, how will they 
now live without him? How will his little compa- 
nions fare ? The cows will die mutely sorrowing. 
Why has my darling turned his face from me ? 
What can have enticed him ?’“ 

ydH ^41^ ^ <4^1* 

^ ’RR Mdg ^ ^ 
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The passages describing Krishna’s determina- 
tion forever to leave Goknl for Mathura, and how 
on the news being communicated to Nanda and his 
wife Jasoda that the child whom they had so lovingly 
brought up was not really their own, but the son 
of Vasudev and Devaki, they refused to believe it 
and declined to allow Krishna to live on at Mathura 
are of great excellence, very pathetic, and touching 
in their very simplicity. Jasoda refused to believe 
that her son could be the Lord of the Universe. 
She says: “I am the mother of my child Krishna, 
and shall weep and weep, and weep for him and 
shall never believe that my child is God.” The 
situation pictured is so human that even a rustic 
appreciates it the moment it is described. 

The Nalakhyan is another masterpiece: of Pre- 
manand. King Nala was introduced 
to his future wife Damayanti by a 


Nalakhyan 


»Tqt, t 1 gif 

+J1<'351, ■will 'Tlgioi 3TI%, 

S3 ^ 'Eft 3^ ^ 31° 

'tiiw 3^ ^ UFIi, 

3 ■HI') =( wig'll 1; HT® 

3 3 ^ ^JT 

35W, ^ ’TT- <1^ ’TT'I. 
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foyal swan. At the assemblage of her wooers. 

In spite of thej gods being desirous o£ her hand, 
she chose Nala, and that set one of them, Kali, 
the presiding genius of this evil age, against him, 
especially as he was a candidate for her hand, but 
had arrived too latCi Kali induced him to gamblci 
He lost his kingdom in the game, and went out 
to the forests with Damayanti, where, through the 
wiles of Kali, he deserted her. Alone and helpless 
she wandered, till after various vicissitudes she 
reached her father’s palace. Nala too in the mean- 
while had been passing through great ordeals. He 
was stung by a cobra and. had lost his original 
form, becoming much distorted and very ugly. All 
the same, Damayanti was able to find out where 
he was, and under pretence of holding another 
gathering of those who would seek her hand, 
she managed to get him back to her father’s. On 
recognising each other, they ask mutual forgiveness, 
ind the 'married life, commenced in such an inaus- 
picious manner leads eventually to great happiness. 
Some of the passages of this poem have become 
famous in Gujarati literature. The description of 
the charms of Damayanti, when she prepares for 
the great gathering at which she was to choose 
her husband is simply inimitable. Then the bitterness 
of her grief when she comes to realise that her 
husband had deserted her in the dead of night, 
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for no apparent fault of hers, which finds expression 
in the magnificint lines beginning with “The dau- 
ghter of the king of Vidarbha wandered about in 
the forest bewildered and perplexed in the dark 
night, wherein she interrogates each tree, shrub, 
beast and bird of the forest, if it has seen her 
husband, is a capital instance of how Premanand 
was able to lay bare the most delicate as well as 
the most sorrowful feelings of the human heart, in 
a striking way. The mother, the father, the husband 
and the wife, their joys and sorrows, are painted on 
the canvas of this poem by a master hand. This 
much one can say, without fear of contradiction. 

The OkhaHaran® is a much simpler poem, where 
. „ there is neither complexity of situa- 

OkhaHaran . , . , 

non nor of sentiment. Okha is the 
daughter of a powerful King Banasur blessed with a 
thousand hands, and protected against death by the 
blessings of Siva, save it be from the hands of his son- 
in-law. Banasur, therefore kept his daughter confined 
in a solitary tower, access to which was prohibited 
to all except a female companion called Chitraleha 

1. Hpft Eig, ^^55# isn^r. 

2. Really spealdng-it ongbt to be AniiuddhaHaran as it was he 
who was taken away from his bed-room in Dwarka by Chitraleha 
clandestinely in the dead of night to Usha’s (Okha's) bed-chamber 
in Shonitpnr. 
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who was an incarnation of Destiny. Okha happened, 
as she grew np, to see in a dream her future 
Lord who was the grandson of Krishna. She im- 
portuned Chitraleha to bring him to her and she 
did so by means of her magical power. The lover 
. and his beloved were detected and a fight ensued 
I in which Banasur was defeated. Then bowing to 
Mhe inevitable, he bestowed the hand of his daughter 

i 

' on the person of her choice, and thus every one 
was reconciled. The flights of fancy indnlged in by 
the poet in this romantic episode, are so many and 
so affecting that now one passage and now another 
is found on the tongne of almost every woman in 
Gujarat. Parents teach it to their children, the 
educated to the uneducated, and even those who 
cannot read but know it by heart teach it to their 
companions. For instance, the lines beginning with 
“Okha says, listen to me, my friend ! bring me my 
1^ husband as soon as you can,”* can any day be 
heard from the lips of a Hindu lady, who with the 
singing of these beautifal lines whiles away the te- 
dium of her work. 

The late Mr. Tripathi says: “The poet''s works 
. , „ are full of episodes in which the 

Battle^sacrifice , . i < 

gentler sex exerts her bemgn, 

softening and even pious influence over the heart 
1. sTl^eir ^ S'*! 

8 
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of man , and he hedges her about with a halo of divini*- 
ty which makes rough man not only love, but 
respect her.” One of his poems is entitled the Battle^ 
sacrifice and its subject is the war by Rama 

against Ravan, the Paris of the Indian Iliad. This Paris 
has kept Helen, Sita, in a solitary garden for years 
in his capital city ( ), and he daily visits 
her on the mission of love, but always returns 
baffled by his own heart. And why ? A fero- 
cious monarch and voluptuous lover as he was, 
he might force Sita laying violent hands upon her 
honour. What makes him desist ? Sita’s husband 
is at the gates of his capital with a powerful 
army. Ravan therefore has the option of restoring 
Sita to him or of forcing his Helen to yield to 
his wishes; but he can do neither, and is in a 
quandary. His haughty spirit disdains to yield in 
humiliation to an enemy; on the other hand, he 
can do nothing with Sita. Always calling on Sita 
with what the great English poet would call 
‘Tarquin’s ravishing strides,’ he is baffled in 
presence by his own feeling that she resembles 
Jhis mother, and he always returns to his post as 
4j.d Eady Macbeth saying of King Duncan, ‘‘Had 
he not resembled my father as he slept I had 
done it.” Sonre orientalists have sat in criticism 
upon Valmiki, the author of the Ramayan, and 
found fault with the high improbability of this part 
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of human nature in Ravan. The Gujarati poet as 
we have seen above, furnishes a strong reply to 
that criticism. Ravan, moreover, has his own -wife 
whom he loves and respects, and though he has 
kicked and driven away his brother for telling 

him that he has wronged Rama, and must beg his 
pardon and restore Sita, Ravan cannot treat his wife 
in the same way, when she gives the same advice, 
and follows it up with a virtuous dissertation. “Mad 
woman !“ replies the Lord of Lanka to her, “dost 
thou think I am mad ? I was the first to philo* 
sophise on this matter: see why I have done this. 
I haye tasted the highest sweetness of worldly 
blessing, victory in w^r, and all that royalty and 
triumph can shower on a king. Now I am tired of 
it all, and my aspirations turn in another direction. 
I no longer care 'for this pomp and glory, My 
heart is set upon a glorious end to my career- 
glorious death on the battlefield at the hand of the 
Divine Rama.” He longs, in fact for a glorious 
death to crown a glorious life. When all was lo^t 
Ravan played one of his trump cards by sending his 
brother Kumbhakarna against Bama. This extremely 
virile giant was blessed with the sleep of Rip Van 
Winkle. When once asleep he used to snore on for 
months together, and it was a problem how to wake 
him. Ravan tried various devices, ran horses over 
his body,, had big kettle dru^s and lambourines 
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beaten aloud at his ears, and serpents sent though 
his nostrils but all in vain. Then his wife came 
to the rescue and said that he was a worshipper 
of Siva and only music and dancing would wake 
him. Ravan tried this and was successful. He was 
much wroth at his sleep being interrupted, and asked 
Ravan the cause of his being wakened up prema- 
turely. Ravan told him the reason and he was 
greatly exasperated at hearing of his misconduct. 
Rubbing his hands, and shaking his head, Kumbha- 
karna exclaimed: “You have ruined yourself by 
displeasing the Lord of the Universe. You have to 
fight with a powerful person. Brother ! why did you 
make Raghunath (Rama) angry? While lifting the 
Tryambak (bow at the of Sita) you got your 

twenty arms crushed (underneath it), Raghav set 
you free and still, O Lord of Lanka ! you have 
proved an ingrate. He it is who bridged the waters 
of the ocean, he it is who caused .stones to float 
like flowers, he it is who pierced the clouds with- 
out difficulty. Still, my brother 1 you have 'not l^rnt 
reason. You have got millions of women in your 
house, whom the gods desire to look at. Why, then, 
have you brought Sita? It seems your bad habits 
nave not left you although you have become old. 
You have conquered the whole world, but have not 
yet conquered lust (passion) and anger. Your dark 
hair has turned grey, still your mind has remained 
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lark. Like a night without a moon, like a house 
without light, does our city of Lanka, appear (de- 
serted) without our brother Vibhishana [ who has 
^one over to Rama as you did not listen to his advice ]. 
Lhe wife of another is like a flame of fire, a snake, 
1 poisonous creeper. She will take the lives of your- 
self and your family, so you had better go and bow 
lown your head before Rama's feet. I am not afraid 
of death, but you had better take warning in 
■ime. If you do not follow my a(^vice, you will 
go to the door of Yama (death) with your family. 
If you merely wanted to keep her separate in a 
garden, why did you bring Janaki here ? If you 
cannot conquer Sita, how will you conquer Rama?” 
Ravan. then said to him, “O Kumbhakarna ! hear 
this tale of woe. Whenever I look at Sati (chaste) 
Sita, it seems as if I were looking upon our mother. 
If I were to take my heart away from Sita, it will 
burn with my dead body (I shall die). How can 
I now bend my knee to my foe Rama ? It will 
blacken niy face, (i.e., I would die of shame),” Ravan 
failed to take the advice of Kumbhakarna, and fierce 
fighting ensued wherein both sides having performed 
prodigies of valour, he lost the battle and was killed.^ 
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One of the most admirable traits in the cha- 
racter of Krishna and the happiest 
Story of Sudama . • ui. 

episode of his life was the right 

hand of fellowship and help which he extended to his 
poverty-stricken school— friend Sudama. After passing 
their early schooldays at the Ashrama (house) of Sandi- 
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patii Rishi in Avanti, where Sudama acted as head 
monitor and Krishna and his brother Balaram were 
f)Upils, Sudama started life as a poor and humble Brah- 
nin, and became the father of ten ehildren, the whole 
'amily living in utter poverty and misery. Krishna on 
»He other hand became the ruler of Dwatka. Sudama 's 
arinciples were very high and philosophic. He, 
•hough a Brahmin stricken with abject poverty, never 
)egged.' A time came when he and his wife and 
:hildren had to go hungry for two days and the 
rery clever and worldly wife of Sudama, who till then 
lad by various shifts and means been carrying on 
ler household, lost patience and called upon Sudama 
o go and see his rich friend; he would surely find 
»ut the reason of his coming and help him, without 
Sudama having to beg. To this request Sudama 
jave a flat denial. He said that even to go there in 
he garb of humility was tantamount to begging, and 
hat he would never do. Then ensues a fine and 
pirited discussioti between the husband and wife, 
he latter ridiculing a philosophy which takes no 
Lccount of food, family and children; and the former, 
)y various arguments, trying to enjoin contentment 
ind patience upon her. The mother in her very 
:haracteristically appealing tone speaks with tears in 

1. His determined vow to which he stuck to the last was; 
t was better to die than ever to beg of any body. 
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tver eyes. She says; “O Chief of Rishis ! my mind 
has become dull, I beseech you. I do not like this 
philosophy (lit., knowledge) of yours. O Chief of Rishis! 
the children are weeping; get us food, I beseech 
you. Even the great Yogis and Bhaktas (devotees) 
canuot do without food. O Chief of Rishis ! with- 
out food you cannot think of offering prayers. 
The whole world lives on food. The religion and 
spirit itself will not stand without food.”* Her 
practical philosophy at last prevailed and Sudanm 
went to Krishna, with a little parched rice ( ’ijsn ) 
as a present to his friend’s children. This measure 
of rice has now passed into a proverb in Gujarati, to 
typify a humble but affectionate tribute from a poor 
to his rich friend ?li5®). Krishna’s reception 

of him far exceeded his expectations and the parched 

^ 55]% SRT, 5513 

>, 

^ 55T3 

•^ 1 % <! 4|3 

w jnni 3T^ f^m’ =hR<i*i^ 

3T3 9*i>55 55|y 
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rice which he had taken with him was heartily eaten by 
Krishna and his family. Krishna divined the purpose 
for which he had come. Before Sudama dared to 
open his lips, Krishna’s will had worked a miraculous 
transformation in the home of his penurious friend. 
His hovel had become a palace, his shrunken and 
starved wife had become a woman of perfect beauty, 
full of accomplishments (Padmini), and his pock 
marked children looked like cherubs. Thus when 
Sudama returned apparently empty-handed and disap- 
pointed-for Krishna gave him no presents in return 
for his measure of rice-cursing his wife for having 
made him break his vow, he little dreamt of what 
had happened at home in his absence. He could not 
recognise his home, nor his wife who came out to 
gfreet him as he was slinking away with excuses, 
thinking he had made a mistake and was in the 
neighbourhood of the house of some opulent person. 
A humorous scene ensued. Mutual explanations soon 
made him aware of the change wrought in his circum- 
stances, and he felt the faith in his friend justified. 

Narsinh Mehta also has written a poem on this 
subject but his treatment of it is 

JJarsinh Mehta’s * 

story of Sudama very different. Narsinh’s verses are 
inferior ^ simple matter-of-fact narrative 

of the movements and pathetic feelings of an earnest 
devotee like himself, while Premanand has vitalised 
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them all, hud painted an animated picture in -which 
both devotion and humour play an equal part. His 
verses manifest the life and movement of a human 
being living in the midst of the -world -with its limi- 
tations. This sense of reality is lacking in Narsinh. 


Fault iias been found with Premanand’s poems, 
in that they are not -written in 


Fault-finditlg by 
critics in Prema- 
nand’s -verse 


a^s but merely in ?5fts (particiilar 
and popular forms of composition, 
not bound by the classical rules 


of Prosody) . It is true he has not chosen the former 
mode of versification for a large bulk of his composi- 


tions, but it would be wrong, therefrom, to conclude 


that such an erudite scholar of Sanskrit was ignorant 


of the science of Prosody. We find in many places 
his poems interspersed with 3^s, (Kidnap- 


ping of Dranpadi), (Akhyan of Astavakra- 

a Risi crooked in eight parts of his body ), and 
(Akhyan of Risi Srungi) which are attri- 
buted to him are largely composed in the regular 
recognised and also many crude •at®) 


are found in his well-known poems. 


His descriptions of men and women are replete 


and description 


with sr^WTs. They are studded 
with similies and metaphors. In 


fact, at times he loses control over himself under 
the inspiration of his subject, and goes on piling 
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metaphdr on metaphor and simile on simile, till the 
reader, out of sheer exhaustion from following and 
analysing them, stands aghast. Fastidious critics have, 
therefore, found a flaw in his otherwise perfect poetry. 
They say, a style simple and homely, such as is 
employed by him, cannot stand the strain of difiicult 
snbjects. In the treatment of such it loses its 
simplicity.* 

A charge is laid by some of the modern critics 

, . ^ .... against Kavi Premanand, that his 

A picture of his times ° 

poetry does not reflect the state 

of the country, nor of the society of the times 

during which he lived, nor of his mind. But a 

minute examination of his various AlthyEnas will 

reveal the state of his mind, as also of the customs of 

the society of his time. With regard to the political 

state and upheavals of those times, one must say that 

the masses did not care even to know ( except in 

recitals in deeds of sale, mortgage etc.,) as to 

who ruled over thern, so long as they were allowed 

to carry on their trade, earn their livelihood, observe 

1. The series of metaphors and similes, in the description of 
Damayanfi’s beauty and charms put into the mouth of the 
swan before King Nala, beginning with ^ 5 ;^^ 

*13 X is stupendous, and makes one 

pause for breath at every two or three lines. For this beautiful 
passage refer to his Nalakhyan, ^ — 
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unhindered their various religious customs and 

celebrate their social functions. It mattered little to 

them whether the ruling power at Ahmedabad was a 

IMohammaden Viceroy from Delhi or an agent of the 

Marathas or Peshwas from Poona. Such was the state of 

society in Premanand’s. time. Although he ordinarily 

does not refer to events in his life, Premanand has, 

at least for once, not neglected to 

An important event j-gfgj. outstanding event in his 

in his life “ 

life, viz., the famine of V. S. 1729. 
He has given a very realistic picture of that 
famine in Gujarat, in one of his masterpieces, 
the Risyasrungakhyan Special mention 

should be made of its fourth and the fifth cantos: a 
few selected passages from the poem are given below.' 
"The last canto depicts the state of his mind, rather 

1. The whole description of the ravages of this famine of 
V. S. 1729 being very long (covering two cantos) only a few typical 
lines are given here 
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the struggle, as to why he came to depict the rava- 
ges of famine. Just as, iu modern times, some are of 
opinion that when a war, or a famine, or some other 
natural calamity, is raging in the country, it is 
shameful for a poet to sing any other theme except 
the woes and the dreadful ravages of the war, or 
the famine, or the flood;' similarly the question, 
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r, <{1^1 qsTf 

g. 

The above passage is not transJated into English, as being 
too long, but it is cited here to show how vividly he could 
describe famine conditions. 

1. See Jhaverchand Meghani’s complaint against modern poets: 
“ fqft lEl ^ ^ EERtftr %i;f gig UTtl when the country 
IS suffering from calamities, O Poet ! how can you sing songs on 
such subjects as the shores of the sea ?” etc., quoted by Mr. K. M. 
Munshi in his Presidential address (p. 20) at the Thirteenth Session 
of the Gujarati Sahitya Parishad at Karachi, 1937-38, 
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was perturbing the mind of the poet whether he 
should write any poem or akhyana when people were 
undergoing the severe hardships of a famine. What 
would people say of him if he wrote poems in time 
of famine ? The question seems to have disturbed his 
mind very much, but at last, after much brooding, 
instinct found a solution of the problem. He chose 
such a subject for his akhyan that no one could 
dare say a word against him. There is a strong 
belief among religiously minded Hindus that a Yajna 
( sacrifice ) performed in the name of the famous Risi 
Srungi, would bring down rain even when there is a 
drought. Therefore, as it was the time of famine, the 
poet chose for his theme the story of Srungi Risi 
from the Ramayan and made use of all his powers 
in making the akhyan such as would depict the actual 
state of Gujarat in the famine year (V. S. 1729). In 
this very year, the poet suffered the loss of his wife. 
The pathos was thus heightened. He was doubly 
interested in writing the akhyan.^ It at once raised 

1. »TnT 

“O hearers ! listen to what I say. By merely hearing the name 
of Srungi, we become happy. But I, who am called Premapand 
( ‘Ijove combined with joy’ i. e., Stitchidanand, God) am only so in 
name; for my body is full of grief on account of separation fr.om 
(caused by the death of) Hari (a name of God as also the name 
of his wife who died at that time.)’' Tradition says her name 
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young Premanand greatly ia the opiujon of his readers 
aud hearers, aad the fear of beiqg called a heartless 
man for writing a poem in famine times removed 
thereby,* so much so that people began to make copies 
of it for themselves and also give away copies 
in charity to be recited by Brahmin story-tellers.^ 


was Harkore or Haribehan. (Saa notes by Messrs Kantavala and 
^aStri., sn, 5r. ^ V, ai. p. 10.) 

The poet has, here, used his own name as well as the name 
of God in a double sense. Such ‘Vyangaa’ (implied meanings ) are 
fonnd ia many of his poems. 

1. ihrt fit, 

gsrat ^ ^155 >. 

^ ^ I ^ ^ 

g 

“To add to the difficulties, there occurred a severe famine at 
this time; thank God, that it was not the worst; still on hearing 
the word “Twenty-niue”, children at the bresst sjmidd cr. In that 
ye^r-v. s. 1729— what is the use of writing poems ? But, O, my 
brethren ! the nature of a poet cannot be changed; his mind can 
only be pleased by writing poems.” 

2 . ^ ^ 355^ \ 

% ^ ^ <11^ >iBl >. V 1*9 

it ^ ^ »155t 511*1 >, 

gsFiKPit ^ €l t- 
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It was at one time customary in Gujarat to read 
this akhjan every year in the month of Jeth or Ashada 
(i.e., June or Jnly ) before the advent of the rainy 
season so that it may rain plentifully and the fear 
of famine averted. This poem was at one time very 
popular in Gujarat as it treated of the art of Love 
( Kama-Sastra ).* There are in it also some observations 
about his life-long tussel with the Puranis, even in 
the year 1729.^ 

“He who copies it out or gets it copied out and then gives 
it away to a reciter or himself learns or reads it according to Sh^tric 
rules will have his ancestors absolved from sins. If some one 
reads this poem on an auspicious day, his soul will find a place 
in the abode of God and seven generations of the hearers will be 
delighted in Heaven.” 

This shows the great reverence in which the poet was held 
in his times. His works came to be considered as sacred as those 
of Vyas and Valmiki. 

1. See specially the eighteenth and twenty-first cantos. 

% 

^ g. 

Here there is an implied (caustic) remark directed at his opponents, 
the Puranis. All animals and birds living in the abode of Srungi Ri^r 
were learned fcand celibates. The poet says: ‘‘Rven the bulbuls night- 
ingales became Puranis by singing minor and major Pnranas 
sweetly and by imparting knowledge, they used to receive respect in 
society.” Premanand herb compares his opponents who sing Puranas 
without understanding a word of it to birds. 
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The story of Sruugi Risi as found in the Ramayan 

is shortly as follows. In the reign of King Lompada 

of Magadha', a friend of Dasharatha, father of Rama, 

there occurred a terrible famine in Bihar. It was felt 

that if Srungi Risi could be induced to come to his capital 

Champapuri, and perform the rain-sacrifice the earth 

wonld receive plenty of water: But Srungi Risi was 

living in a forest under the strict supervision of 

his father Vibhandaka, pledged to celibacy, so much 

so that he never saw the face of a woman. He did 

not know what were the distingmshing features 

of a male and, a female. King Lomapada sent 

Moialekha, a dancing-girl of exceptionally high merit 

in her art, to entice and bring Srungi Risi to his 

capital. This she did skilfully, in the absence of his 

father, by saying to the young Risi that she would 

teach him ( the art of love ) which his father 

had not taught him, if he went with her. The Risi 

enchanted by her beauty and artfulness followed her 

to the capital of Magadha. As soon as he set his foot 

on the soil of Magadha, famine disappeared and plenty 

of rain came down. Mohalekha who was a celestial 

nymph cursed by Indra, returned to heaven and 

✓ 

Kingivompada married his daughter Santa tp the Risi, 
He after begetting one male child, retired to the 
forest and obtained salvation. Srungi means a man 
with a horn. 

9 
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Premanand’s poems have a sort of autobiogra- 
phical interest also. Almost all of 

Autobiographical give the year, day of the 

element in poems 

week, month and date of their com- 
position, together with the place where they were 
composed : Surat, Baroda or Nandarbar . They sometimes 
also give the number of lines and verses in each. In 
many of them he gives the purpose too with which 
they were written. For instance, he wrote Devi- 
Charitra to show to his detractors, who ridiculed him as 
a mere versifier of simple Puranic subjects, that he 
was equally at home in the rather foreign subject of 
Sakti-worship. It shows how he took up the challenge 
and produced a work which handles goddess worship- 
the worship of nature in its feminine aspect-in as 
popular a manner as his other works. 

To persons so inclined, the dates of his 
works would greatly help in tracing the develop- 
ment and evolution of his genius, though, to an 
ordinary reader, there does not seem to be much or 
even any difference between his first and last 
productions.* 

1. In Mr. K. M, Munshi’s opinion Premanand was “A Prince of 
PIagiarists”-see his Gujarat and Its literature, p. 188. This is rather 
a strong expression to use for one benefiting by materials found in 
the works of one’s predecessors. See pp. 244-45 of Dr. Thoothi’s 
“The Vaishanavas of Gujarat” for Premanand’s leaning towards the 
Vaishanava Sampradaya. 
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The Kditors of the Prachin Kavya Mala ( Reprints 

„ of Old Poetical Literature) , the 

Premanand’s plays , ^ , -i i -r^ 

late Rao Bahadur Hurgovandas D. 

Kantavala, the late Nathashauker P. Sastri, and the 

late Chhotalal Narbheram Bhatt, declare that Premanand 

■wrote eleven plays, and that they had been able to 

fend only three of them.* They have also mentioned 

by name, one drama, Dusta-Bharyakhyan 

based on the story of ?f®I the quarrelsome wife of Raja 

Uttanpad of Markandeya Puran^ and another drama 

Maruti-Vijaya, by his son Vallabh, of which only 

the introduction and first scene were published in 

one of the issues of the “Sahitya,” (January A, D. 

1 See their report-sfHt^ 1^93, page 19, where 

it is stated that: grjoSt W 'PI rr>^V 

sduiffm 3TI^ 'PI Ij ^ ^ W *1^ auftaTK ^ 
IcTT.” Again the Editors of that series had carried on 
correspondence with the Gujarat 'Vernacular Society of Ahmedabad in 
1894-6 for handing over to it their manuscripts. A list of 56 works 
from that correspondence is printed in the Buddhiprakash (January 
Jl. D. 1911), wherein all the names of Premanand’s and Vallabha’s 
plays and other works are published with details of their size 
( UM'Ji; ), number of pages etc. For further particulars see A. B. 
Jani’s PremanandJivanKala, pp. 114-115. 

2 See their report E[iI._^ 5 lFd-oi 1891-92, page 9, on 

3^ ^IFI V! 4 t; “1^35? ^ 3 TT^I*IPI ^ ^ 

'FS ‘ JSUT*!? ’ EI5^ 'I"! 3^ The story here referred to forms 
Part of gin'll, cantos 69-73. 
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1919)1 'I'jjg three plays of Premanand are published 
as under: 

I. Rosdarsika Satyabhama Akhyan (1891-2). 

II. Panchali Prasanna Akhyan. ,, 

III. Tapatyakhyan (1893). 

As their very names testify they (except the last) 
are concerned with popular subjects connected with 
Krishna and the Pandavas. Their language strikes 
one as very modern and up-to-date, and the use of 
such phrases as “killing two birds with one stone,” 
has led many to suspect that they 
could not have been written by 
Premanand. In fact, a miniature 
Bacon-Shakespere controversy ( with the exception 
that in the Gujarati controversy there is no corres- 
ponding Gujarati Bacon ) has been raging for several 
years past between those who maintain that they 
were written by Premanand and those who maintain 
that they are a later production. The former are headed 
by Divan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva,^ the late Mr. Matu- 


and controversy about 
their authorship 


1 This portion of the play is reprinted as a (fourth) schedule, 

(pp. 149-163) in a book called ^ reprint of 13 articles 

in the and 2 in the by li-Mr. Matubhai H. Kantavrala, 

M. A., Editor of the monthly giflEI now defunct, with an able and 
critical introduction by the late Chhotalal H. Bhatt. 

2 Divan Bahadur K. H. Dhrnva has already published 

of conjectural emendations, in different 

Gujarati Monthlies. 
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bhai H. Kantavala and others. The latter are headed 
by that well-known Gujarati scholar, the late Narsinhrao 
Bholanath Divatia, b. a., who has written a number 
of papers on the subject (since 1909 A. D. ), and 
whO) because of the inexplicable silence of those who 
were in a position to prove .by means of the mann* 
scripts which they allege to have found and published, 
ind the furnishing of other convincing data about 
;he genuineness of their finds, seems to hold the field 
-o himself. So far, he has not been effectively anS' 
wered, nor i,n spite of a prize of Rs. 500 offered by 
the Editor of the weekly paper “The Gujarati,” the 
late Ichharam S. Desai in 1910, has any one come 
forward to produce any old or original manuscript or 
copy of the plays.' 

The pride and the hope of Premanand, however, 
in his mother-tongue, can all the same be summed 
up in a passage of great effectiveness, -from the word 


1. Attempts have, however, been made, to show that most 
)f the phrases and idioms which are alleged to be modern, are 
as well found in other productions which are admittedly acknow- 
ledged to be Premanand’s. 

Divan Bahadur K. H. Dhruva, the late Mr Chhotalal Narbheram 
Ehatt and Rao Bahadur H. D. Kantav|la have also answered some of 
the arguments of Mr. N. B. Divatia, and tried their utmost to 
show that the plays were the composition of Premanand. 

Mr. AmbMal B. Jani has also taken up the question and discussed 
it at pp. 99-101 of Premanand Jivankala, Subhadra Hirap, as also 
in the monthly Samalochak 1914-5. Prof. Dolarrai R. Mankad, M. A., 
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of blessing uttered by Shree Krishna in the 

Satyabhama* play:-“May the Gujarati language abound 
in delightful or implied satire with all its di- 

visions and subdivisions. May every phrase of it be 
full of elegance and expressive. 
May it be figurative or embel- 
lished like a woman adorned with 


Premanand’s hope for 
hia mother-tongue 


of Karachi, another student of Gujarati literature, thinks that they 
were not written by Premanand but by his son Vallabh: 

%, fjfft irn JRI ^ Jilt, qni qiisvtqt 

(Seep. 42; Bhavnagar Sahitya Parishad Report-jg^pU is flt, 1924). 

Mr, Vishnuprasad C. Jani, Sastri Keshavram Kashiram, and 
others think that they were written by the late Chhotalal Karbhe- 
rim Bhatt, in spite of his denial at the Fourth Session of the 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad, Baroda, 1911. There are others also who 
think them to be written by Sastri NMha^ankar Pujasankar; but 
nothing has been definitely and conclusively proved: a shadow of 
doubt has been cast on the authourship of the plays attributed to 
Premanand, and interest in the matter has now waned somewhat. 

1. 5lt>TtTiU ifU sqrq 3fi%, tw ’pfl, 

<11^^ ^T55 «nait 51# 

vt fiKT ^iwi TOif, ^ V# 

^ 511 5i#5ri »r#, V arm >1^ 

2. A word has three powers or significations- 1. gpsq pri- 
mary or expressed meaning, 2. secondary or indicated meaning, 
and 3. sspq implied meaning, sense suggested by indirect allusion 
or implication. Words in the last sense are used in poetry only 
and never where scientific subjects such as logic and metaphy- 
sics are treated. 
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ornaments on her I'eet, excelling all its sister languages, 
and attaining to the high position assigned to 
classical Sanskrit. (In short) May God realize our 
hope to see it rise superior to all its sisters.” 

Samal Bhatt,^ possibly the rival and contemporary 

, . of Premaiiand’s son, Vallabh, was 

Samal Bhatt , , 

born somewhere before A. D. 1700 

and died after A. D. 1765 (V. S. 1821-22). He was a 

Srigod Malvi Brahmin by caste, and an inhabitant 

of Venganpur ( now called Gomtipur ), a suburb of 

Ahmedabad. His father’s name was Vireswar and 

1. Divan Bahadur Keshavlal H. Dhruva, B. a., ventures, in a 
private communication, to express the opinion that Samal must be 
a contemporary of Vallabh, and junior to Premanand, This opi- 
nion is based on the dates of some of the works of Samal: 
e.g., his Siva Puran ( really speaking of Skand Puran) 

was written in A. D. 1748 ( Samvat year 1804), and Padmavati in 
A. D. 1718 (Samvat year 1774). In a manuscript copy of the Angad- 
viSti seen by him, the year of composition is given as A. D. 
1752 (Samvat year 1808). Rakhidas had got a copy made of 
Samal’s “Thirty-two Stories of Sinhasan" for the special use 
of his courtier, Garaan Barot. Divan Bahadur Dhruva has with 
him this copy, (Mr. A. B. Jani used it for editing 
See First Fifteen Stories : Preface, p. 6), and the year of its transcrip- 
tion is given as 1740 A, D. ( 1796 Samvat year). All this leads him 
to think that a man who composed poems in Samvat year 1808 
could not have been born prior to 1700. See also p. 197 of 
published by Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta (1921) where 
Divan Bahadur Keshavlal states that Samal and Vallabh were rivals, 
and not Samal and Premanand. 
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mother’s Anandibai, sou’s Purusbottam and his teacher’s 

or Guru’s Nanabhatt.' He had also a pupil by name 

Ghela Vyas. He was well versed in Sanskrit and 

Hindustani or Vraj, as all educated people of that 

period were. He seems to have known Persian too, 

which was nothing unusual for a member of one of 

the highest castes since that was the court language, 

Ahmedabad being then under the sway of the Moguls. 

For the first time in Gujarati literature, we find in his 

works a large admixture of Per- 
His education . , , i i i, j 

Sian words.^ He had a son called 

Purusbottam, who was like his right-hand and who 

always accompanied him wherever he went to recite 

his poems. He had another son, who as his rivals 

described him was squint-eyed and ugly and possessed 

1 Samal himself has given these details at the end of the story 
recited by the Thirty Second Putali in or 

(vide a tns. possessed by Mr. A. B. Jani), as also the names of 
his other work^ and his object in undertaking them. Years of 
the composition of his poems given by Samal himself help greatly 
in ascertaining the time when he was alive. 

(V. S. 1774), 51## or 'RT# (V. S. 1781), 

(V. S. 1796-1802), 9^ or (V S. 1795), 

(V. S. 1799 or 1808), really speaking-5!#^K^ 

(V. S. 1804), (V. S. 1806),^^-^ffemTCR»5I (V. S. 1808). 

(V. S. 1821), (V. S. 1777-1785 and 1796). 

2. Though the admixture had begun much earlier. See foot- 
note, ante p. 62, 
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-of no intelligence, -who would “go to one place 
( Dhamandwad) when asked to go to another (Gatrad).’’^ 
Samal must have been well acquainted with the 
stories and si^^s written by Jain writers, as his own 
stories like ■fqsjlfqsifesft show distinct 

traces of such study. 


Samal also studied Vraj Prosody and wrote his 

poems in accordance therewith, but 
and Chhappas .... , . i 

the classical v5^?s not being so much 

in vogue amongst the people of Gujarat, he had to write 

mostly in such easy modes as (two and 

four and six lined stanzas), and the last kind, viz., 

has immortalised him: he is considered the 

best of the old writers of Chappas. He has also 

written some poems in ^'ni, and 

The late Kavi Dalapatram says^ that in Guja- 
rat, when Samal flourished, all 
Prejudice against non- jg take the themes 

religious works in , , .1. A- . 

e- .• of their verses from the bastras 

and Puranas. A writer of works 
which were the creation of his own fancy or imagination 
was tabooed, and for this reason Samal, who is considered 
the prince of story-tellers, had to put into his perfor- 
mance a flavouring of ancient Sanskrit or religious lore. 


2- jpTOn ’imi ar, v tro 
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It is said that, like Premanand, Samal in the 
beginning of his career was also a 
reciter of Puranic stories adapted 


Samal also a reciter 
of Pnranic Stories 


from the original Sanskrit. He 
went from one village to another to recite them, 
and everywhere he was disappointed; the vested in- 
terest of some reciter (snoft) always came in his way. 
This made him resolve on the composition of stories 
of homely life in the vernacular to oust the Sanskrit 
bards, and one thing assisted him. Sanskrit poems 
when recited to listeners, who did not know the 
language sent them to sleep, but Samal’s Gujarati 
verses rivetted the attention of the audience, who 
followed his stories eagerly. 

A story is current that Samal had sworn to 
himself that he would never wait 
with his poems upon any one, 
unless expressly sent for, and he had to wait till he 
was thirty-four years of age to get one who could 
appreciate his work.* 

His stories penetrated so far inland as to at- 
tract the attention of a Lena Kunbi 
and tl m^pa^t ronage of Rakhidas by name, of the 

village of Sunj, in the Matar Taluka 


Samal’s vow 


1. See p. 3 of part by A. B. Jani (1926) as 

to how Rakhidas through Gaman(ji) Barot hearing his fame came 
to send for him. 
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of the Kaira District. Rakhidas, although of the agri- 
cultural or Patidar class, was a lover of letters, and a 
bard or reciter of heroic poems, by name, Gamanji, 
whose company went far to encourage and develop 
his taste for poetry, formed one of his retinue. On 
hearing of his fame as a story-teller from Gamanji 
Samal was sent for by Rakhidas who not only kept 
him as an honoured guest, but invited him to stay 
with him permanently and compose and sing stories, 
settling some lands on him for his maintenance. For 
this princely gift,' help and appreciation, Samal has 
perpetuated the name of Rakhidas and put him 
on a level with Bhoj, the renowned King of ancient 
India, who by his royal liberality encouraged Kali- 
das and other poets. 


Samal has composed about twenty four works.^ 


Works of Samal 


Although he has no school of 
followers like Premanand, still he had 


1. Divan Bahadur Keshavlal H. Dhruva has noted having 
seen the actual deed of gift; he has also secured a genealogical 
tree of Rakhidas. See special Jubilee Issue of Gujarat Shala Ratra, 
page 62 (1911). 

2. (l) Thirty two boohs or stories called includ- 
ing the twenty five boobs or stories of which work 

took him ten years (A. D. 1740 to 1750) to write, (2) Seventy 
two books or stories called (3) (4) 

(5) 10151541^ or (6) (A. D. 1752), 

(7) (A.D. 1738), (8)4^531, 0) (Poems 
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one disciple, by name, Ghela Vyas, a Travadi Mevada by 

caste, whose grandson (daughter’s 

Samal had no . ^ ^ ° 

followers son), Ichhasankar, was alive in 

A. D. 1862. He had piously pre- 
served the works of Samal Bhatt and specimens of 
his handwriting.’ 

Samal’s works fall broadly into two divisions, 

narrative and didactic. His lone- 
Nature of Samal’s , j , 

est and best poems are narrative, 

though not entirely free from didac- 
tic vein. The story of MadanMohana, one of his 
best narrative poems is a good sample of the 

of the same name were written by Shndhar, MSdan, Narpati 
and Ldvanya Samaya, much earlier, say between V. S. 1565 
and 1578 A. D. 1503-1522 Hari Bila Shodash KalS, by 
Ambaldl B. Jani, Introduction p. 12.) (lO) vjsiM'nAeam, (ll) 

(12) (13) 5i#Rt or 

wit (A. D. 1725), (14) ^ (15) (16) 

(17) (18) (19) (Its 

authorship is doubtful, as Samal generally did not write on such 
Puranic subjects), (20) (2l) (22) 

(perhaps in this is included Wfpft '3i'Tf% ) (A. D. 1715), 
(28) and (24) 

The first seven were composed under the direct auspices 
of EakhidSs. ' 

1 Junun (old) Narmagadya, p. 469 (Gujarati Printing Press 
Edition, 1912). 
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former, while Samal RatnaMala is an example of 
the latter. It consists of a string of poetical passages, 
setting out the merits and demerits of various class- 
es of individuals, of both the sexes, especially the 
fair sex, describing the several virtues and exhort- 
ing people to beware of the pitfalls of youth, to be 
prepared for death, to be ready to keep their promises, 
to profit by learning and so on. Many of his verses 
on these subjects have become highly popular and 
are often quoted. 


“It is the stomach for which one has to labour, 

it is for the stomach that oce has 
Specimen of his . , v j tj. • x 

. to work as a bondsman. It is for 

didactic verse 

the stomach that one has to carry 
burdens and it is for the stomach that one has to 


praise (flatter) others. It is for the stomach that 
one has to wander in foreign lands, and it is for 
the stomach that one is responsible for one's sins. 
It is for the stomach that women make a profession 
of evil and it is the stomach that makes one travel 


away from truth. Many are the tricks resorted to 
for its sake. People (are prepared to) go to hell to 
fill their stomachs. Samal says, Believe this to be 
true that it is the stomach ( hunger ) which makes 
men wicked.’” 


1 . 


^ ^2 3»l #TT 
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He has seen woman in two aspects; good and bad. 

When pointing out evils wrought 

Samal’s estimate 
of woman 


by her in public and in private 


life, he is unrestrained in his con- 


demnation of the fair sex. 


“Some women have murdered their husbands 
and some have abandoned them. 
Some have left noble husbands to 
marry menials. Some have left their home and 
families and gone to others, some have even left 
kings and indulged their passions with slaves. Some 
have killed their sisters-in-law and mothers-in-law 
^ and also their fathers and mothers; woman belongs 
to the tribe of demonesses. She has taken away 
the strength of the strong.’’* 

“She is so very faithless that one moment she 


^ ^ ^241 'U'T 

^ ^ ^ s 5 ; 

^ 'hN 'K.'^ *1%; 

1. 1% UFlf ^ 

^ auih: fi#, feR m 

^ 'h 4 ?, 

^ srra ^ ^ C!if. 
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will call a man her brother and the next make him 
lover (husband).”' 


On the other hand, he is not blind to the 

and good healthy influences that woman is 
always capable of exerting, he has 
but praised or condemned them as occasion demanded. 


Samal’s woman a 
minister of pleasure 


To Samal woman appears more as a minister 
of pleasure than as the tender mo- 
ther devoting herself to the tender 
care of her offspring. He looks 
upon her as one whose business is to chase away 
care and in old age to soften the miseries of her 
husband’s declining years. 


“In youth, she gives pleasure and the happiness 
of her company. She comforts the body. She talks 
to you with affection and steals away the sorrows of 
'■your heart. She shares equally (your) happiness and 
unhappiness. She sings of your virtues with a sweet 
voice. She is accomplished, steals your heart from 
you and takes pride in it. In old age she tends you, 
her very sight is enough to remove pain from your 
heart. Even in death she does not leave you, but 
ascends the funeral pyre by your corpse.”^ 


1 . 


2 . 
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In the closing lines of the stanza the poet saysy 
“Wicked women are rare.”i Perhaps this was Samal's 
real opinion, and his abuse of the sex merely the 
traditional masculine view of woman. 


hana, a type of his 
narrative poems 


The story of MadanMohana, which in its main 
features, more or less resembles all 
Story of MadanMo- stories of Samal is the story 

of love at first sight. Mohana, a 
young princess, has for her tutor 
a man. In order to avoid any mischief, she is being- 
taught with a Purdah between the pupil and the 
master. Once, while she was at her lessons the son 
of her father’s minister, Madan, happened to come 
to the teacher, and was a witness to a literary contest 
between them. This contest, which is a common 
feature of many of Samal’s works, consists in the 
propounding of several riddles in verse by one and 
their Solution by the other.^ A dispute arose as to 


^ ^ 

^ ^ ^ 

1 . 3 HI 

2 For instance: 

Question — He is born with horns bat loses them in his youth r 
when youth goes and old age appears, the horns reappear* 
who is he ? 
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fhe correctness of a certain, reply given by the 
princess, and the minister’s son acted as arbiter and 
declared both to be in the right. The princess was 
a spirited lady and she drew away the Purdah and 
beheld an individual, godlike in beauty. She, a Raj- 
put princess, insisted on being married to him, then 
and there. His intelligence and his beauty had done 
their work on her, and in -spite of the protests of 
the Pandit and Madan, the former was compelled to 
tie the nupital knot, under threat of the princess 
committing suicide. Madan pointed out to her the 
imprudence of the step she was taking in such 
reckless haste. He said he was a Bania, and, as 
such, far inferior to her in status, that his father 
was a servant and not a prince, that he was un- 
worthy of her in many respects: “he was a goat,^ 
she an elephant; he was a fox, and she a lion; he 
^as a snail and she a cobra; he was like a well (lit.,, 
sink) and she the ocean.” He illustrated the in- 
discretion of her proposal by many stories, wherein 
those who had acted in such matters recklessly and 
hurriedly had come to grief. 

Reply— The lady says I like yoar qaestion. It is the cresoeat 
moon that is born with horns. 

^ 


10 
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Tales within tales like the Hitopadesa, the Arabian 
Nights, and the Decameron are characteristic of Samal. 
These stories are told by so many characters and are 
so numerous, that the main plot forms but a very 
small portion of the whole narrative. 

Story within story, packing, or to be more aceurate, 

characteristic of Samal . 

padding, partakes again of all the 
usual characteristies of the main story, in delineation 
and in telling, being interspersed with short homi- 
lies, preaehed in the vein of the moralist..^ She 
replied to his position by telling counter stories, 
where the faithfulness of the fair had saved the 


1. For instance, moralising on the evil consequences of reck- 
lessness Hadan says: 

He who is reckless, one day gets his head cut. 

He who is reckless, loses his respect and honour. 

He who is reckless, loses his wealth in no time. 

He who IS reckless, is never happy. 

Again, he who is reckless is overcome by a number (lit 
conflagration) of calamities. 

Samal says, he who is reckless in his actions, has at I 
to repent. 

^ 21 %; 

ttetil Hi*! 'h<,»iK, ' JIW 

^ini 

'tilH •ht.dK, gig ^ ftq; 
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situation, and she swore by all that was holy to 
remain faithful to him. The young man had his 
evil presentiments, but he was powerless before the 
persistent attitude of the princess, and at last they 
were joined in wedlock by the Pandit. Immediately 
after, the teacher resigned and wished to go away, 
reporting that her education was finished. The 
king, her father, then thought of finding out a 
husband for his daughter. While consultations were 
going on between the daughter and her patents, as 
to the best mode of selection, she confessed to her 
mother that she was secretly married to Madan. 
When the king came to know of it, the blow fell 
as Madan had anticipated. The least punishment 
the king could be persuaded to inflict on the delin- 
quents, was banishment. The king wanted to kill 
all the three, but he was told by his minister, that 
the Sastras enjoined that a Brahmin should never be 
beheaded, and that, in spite of a thousand crimes on 
the part of a woman, hnmanity enjoined that she 
too should never be killed. The Divan said that 
really his son was at fault: he should not have 
yielded to a situation which was foreign to all the 
traditions of his caste, community and family; and 
that, therefore, he should be impaled.* The king 

1. Avoid a Bania, who otters onpleasent words, 

Avoid a Bania, who makes his secrets public, 
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was pleased at this disinterested piece of advice, and 
commuted the death-sentence to one of deportation. 
Accordingly, the Brahmin left at once, and the 
minister’s son prepared to depart also, but the 
princess insisted on accompanying him. After a great 
deal of discussion in which the wife supported her 
contentions by various arguments and illustrations, it 
was settled that she should go with him', dressed as a 
man, to avoid such incoveniences as were inevitable 
in the case of a woman travelling under such di- 
fficult circumstances. The rest of the tale is a seiies 
of peripatetic adventures which befell them. Al- 
though both of them travelled in male garb and 
passed as brothers, yet the keen eyes of women 
never failed to discern the real state of things 
wherever they went, and at one place it chanced 
that they fell in with a courtesan (5Pi^) whose 
evil intentions seperated them, and it was witl<^ 
great difficulty that the princess Mohana was able/., 
to escape from her wicked clutches. Bach, be- 
ing thus separated from the other, travelled alone 

Avoid a Bania, who does things in a hurry, 

Avoid a Bania, who cheats a woman. 

^5 'iPl'ti, Mpidl <ti^. 
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pd, Mohana being able to resc,ue a cobra from a 
ourning jungle became the fortunate recipient of a 
present from the cobra in the shape of a jewel 
which possessed great curative properties. To 
one bitten by a snake, to one suffering from leprosy 
in its most loathsome forms, to one deprived of 
.his eyesight and to one unblessed with progeny, 
the charm gave relief. Armed with this specific,, 
she visited, city after city, and cured sufferers of 
their complaints. Curiously they all happened to 
be related to kings, and as she was taken to be 
a man, the reward invariably given to her was the 
hand of their daughters. Sj^e was thus able to 
marry about five or six princesses, but was careful 
to leave the .city as soon after the celebration of 
the happy event as possible on various pretexts, 
such as a vow for pilgrimage, in order to guard 
her secret. But from the last place of her stay, 
Mghana found it impossible to escape and, therefore, 
she prayed for a period to be allowed to her, 
before being called upon to live with the princess 
as her husband. During this period she laid anxious 
plans for discovering Madan, and one of them was 
that she caused a picture to be painted containing 
exact imitations of herself, Madan, the Pandit, and 
Madan*s father. She filled in the most suggestive 
details herself, and placed it in a newly erected 
temple in the principal square of the town. She 
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at the same time ordered free doles of food to be 
given to all ascetics, Sadhus and other strangers, 
coming there from all parts of the country, with 
instructions to those who had partaken of them, 
who were going out to foreign lands, to publish 
the news far and wide, and send in as many more 
applicants as possible. Her object indeed was that 
if Madan ever came that way, he would at once 
understand the import of the whole affair and they 
would be reunited; just when the time was expiring, 
and when she was preparing to sacrifice herself 
rather than reveal her identity, Madan appeared. 
He had met with a curious adventure after he was 
separated from her. While wandering disconsolately 
he had reached a place called Rupavati. The 
daughter of the king of the place was under a 
curious vow, namely, to marry only the man who 
could give satisfactory solutions to her enigmatic 
questions, be he a pauper or a prince. Madan was 
an adept at this work and consequently he had to 
marry her. But he too delayed consummating his 
nupitals, till, as he said, he had made a certain 
pilgrimage. Excusing, therefore, his absence on 
this score, he once more set out in quest of Mohana, 
and came to the place where the picture adorned 
the temple. He fainted at the very sight of the 
picture, which had a deep significance for him, and 
on the news being conveyed to Mohana of the in- 
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-cident she came running to the spot. They recognised 
one another, and with feelings of indescribable 
delight, repaired to Mohana’s palace. An exchange 
of confidences took place, of course, and as a result 
of that, they resolved to keep up appearances till 
they reached their own native place. It may be 
mentioned that they had till then lived merely as 
brother and sister, and had sworn not to enter upon 
a connubial life till they were taken back by their 
parents into their respective families. Mohana gave 
her father-in-law to understand that she had to go 
on an expedition for collecting certain arrears of 
revenue, and she started on it accompanied by her 
newly married wife with great pomp and circumstance. 
On her way she collected all her other wives, as did 
Madan, his. By the time they reached their home, 
their retinue had swelled into a large army, and the 
king was naturally alarmed at what he thought was 
an invasion by an unknown foe. But anticipating 
this difficulty, they had secretly made known to 
Madan’s father who they were, and he came out on 
behalf of the king to parley with them. In the end, 
the whole story was laid bare, and those ladies who 
had married Mohana had-, of course, to transfer their 
affections to Madan, and he had the satisfaction of 
showing to his father and the king that he had been 
able to win not one, but more than half a dozen of 
princesses, king’s daughters, though they thought 
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him unworthy of Mohana’s hand. They both admitted 
their fault, and blessed the couple who, of course, 
lived thereafter in complete joy and happiness, and 
became the parents of five sons. Nor did they forget 
the Pandit, in their hour of joy, but sent for him 
and made him a present of thirty villages in comme- 
moration of his having tied the nupital knot. 


The poet gives his own opinion of the poem at 
the end. He says, “every verse is 

Samal s opinion of interest,” “only a Pandit 

ni3 own -work ' ^ 

can appreciate this tale of good 
manners “It contains simple language, simple 

verses (couplets), simple stories of good manners. 
He only who can teach in simple language is the 
true poet. Such a poem as retails the life story of 
men and women, describing their ingenuity, courage, 
wisdom, adventures, holy and auspicious deeds will 
teach wisdom and amuse the minds of the people. 
A description of human nature is always sure to 
be appreciated.’” 


1. It is also towards the close of the poem that Samal Bhatt 
Indulges In his fling at Premanand as some critics* suggest. 
He says:— 

Bvqt VT JtFT i, ^ 

^ »i lift 

ER EK ijn dig g3i gnr iflq, 
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Samgl’s besetting sin, n(? 4pnbt,- w,as the in- 

lAtroduction of riddles troductiop ij?.to his peoms, in 
in poetry, Samai’s season and out of season, of those 
Min characteristic which at times degenerated 

iijto ’mere idle questions requirng no effort for their 
solution. They are a sorf pf mental gymnastics 
which, according to modern ideas need have no 
place in poetjry, and this branch of verse^making 
fortunately created no imitators wojrthy of the name 
but practically began and ended with Samal.' 

^ ^ , 

“I have not learnt any ^rap ( Premanand’s poems were 
founded on the Pnranas), I have not studied any Veda. I do not 
kww figures of speech nor do I regret it. I do not go to house 
after house and sing there, nor have 1 got a son to sing my praises 
CPremanand's son, Vallabh, did soj. I do not wander from one 
court to another, and get presents. It is only the Bhat (bards), the 
grahmins and the buffoons who bawl out Joudly; the audietrce get 
pleased and praise them, but such a thing makes me sorrowful.” 

Doubt is cast on the authenticity of this passage. Divan 
Bahadur Keshavlal H. Dhruva says that it is not found in 
many editions or manuscript copies of appears only in 

Vol. V of the Brihat Kavya Dohana of the Gujarati Printing Press, 
See p. 13 of ‘Premanand’, an essay by Divan Bahadur Keshavlal H. 
Dhruva (1905) . No proof has till now been obtained of this passage 
having been included in any authentic copy of this story, which 
makes the authenticity still more doubtful. 

1. It should be noted here that the system of introducing 
riddles was in vogue before Samal, and is found in Jain, and non- 
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His delineations of male and female bfeauty are 

Samai’s delineation of inferior to those of Prema- 

beauty inferior to nand. He is at his best in setting 
Premanand s beauties of Madan and 

Mohana, but they read more like a catalogue of 
points of beauty to be found in text books on the 
subject, rather than a natural description of human 
form and beanty as seen by a poet’s eye. One might 
as -well refer to a text book on horses and horse- 
manship to find out from it the points of beauty 
and gracefulness in a horse. The descriptions are, 
therefore, dull and without animation. They are too 
long to be quoted here but the curious reader would 
have no difficulty in looking them up.* 

The late Mr. Tripathi sees in Samal traits of 
character transcending those of a pleasing story- 
teller. He says: “He wrote a large number of poems, 
all fictions, in which he constructed for his audience 
a new world of men and women who soared above 
the narrow minded and blasting social institutions 
of his countrymen, and he revelled in pointing out 
and picturing to them, modes of living which made 


Jain Rasa’s and stories. There was a faint imitation of this kind 
after him. Dalpatram was one who wrote in this strain. Bnt it 
took no strong hold of any other poet. 

1. See page, 371, Vol. V. of the Brihat Kavya Dohana, for 
Mohana and page 385 for Madan. 
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piis characters, parents and children, men and women, 

meet each other jipoa terms of independence and 

‘ toleration, which could have no 

Tnpathi’s opinion of under the social prejudices 

Samal examined 

and practice of his countrymen.” 
What he means by this is, that Samal’s conception 
of social reform was much in advasice of his times. 
Indeed it seems to be much in advance of even 
the present limes. It is not his hero of a hundred 
stories, King Vikram, who like Haroun-al-Rashid 
flits unobserved from place to place and pays visits 
incognito with the help of his supernatural aide-de- 
camp, Vaital, who is the representative of this 
conception of social reform. B«t it is the female 
characters, his princesses, who seem to have caught 
Mr. Tripathi’s fancy. “The men and women whom 
he creates marry without any distinction of caste. 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas [ he might add 
Sudras, for one of his heroes once married the 
daughter of an oil-woman (^‘5 'it) ], intermarry in this 
world of the poet. And they marry by fancy, or 
charm or true love, and often in defiance of parental 
wishes.” Then he develops a situation, where a 
young Bania girl, who does not want to marry a 
husband chosen by her father, vows to remain a 
spinster all her life rather than marry him. Now, 
of course, this idea is foreign to Hindu religion and 
custom, and at the most can be taken merely as a 
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threat on the part of the girl rather than that the 
poet wished to see this bold and original innovation 
introduced into Hindu society. The inter-marriages 
are there no doubt and marriages in defiance of 
parental wishes ate also there. But then it is also 
to be remembered that Samal drew his inspiration 
from Sanskrit works and from legends current in 
his time, and in them it is not uncommon to find 
contretemps of this sort. Okha married her hus- 
band, in definace of parental wishes and such i^er- 
marriages as delineated above were not unusual in 
olden times. It would seem that he was rather 
recording old customs than seeking innovations.' 

Dancing women (wiws) play a considerable 

Part played by danc narratives of Samal. 

ing women in Samai’s They were women like the famous 
stories Aspasia, well educated at a time 

when their sex was ignorant. They are assigned the 
task of helping heroes and heroines in distress by 
their ingenuity and skill.* 

The great question of Fate and Freewill inspir- 


1 As said before, be must have studied Jain works written by 
Jams and also Sanskrit and Prakrit works. 

2. Amongst the five means prescribed for male accomplish- 
ment one was association with dancing girls to learn from them. 

(cleverness). They were not prostitutes by profession and 
association with them did not lead to anything evil. 
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M Samal to write a poem.' By means of a large 
number of illustrative stories, he 

relying upon 
one of them only.. He considers 
that they are both inseparable, they are one and 
the same. “Human Effort is the pivot upon which 
Fate or Destiny turns.” 


Samal’s heroines 


Samal’ s women throw his men into shade. 

They fill a very large and promi- 
nent part of his canvas. They 
are not the helpless, illiterate, limp, invertebrate 
creatures whom we* see round about us even today. 
They 'are daring, educated, refined, resourceful, full 
of grace and beauty ever ready, for adventures and 
mostly, be it said to their credit, chaste. They can 
sing, play, dance and ride. Indeed one wonders at 
times that the poet who delineated these characters 
should be the same as the author of those poems 
aforementioned in which he dwells on the vices of 
the sex; but as stated before he had to do so as 
the occasion demanded it.* 


1. ® dialogue between Hfbian Effort and Fate. 

2, In this connection see pp. 12-13 of Preface to Sinhasan. 
Batrishi, Part I, by A. B. Jam, where he quotes in Samal’s own 
words, the object the poet had in view in writing the story of 

That it was a pure wort ( reader 

would profit from it according to his lights: the sinner would find 
in it a stone, the pious ( ) h diamond. 
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Thus does Samal sing. He is a poet, bold and 
refined, and appears to have the 

Samal had predecessors 
and successors 

most story teller of his time. 
Yet actually in the light of further research, he can- 
not be said to stand quite alone.' 


Like Premanand, he was an accomplished Hindi 
scholar, and some of his peoms are 
interspersed with Hindi verses. 
His use of Persian words is also 
more frequent than that of any of his contemporaries. 


Samal knew both 
Hindi and Persian 


In closing his review of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Mr. Tripathi sums up thus: 

Poems of Akho, Pre- ^ 

manand and Samal “Akho, Premanand and samal are 

not subservient thus the three leading stars of 
to religion _ 

Gujarati poetry, and as will ap- 
pear from the history of subsequent centuries, they 
are the only poets who throughout the whole history 
of Gujarati literature, wrote pure and genuine 
poetry without any substantial subservience to reli- 
gion.” They were poets of the people. They 


1. There were a large number of story tellers in verse who 
preceded Samal, like the authors of Hansavati, VikramaChantra 
and several Jain authors Among these Samal comes almost last 
chronologically. He has had a number of imitators too. On this 
point see p. 10 of Preface to Hatihila Sodash Kala by Ambalal 
B. Jani. 
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jflaenced the people not only of their own days, 
fit those who came after: indeed even now they 
Kive not lost their influence. 


The group of minor poets belonging to this 
century is too large to be passed 
over without notice. They are 
> smaller stars, with varying magni- 

tudes, with Vallabh, the son of Premanand at the 
top and versifiers like Dwarkadas at the bottom. 


, Minor poets of the 
century 


Mukund came from Dwarka 'and was a Gugli 

, , , Brahmin by caste. His best known 

Mukund 

work, the BhaktaMal (a rosary of 
Saints or Devotees) was written in Samvat year 1708 
(A. D. 1665). His lives of Kabir, who is admired 
both by Hindus and Mahomedans, and Gorakh are 
indeed well-written and full of information. The 
poet declares that “when Kabir expired all creation 
wept, men, animals and plants alike. Both Hindus 
and Mahomedans began to fight amongst themselves; 
one said Kabir belonged to the Hindus, and that 
they would burn him on a pyre; the other said, he 
belonged to the Mahomedans, and they would bury 
_ , . . him in a grave. Seeing them thus 

his Kabir-Chantra . . 

fighting, the saint took pity on 

them and came back to the earth and tried to 

pacify both. To the Hindus he said, “Brothers ! I 

should be burnt,” and to the Mahomedans, “Why 
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do you quarrel ? I am born of dust and will xeturn 
to dust (shall be buried).” He then divided his 
body into two, and gave one-half each to the Hindus 
and the Yavanas.”* 

It is not possible, nor from our present point 

of view very material • to ascerta!in 

Mode of ascertaiiiing dates of the birth and death 

dates of minor poets 

of most of the minor poets. The 
only means of ascertaining the time during which 
they lived and wrote are the dates and years of 
composition generally-almost invariably-given by all 
of them, in the closing lines of their poems. This 
has enabled the following poets to be assigned to 
this century. 

1. Mukund was a Hindi scholar and the closing lines of hia 
KabirCharitra snnunarised above are composed in Hindi. 

(^) 

^ dl, 55ft 

^ tft®, 

^ ftdl 

X X X 

jffit ftr ^ ^ ^ 

%gT y^ioi ^ ^ d vruT 
^ ?*rrqTH 
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Devidas was a Gandharva by caste, and lived 
^ ... , at Soiitra in the Petlad district. 

He wrote his Rukminiharan. in 
! Samvat year 1660 (A. D. 1604). It describes the 
( marriage of Krishna with Rukmini, whom he abduct- 
ed at her own request while she was going to worship 
, the goddess Ambika in a temple. She was the 
daughter of Bhimak, the king of Vidarbha. She did 
not like Sisupal whom her brother Rukmaiya wanted 
her to marry, and so wrote in secret to Krishna to 


his Rukminiharan 


come and take her away. Krishna 
did so. This sort of abduction 


was in vogue then, and was not considered disgrace- 
ful, as it was allowed <by the then Shastras. Directly 
Rukthaiya came to know of this violence, he pursued 
with a large army the chariot in which the eloping 
couple were driving away. But Krishna was able 
to defeat him and his army and was at last going 
to kill him with a powerful arrow, when in a pass- 
age of some pathos his wife began to solicit him 
to spare him:* “Rukmini began to entreat, O Ya- 
davaji ! listen to what I say, O my dear lord ! The 


1. I at ^ HPT, 

q HIHgW HI #Tf, 

HTCt sRi 3ft. tiKl Hit ^ 

H HI Si’s! W ^tHtt ^'*1, ^ 

11 
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disgrace of, this deed of yours would rest on my 
head, O Yadavaji ! therefore spare my brother, O my 
dear lord ! I have left my mother, father and all, 

0 Yadavaji ! and have come with you, O my dear lord ! 

1 have left the palace of my parents, O Yadavaji,! 
you are my all in all and you are my sole support, 
O my dear lord ! It does not behove you to slay 
my brother, O Yadavaji ! She spoke as above and 
said, O my lord 1” 

Krishna was unable to resist her entreaty and 

spared him. On reaching Dwarka 

Descriptiouofwedding celebrated a marriage with her 
then, good even today “ , v. 

in accordance with the usual rites 
and ceremonies, and from the description- given by 
the poet of this celebration, it appears that we, 
in Gujarat, have not changed in the least during 
the last three centuries in our marriage-rites. Some 
of the songs,^ sung at the marriaj^e of Krishna and 
Rukmini are still used at weddings in Gujarat. 


1. For instance the song beginning with 

dKt iTTrT 

•ioSl JTTiT ? 

Appropriate changes in the name of the bride-groom’s father, 
mother, etc., are, of course, made. 
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Sivdas belonged to Cambay, at one time a veiy 

§ivdas important city of Gnjaxat. He was 

a ISIagat Brahmin by caste and 
he is the writer of DraupadiSwayamvara, Dangav- 
Akhyan, Ekadasi Mahatmya, Kamavati-ni Varta, and 
other miscellaneous verses. The' subject-matter of 
the first is taken from the Mahabharat, and of the 
others from Puranic mythology. There is nothing 
striking in his work. He wrote the Swayamvara ia 
Samvat year 1673 at Bijapur in the Deccan. It is 
curious how many old poets of Gujarat have lived 
in the Deccan and written their 

Curioas fact that some i., • .. . 

„ . , .... works there, even in times when 

Gujarati poets lived ' 

in the Deccan Communication between the north 
and the south was not so' easy as 
It is now. Premanaud did much of his work at 
Nandarbar, and this poet did his at Bijapur still 
^further south, while Virji, a pupil of Premanand 
wrote at Burhanpur and Ratanji at Baglan. (Virji, 
by the way, had migrated from Burhanpur, which 
was his native place, to Baroda). 


Vishnudas, a co-pupil of Sivdas, also lived at 
Cambay and was a Nagar Brahmin 
by caste:* It is not known when 
he was born or died, but the 


Vishnudas, the fore- 
runner of Premanand 


1. See Brihat .KavyaDohana Vol. VIII, Preface p. 29, as to the 
trend of poetry then. 
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disgrace of. this deed of yours would rest on my 
head, O Yadavaji ! therefore spare my brother, O my 
dear lord ! I have left my mother, father and all, 

0 Yadavaji ! and have come with you, O my dear lord ! 

1 have left the palace of my parents, O Yadavaji ! 
you are my all in all and you are my sole support, 
O my dear lord ! It does not behove you to slay 
my brother, O Yadavaji ! She spoke as above and 
said, O my lord!” 

Krishna was unable to resist her entreaty and 

spared him. On reaching Dwarka 

Desctiptionofweaaing celebrated a marriage with her 
then, good even today ® , 'c 

in accordance with the usual rites 
and ceremonies, and from the description- given by 
the poet of this celebration, it appears that we, 
in Gujarat, have not changed in the least during 
the last three centuries in our marriage-rites. Some 
of the songs,* sung at the marriaje of Krishna and 
Rukmini are still used at weddings in Gujarat. 

1. For instance the song beginning with 

SiHTC ^ ^lii, "WH ? 

rTRt ^ Wi 

^ ! 1^1 <«! ^ 2 % ? 

Appropriate changes in the name of the bride-groom’s father, 
mother, etc,, are, of course, made. 
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Sivdas belo^ged to Cambay, at one time a veiy 

6ivdas important city of GujaTat. He was 

a Nagat Brahmin by caste and 
he is the writer of DranpadiSwayamvara, Dangav- 
Akhyan, Ekadasi Mahatmya, Kamavati-ni Varta, aijd 
other miscellaneous verses. The' subject-matter of 
the first is taken from the Mahabharat, and of the 
others from Puranic mythology. There is nothing 
striking in his work. He wrote the Swayamvara in 
Samvat year 1673 at Bijapur in the Deccan. It is 
curious how many old poets of Gujarat have lived 
in the Deccan and written their 

Curious fact that some 
Gujarati poets lived ' 

ia the Deccan Communication between the north 
and the south was not so easy as 
?t is now. Premanand did much of his work at 
Nandarbar, and this poet did his at Bijapur still 
(further south, while Virji, a pupil of Premanatid 
wrote at Burhanpur and Ratanji at Baglan. (Virji, 
by the way, had migrated from Burhanpur, which 
was his native place, to Baroda). 

Vishnudas, a co-pupil of Sivdas, also lived at 
Cambay and was a Nagar Brahmin 
by caste It ^s not known when 
he was born or died, but the 


Vishnudas, the fore- 
runner of Premanand 


1. See Brihat KavyaDohana Vol. VIII, Preface p. S9, as to the 
trend of poetry then. 
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dates of his works, about seven in number, range 
from A. D. 1578 to A. D. 1657 and he is therefore 
supposed to have ' lived to a very great age. He 
has versified many Parvas (Chapters) of^the Maha- 
bharat and almost all the Kandas (sections) 
of the Ramayan, in addition to writing several 
Akhyans. Some of his other works, such as Kun- 
varbainun Mosalun, HaksmanaHaran and Sudama- 
Charitra, are now supposed to have furnished the 
originals on which Premanand worked. Vishnu- 
das himself has quoted, in the Mosalun, Narsinh 
Mehta’s own verses on the subject, thus the fact, 
that Narsinh Mehta had written a poem on this 
miraculous incident in his life, which till recently 
was in dispute is now proved, and Narsinh Mehta’s 
successors, like Vishnudas, Vishavanath Jani, and 
Premanand merely worked on the materials left by 
him. Premanand in his LaksmanaHaran alludes to 
a work of Vishnudas bearing the same name, thus 
showing that he took advantage of the work of his 
predecessor. Vishnudas’ poems, though they are very 
simple, still shew that he was able at times to infuse 
the narrative with force and feeling as occasion 
required it. He wrote one poem called the Dhruv- 
akhyan, under the name of Haridas.’ 

1. Besides this one there was another poet of this name. He 
■was one of the two sons of Bhalan, whose names were tJddhav and 
Vishnudas. They too had composed the Ramayan in verse; the 
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Viswanath Jani, a Nagat Brahmin by caste, belong- 
ed to Patan, and in A. D. 1652 wrote 

viWanath Jani, the ^ poem called the Life of Narsinh 
poet from whom Pre- _ ^ ^ 

manand borrowed Mehta If com- 

prises all the well-known incid- 
ents in his life, where Krishna helped him ont of 
his difiSculties. Parts of this poem, have been utilis- 
ed by Premanand in his two most popular poems, 
the Mamerun aud the Hundi, and in places there is 
such a close resemblance between the verses of the 
two, that it would appear as if the more famous 
but junior poet had “lifted” them out of the work 
of his contemporary, without acknowledging his in- 
debtedness to him. He has written also the Har- 
Charitra otherwise called the Harmala, and it is suspected 
that the work of that name attributed to Premanand 
was partially written by Jani. “The fight of Ganim” 
is a historical poem said to be written by him.' 


date given in the closing lines of one of its Chapters is A. D. 
1519. A short but informative and critical biography of Vishnudas 
with a list of his poems, is given in the Eighth Volume of the 
BrihatKavya Dohana, from which I have summarised. The writer 
is Mr. Natvarlal I. Desai, B. A., wh'o has worked on this branch 
of literature under the guidance of his father, the late Mr. Ichha- 
ram S. Desai. 

1. Very interesting notes bearing on this subject are to be 
found in the Eighth Volume of the Brihat Kavya Dohana. This poem 
( <1^1^ ) is printed, though found incomplete, in the 

May and September 1913. 
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Of Murari, nothing is known beyond his works.' 

. . His IswarVivah describes in a 

humourous way the difficulty that 
Siva (Mahadev) had in marrying the daughter of 
Mena and Himalaya. Siva presehted himself at the 
gates of the mother-in-law in all the glory of his 
clolhelessness, riding a bullock with quite an army 
of Bhuts (spirits) following him. Mena was keenly 
disappointed, and cursed Narada, a Rishi wellknowh. 
for his mischief-making nature. He had given quite 
a glowing account of the bride-groom which at 
clo6e quarters turned out to be false. In the end 
explanations followed, and she was convinced of the 
mightiness of her son-in-law, and allowed the mar> 
tiage to tak6 place. 


Sridhar SwamI has also written a poem, called 


Scidhar Swami aad 


GaiiriCharitra, in which a cele- 
brated incident in the life of Ma- 


hadev is described. While the god was undergoing 
austerities (H'TH) in a forest, his wife Parvati under- 
took to divert his attention from it and she did so 


by transforming herself into a beautiful Bhil or forest- 
woman, and dancing before him. Her beauty and 
dance were enough to distract him and he offered 


his GauriCharitra 


to take her home. For a god like 
Mahadev, to fall from his high 


estate and offer to marry a Sudra woman was a 
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great fall, but so enamoured was he of her that he 
ignored the disgrace. After a time an explanation 
was given and everything ended happily. 

Narhari a co-pupil of Akha, wrote his Bhagvad- 
„ , . Gita in Samvat year 1677,^ This 

rs all that is known of him. So far 
as we have been able to ascertain, this is the first 
poetical version or rather translation of the entire 
BhagavadGita into Gujarati A perusal of it skews 
the poet to be a fine Sanskrit scholar, who has been 
, , able to • render some of the diffi- 

and hi9 Gita 

cult passages of the Lord’s Song 
into smooth-running and simple Gujarati. One does 
not feel as if one were reading the Gujarati translat- 
ion of a highly philosophical Sanskrit work; the 
expression of the sentiment and the translation of 
the thoughts are so natural that the whole poem 
appears to be an original work. Premanand during 
this period also produced another translation of the 

1. He has also Written "llyuyn ® Ms. copy of 

which is to be found in the collection of the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 
Bombay. Both of them have been printed and published. 

2. There is also the Gita by RamKrishna, but it is impossi- 
ble to say When it was written. Various versions of the Gita in prose 
and poetry are found in Gujarati from the earliest times, it being 
a religious work. 
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■same work, basing it on the Sanskrit commentary 
of Sridhar Swami.^ 


Of the pupils of Premanand, Vallabh,^ his son, 
, stands at the top. Premanand is 

■Vallabh; . , , f , 

said to have assigned to some of 

them the lines on which they were to work, and his 

son, Vallabh, was advised to write poetry which 

would flatter no prince or possible patron. This 

advice was a bold innovation, as the custom was to 

overload poems with the praises of individuals from 


whom authors hoped to get help. Vallabh carried 
out the behest so far that he praised none save his 
own father, and that too with a vengeance. The 
great Hindi poet Chand, called 
Chand Baradayi, he handles so 
severely as compared with his treat- 
ment of Premanand, that we feel contempt for one 


his partiality for 
his father 


1 It is published in MHHrl 3rd edition (1916), by the 

Gujarati Printing Press. 

2. There are many scholars who have cast doubt on Vallabh’s 
authorship of poems attributed to him. As observed before, Mr. 
Mankad considers that Premanand’s Nataks might have been written 
by Vallabh. As no Mss. copies of Vallabh’s poetic compositions are 
forthcoming Mr. Ramnarayan V. Pathak considers them to be of doubtful 
authenticity. These are after all but mere conjectures. None of 
the above writers, who have raised doubts about the authenticity 
of some, of the works of ancient poets, have been able to prove 
conclusively whose works they are, if not of the original poets. 
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so blind to the merits of others, that he could see 
no ability or good in any one else save his own 
father, whose fame was local, as compared with that 
of Chand. Excepting a few stray incidents illustrat- 
Jng his want of control over his temper, and 

^ . roughness of manners and express- 

ana impetuous temper 

ion, at times bordering on 
boorislyaess, there is not much to learn about his 
life. These characteristics lie so much on the surface 
of his works that it is unnecessary to call special 
attention to them. His father’s advice to him, never 
to praise a living individual, is said to have been 
the cause of his destroying a poem, written by him 
in^ praise of Premanand’s friend, Madhav Sheth, and 
it was for the same reason that he had to abandon his 
ambition of becoming a court-poet, as that at least 
would have compelled him to eulogise the reigning prince. 


Allusion has already been made to the part 


Vallabh’s abuse of 
Samal 


taken by Vallabh in disparaging 
Samal.* The point at issue is said 
to have been whether the function 


of poetry was story-telling like that of Samal, the 
stories being founded on imaginary subjects; or 
whether it was the clothing of subjects with poetic 
figures and ideas, those, subjects being taken from 
the Puranas. Vallabh, of course, upheld his father’s 


1. See page 94 footnote (1). 
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method, and spared no words in condemning Samal 
and his sons. It is said his Vallabh-Jhaghado| -the quar* 
rel of Vallabh- is full of pitiless personal allusions. 
SamaPs son was squint-eyed, and Vallabh spitefully 
referred to this defect in his abuse. His idea was 
that the sons of Premanand, himself and his brother 
Jivanram, were there to defend their father as 
against the squint-eyed son of Samal. 


Virji, one of Premanand’s pupils seems to have 

been assigned the function of writ- 
Virji and his . , . •, i. j. 1 . 1 . 

Surekhaharan 

Surekhaharan ( V. S. 1720 ). In 
merit it did not stand high, and that gave a handle 
to Vallabh to banter even Virji. He called him a 
woman, an effeminate being, making a pun on the 
last syllable of his name-ji-which would bring out 
the meaning mother. The publishers of the Prachin 
KavyaMala have said that as a counterblast to Samal’s 
poem AngadVishti, where the great representative of 
the monkey tribe goes to Ravan, to see if he could 
• negotiate a peace, Vallabh wrote KrishnaVishti,^ where 


1 . By some the authorship of it is attributed to Premanand. 
But really speaking this work has not seen the light of day. 

2. It is the opinion of some that if it was ever written, it 
should have been written by Vallabh. But as AngadVishti was 
■written inV. S. 1799 or 1808 by Samal, the fact that KrishnaVishti 
was written as a counterblast to Samal’s poem is entirely doubtful. 
No work of Vallabh written after V. S. 1781 has come to light as yet 
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Vallabh’s Krishna- 
Vishti 


Krishtta goes as a messeaget of peace to the Kaura- 
vas on behalf of the Panda vas. 
In doing so, he flings a word of 
abuse at a poet who could conceive 
of no other emissary than a monkey, when a far 
'superior individual was at hand. Not one of his. 
'disciples to whom he had assigned special lines of 
work, was able to satisfy PremBnand with his work. 
Viiii, we have already seen, had failed, and so had 
Ratneswar, who was directed to write verses like 
those of the well-known Marathi poets, Moropaut 
andVaman. Vallabh was directed to follow the spirit 
of Hindi poetry and he did his work so well in his 
KrishgiaVishti, that Premauand was 
more than satisfied and called 
upon him to ask for whatever boon 
he liked. Vallabh said: “The vow you have taken 
not to ’put on your turban till there was literature 
worth the name in Gujarati is now fulfilled, I too 
have taken a vow not to put on my turban till I 
have successfully carried out your behests. You say, 
I have done so now. Therefore, put on your turban.” 
Premanand could not resist the appeal, and put on 
his turban. He did so for .the nonce only as he felt 
that his vow had not been fulfilled in its entirety.* 


and Btemanand’s 
satisfaction 


1 


iTRT 1 ini arrg 
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Premanand used to call him, Vallabh the mad, 


Vallabh nicknamed 
mad 


because he always found him like 
a mad man, running full tilt against 
some one or another. After his 


father’s death Vallabh asked his brother Jivanram 
to give no other share, to him out of the patrimony, 
than his father’s works in their entirety. He cited 
by way of contrast the instance of Ratneswar, whose 
sons divided bis works, instead of one of them taking 
possession of all of them. The division led to their 


Inheritance of Prema- 
nand’s literary works 


being lost to the world, as one 
brother got one portion of a poem, 
and the other, another.- Jivapram 


acceded to his request, but late in life Vallabh felt the 


pinch of poverty, as the works brought him no wealth. 


He is said to have written a life of his father, 


His PremanandKatha 
unpublished 


his last work, called Premanand- 
Katha, in which to please his 
father’s fancy, he has made use 


'tm 

w icT ^ 


This and other statements will be found in the different volumes 
■of the Prachina KavyaMala relating to the different poets. 
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Inly of pure Gujarati words. This work, however, 
das not seen the light of day. 


His ambition was to write poems illustrating 
all the nine Rasas, -Tragic, Comic, 

Vallabh’s ambition 

ful, etc. 


— -- - — , 

Heroic, Terrific, Erotic, Wrath- 


His works are the Duhsasana-rudhira-panakhyan 

(A. D. 1724), Kunti-prasannakhyan 
and hts works ^ 1721), YaksaPrasnottar 

D. 1725), KrishnaVishti,^ Vallabh-Jhaghado,^ 
Premanand Katha,^ MitraDharmakhyan ( A. D. 1704), 
Yudhisthira-Vakrodarakhyan (A. D. 1715) and many 
others. He is credited with having written some 
dramas^ also. 


The insult offered by Duhsasana to Draupadi, 

, , as told in the Mahabharat, is the 

Duhsasana Rudhirapan ... . , _ , . 

subject of the DuhsasanaRudhi* 

rapan. When Yudhisthira staked her as his last 

stake, she was in her periods, and secluded as is 

the custom at such times. A message was sent to 

her to come to the Council. When she refused to 

attend Duhsasana rushed to her chamber, and dragg- 


1, 2, 3. These works ha-ving not yet been given to the public, 
their dates are not given. 

4 Only a pa^rt of one of his dramas is published in a 

work, called 5|HT»R^^if ^ by the late Matubhai H. Kantavala, 

M. A. For the names of his other dramas see the Buddhiprakash, 
January 1911. 
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-ed her in her deshabille., ignoring her protests, into 
the Council of elders. Bhima, unable to witness the 
indignity, silently vowed vengeance on him, and took 
^n oath that he would not rest content till he had 
drunk the blood of the individual who had laid 
desecrating hands on his wife. The whole poem is 
in the heroic vein. Bhima is the hero with Krishna 
as his squire, his antagonist being Duhsasana. Where 
the poet depicts the courage of Karna, he gives a 
picture of what courage in a Ksatriya means. The 
poem is conceived in a very admirable manner. 

The YaksaPrasnottar, in which all the Panda- 
, , vas excepting Yudhisthira are killed 

Yak^a Pra^nottar , .... 

for failing to answer the ques- 
tions set to them by the guardian jinn of a tree 
growing near a lake before being allowed to quench 
their thirst from it, and are brought back to life as 
the latter gave satisfactory answers, is couched in 
the tragic vein. 

The KuntiPrasannakhyan is an example of how 
„ , he describes the preternatural or 

KuntiPrasannakhyan ,, , . 

marvellous The mansion 

built by Maya Danav -the architect of the gods- for the 
Pandavas was a beautiful and marvellous piece of 
workmanship. Its description in the Mahabharat is 
worth perusal. He was able to give to water the 
appearance of glass and vice versa; the delusion was 
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Ssw complete that people actually tried to walk on the 
water and removed their shoes while nearing the 
surface of glass for fear of wetting them. On this 
surface did the mother of the Pandavas (Kunti) see 
the reflection of the seven-trunked elephant of Indra 
called Airavat, and so life-like was the representa- 
tion that she asked her sons to get the animal for her. 
For this purpose, Bhima and Arjuna had to go to 
the region of the gods-Swarga-in the heavens, on a 
bridge constructed of arrows.' After a strenuous fight 
with the divine guardians of the elephant, they were 
able to bring him to earth and present him to their 
mother. 


The opening portion of this Akhyan consists 

, of a bitter attack on the poet 
Attack on poet Chand , , . 

Chand. He says: “Chand has writ- 
ten one work only ( Raso ) while Premauand has 
written two or three long poems (like Bharata) . Chand 
has praised a king of the earth (Prithiraj), while 
Premanand’s poetry is like the sun. The Bhats (the 
caste to which Chand belonged) are descended from 
the Brahmins, while Brahmins ( the caste to which 
Premanand belonged ) are descended from Brahma. 


Chand is thus inferior to the father of the poet 
( i. e., Vallabh ).’” Towards the end of the poem, 


1 . 


5Tg SIUFI, tWRT ’Tia), 
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{according to one interpretation), lie indulges in a 
mean attack on Samal in terms very thinly veiled. 
^ j A Brahmin, while gazing at the 
elephant which was brought down 
from heaven to earth, is made to write out impromptu 
verses, in which he says he would not accept as a 
reward for his poetry, gleanings from the harvest- 
floor of any one, alluding in sarcastic terms to the 
reward in kind that Samal had received from hia 
Zemindar patron, Rakhidas.* 

In this poem Vallabh is seen to be proud of his 
parentage and spiteful towards his rivals. 

The Mitra-dharmakhyan (V. S. 1760) relates the 
story of two friends, Indu and 

Mitra-dharmakhyan Ju spite of the Ungrate- 

and abuse of Samal ^ ° 

fulness of one of them, who was 


1 . 


51^ HR 

hhi, arr 
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the point 6f murdering the otheri that very friend 
keacues him from many dangerous and inconvenient 
nttiations. Even here, as some interpret it, Vallabh 
ha^ not spared Samal, about whom he says that he 
is a disgrace to Gujarat. “There are some (poets) 
■who forget their duty as Brahmins; they have chosen 
to inhabit Gujarat, and therefore, bring disgrace on 
her. They solder without solder. ( They solder dis- 
grace to Gujarat without solder).”* 


In the dialogue between Bhima and his elder 

brother Yudhisthira,^ Vallabh has 

Dranpadi’s wrath and delineate Wrathfulness. 

rebuke to Yudbistmra 

Bhima and Draupadi score here, 
and the wrath and anger depicted by the poet cannot 
be surpassed. The following extract shows how the 
poet makes Draupadi nag at her devoted husband: 
“ If you wished to be merciful, why did you become 
a great king? If you wished to observe your 


1. ^:5tvr4 ^ ^ 

There are some critics who, looking to the date (about V. S. 
17S5) when Samal went to the court ofRakhidas, are of opinion 
that this could not be an attack oh Samal, bht on that class of 
brahmins, who go begging from door to door and thus bring 
disgrace on fellow Brahmins, who were p^rshing more creditable 
avocations, such as recitation of the Fnia^as. 

2. Based on the of Bhaiavi. 

12 
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Dharma, then the instance of Kausik who abandoned 

his kingdom was before you If your nature was 

gentle, then my lord, you should have rested satis- 
fied with the one kingdom, Indraprastha, you had 

got Why did you perform the Rajasuya Yajna 

and incur sin ? You are born a Kshatriya and therefore 
you have to do these (evil) deeds. If you had 
been born an ascetic, then you would not have had 
to do anything bad. Draupadi glared while she 
spoke these words, with her head thrown back, and 
threatening with her uplifted hand.”i 

Both Vallabh and his father were very proud 
Vallabh and Prema- Gujarati, which in their opinion 

nand on tie superiority was second only to Sanskrit. They 
of Gujarati could not brook hearing Hindi 

1. ^ ^ ^ w ^ ’i? Jiter ? 

X X X X X 

fit 

X X X X X 

^ dt dt ’?f)' 

% li d WRt ! ^ 

X X X X X 

’irsida' rpwt ^ 

^dtfs an aq! ^ 

w wr cqf art’s ? 

asrdt qjft, ididt, 

-gaitt aid, aiar a^t ^ far. 

ai%r 
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laying claims to that position and in the opening 
of this work, Vallabh narrates how his father tried 
conclusions with a Hindi, and by belabouring him 
with hard words proved, to his satisfaction the 
superiority of Gujarati. The features of Gujarati 
which struck them as the most remarkable are thus 
described by Vallabh: “In point of delicacy, it is 
more delicate than a lotus flower, and honey and 
nectar yield to it in sweetness. In no other language 
is such purity to be found, while in point of anti- 
quity it is cousidered supreme. It is the leader of 
the nine Rasas and it gives happiness. Only those 
who are not acquainted with it speak ill of it. Tho^e 
who say that it is entirely lacking in spirit err, 
because they hav^uot seen Gujarati works dealing 
with heroic incidents,”* 

Vallabh vows that, if he be blessed with as long 
a life as his father, he will compose works which- 

^ ^41 qstt um 

^ f65, 

i^fgifiuiiqg ^ ^ IFT UTft 
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will put the Divine language (Sanskrit), let alone 
Hindi, to shame. 

Virji was an inhabitant of Burhanpur on the 
Tapti. He came to Baroda and 
was welcomed by Premanand, who 
assigned to him the task of writing narrative poetry." 
Virji attempted it but with poor results and was 
always the butt of Vallabh’s jokes. He was possessed 
of a good voice, and therefore Premanand called him 
to his help at times, and Virji sang his verses with 
success. His works comprise 1. Kdmavatini Katha 
(A, D. 1669), 2. Balirajanun Akhyan (A. D. 1675 ), 
3. KakurajKatha, 4. SurekhaHarap (A. D. 1664), 
5. Dasavatar ( A. D. 1686 ), and 6. VyasKatha. Nos. 3 
and 6 have not yet been published. 

Virji was vain, shallow and illiterate. He held 

, , , . out great promise but fell far short 

and his learning t 

of it in actual performance. He 
boasts that as beautiful lines as he composed are 
not to be found in the Puranas, and that he was so 
painstaking that in order to write his BaliRaja- 
khyan, he made a complete study of the Bhagwat, 
the Bharat and the Puranas, a stupendous task. He 
was also asked by Premanand to compose poetry on 
the lines of Persian and Urdu poets. 

Ratneswar, son of Meghaji, a Srimali Brahmin 
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ofDabhpi, was a contemporary and a pupil of Premai> 

„ , ^ nand,' and had studied, at Benares' 

Ratneswar 

before he took to writing poetry, 
lie had» like some other educated persons of his time, 
to fall back on the profession of reciting Puranas 
to earn his living, and thus had come into conflict 
with vested interests. Those older Puranis who had 
already been following the profession, could not brook 
this trespass on their preserv'es by a person of acknow- 
ledged superior intelligence, for he was educated 
at Benares, and the open insults 

His persecution injuries, at times amounting 

by Puranis 

to personal violence, offered to him, 
iu order to drive him angy from places frequented 
by them, were many and persistent. He was deno* 
unced, and insulted at caste dinners also, but he 
rose superior to these annoyances and at last trium- 
phed over them. His work was appreciated by 
Premanand, who himself was no favourite of this 
orthodox Purani tribe. He was led to leave Dabhoi, 
his birth place, because he feared that if he stayed 
there longer his life would be in danger. But on 
leaving home, he made a vow that he would compose 
a work that would be read in each and every home, 
that even old women at their spinning wheel would 

1. His works were written between V. S. years 1739 and 1770. 
He was born in V. S. 1705 and died 1775 as per opinion of 
IVIr. A. B..lani, B. A. 
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recite it, and thus a death hlow would he given to 
the business of the Puran. reciters. 


Approbation of his 
work 


He was a great favourite of the Vallabhacharya 
Maharaj of the place, who called 
him the Vyas of the Kaliyuga, ef 
very high compliment which added 
io the jealousy of his rivals. From Dabhoi he went to 
a place called Karnat,* on the banks of the Narmada 
and there wrote his Bhagwat in twelve chapters 
( Dwadasa-Skandha ) , which met with the approval 
of Premanand. With this composition he returned 
to Dabhoi, and his recitation of it won so much 
praise that all his townsmen made him a present 
of a house, which even now is known as “Ratneswar’s 
Rooms.” 


Allusion has already been made to the division 
of Ratneswar’s literary effects amongst his sons after 
his death. They did not realise the value of their 
father’s work and made^ great mistake when they 
divided it up as they did. They 
ofhSrtelarySct? sq^^^bled over the Bhagwat, a 
very substantial volume. In the 


1 The poet himself says: 


5TFT <11^ 5PT. 

3T. C 
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|»artition of the fnanuscript one secured the first 
and last three (1-3 and 10-12), and the other the 
remaining ( 4 to 9 ) chapters. The son to whom the 
first and last three parts were given was illiterate, 
and those who were jealous of Ratneswar’s reputa- 
tion thought this a good opportunity for taking 
revenge on him even after his death. They told 
him that his father liked this work most, and hence 
he had better send it with him to heaven, by burning 
it on his funeral pyre. He agreed to this and was 
on the point of consigning it to the flames, when 
some old Brahmins told him that it was usual to 
give libations of water to such departed souls and 
so he had better throw the leaves into water, or even 
if he dipped them into water, that would do. He 
did so, and in that way did the Puranis partially 
wreck their vengeance. They were thus lost. It is 
said that a Sadhu, Kalidas by name, has rewritten them. 

Ratneswar was a man of a long suffering nature, 

patient under calamities and of a 
His nature , , t i* • 

dogged perseverance. In religion 

he was a Vaishnav, a devotee of Radha and Krishna. 
He was advised by Premanand to translate Sanskrit 
works into Gujarati, as his knowledge of Sanskrit 
was scholarly, and, after Premanand, he was the next 
TTiftti to embellish Gujarati with poetical translations 
of standard Sanskrit works. He was a master of 
versification ( ^ composition. ) 
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Ratnesvat's works are: 1. The BhagwadOitai 

2. The MurkhaLakshnavali (signs 
IS woi s foolishness )‘ ( A. D. 1714 ), 3. 

^ugnavalp, 4. MahimanStotra , 5. SisupalVadha, 6j 
Gangalahari, 7. The Bhagwat,^ all translations from 
Sanskrit, and 8. Kamavilas, 9. RadhaKrishnaua 
Mahina, 10. Vairagyalata and several padas, his 
original compsitions, 11. Aswamedh (V. S. 1743), 12. 
Bankakanda ( Ramayan ), 13. AtmaVichat-Chandro- 

daya"*, 14. Swargarohana (V. S. 1748 ). 

1. See page 186. 

2. Also a translation from Sanskrit, written perhaps to supple- 
ment the verses on foolishness. It is found incomplete. 

3. Ratneiwar did not compose the chapters ( of the 
Bhagwat in their regular order as the first and tenth were written 
in T. s. 1740, eleventh in v. s. 1747, and second in v. s. 1749, 

4. Through Mr. A. B. Jani’s courtsey I have come across a copy 
of this poem published by one Kanji Valaji at Bombay in A. D. 
1869. In the preface he has given a curious legend, viz., that 
Ratneshwar’s sister’s young son, who was living in his house with 
his wife was so impressed with the lessons of Vairagya (renuncia- 
tion of the world) in it that he completely disregarded her. Once 
she was feeding a young calf. It became frisky and began to gambol . 
She addressed it and said “Don’t do so, if you gambol about like that, 
my husband’s uncle would breathe such a mantra into you, that 
you would renounce the world.’’ RatneSwar overheard this and, 
making inquiries, learnt the trntl^. He thereupon composed Kama- 
Vilas (Ramakalika, a work on erotics ) and gave it to him. He 
studied it and became the father of several children. Thereafter 
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In bis PadSs, he inculcates th§ Doctrine of 
which according to him is indispensable to 
mankind. In various forms, at various stages in the 
development of the human wace and in various 
countries, this yearning after Bhakti has manifested 
itself. In doing so, “some became devotees of the 
moon and the sun, some of the 

preached by him some^of the nine planets. 

Some of the clay, some of the 
dust, some of the gods inhabiting the river ghats 
(bathing places), and some of the upright road- 
side stones. Some worshipped the tiger and some 
the elephant. Some would be found worshipping 
Shaikhs and some Hindu recluses (Gosavi Sadhus); 
some worshipping man and some worshipping woman. 
There are a million kinds of devotee. What proofs 
shall I give you ? Ratneswar says, show your devot- 
ion to be earnest and you will enjoy the rare 
pleasure of salvation.”^ 


RatneShwar gave him the former book, he read it and became a 
sanyasin. Only ten sections out of fourteen of this work are 
available. In the last four sections he hid so vigirousiy set out 
the theme of each work that those who stalled them, either 
renounced the world or became hopelessly steeped in the enjoyment 
of worldly pleasures. He therefore destroyed them by throwing 
them into water. 


!• ^ *Fn, ’jiu ^ UHua iW 

uiybir,. ipihn, Jra air^. 
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The Muikhavali* catalogues the chaiacteristics 
and doings of a fool, and is follow- 
ed by a poem showing the cha-* 
lacteristics of a wise man. 


The Markhavali 


The AtmaVichaiChandrodaya ( which includes 
His philosophical Vaiiagyalata ) is mainly taken up 
works with philosophy and metaphysics. 


Haridas 


Haridas was a Visa Lad Bania of Baroda, and 
was working as a steward or ser- 
vant in Premanand’s family. As- 
sociation with the poet turned his attention towards 
learning and poetry and taking him as his Guru, 
he succeeded in obtaining some share of the good 
things of literature. He has composed about thirteen 
poetical works. He died during 
Premanand’s lifetime, and he hav- 


Fremanand’s adminis- 
tration of his property 


iug been entrusted with the manage- 


mi ^ ntmii ? 

^ 

%, SI. 

means a woman and not Virgin Maiy, the mother of Christ, 
as one scholar of old Gujarati interprets it, vide p. 77 Gujarati 
Divali Issue of 19th October 1930, 

1 One Govind Bhatt had composed this work in Sanskrit iir 
seventy shlokas. Eatneshwar based his own work on it and 
amplified it into eighty five; p. 28 ^il^rlT. Vol. XV. Prachin 

Xa vyaMala. Mr. A. B. Jani thinks that Govind Bhatt was a.33engali. 
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ment of his servant’s property, gave rich caste 
dinners in his honour after his death and adminis- 
tered it to the complete satisfaction of his caste people. 


Some of his works are: SitaViraha (A. D. 1666), 
■ Marriage of Narsinh Mehta’s son- 

His works Samalshah (A. D. 1669-70), Srad- 

dha of Narsinh Mehta’s father (A. D. 1671), and 
Bharatsar A. D. 1681 ) . Needless to say that they 
are very ordinary, compared with the masterpieces of 
his Guru, but they are full of good descriptive passages. 


The poem written by Haridas on the marriage 
of Samalsha, the son of Narsinh 



pears from some of its editions, 


to be composed by Adhar Bhatt,* a Khedaval Brah- 
min of Broach. It has been conjectured that Haridas 
after writing it made a present of it to this Brahmin, 
to enable him to earn his living by reciting it, the 
gift of the poem being considered a meritorious act.* 


Dwarkadas belonged to the same caste as Hari- 
das, and was a neighbour of 
Premanand. He had learned by 
heart many Bhajans in Gujarati and Hindi, and once 


Dwarkadas 


1. By profession ^dhar Bhatt was a reciter of Akbyans. Some 
Akhyan-poems are said to have been composed by him, but bis 
authorship is open to doubt: there is no proof of it. 

2. See p. 12. Preface to Volume VIII of the Bribat Eavya.Dobana« 
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Premanand suggested that he too should write some 
poetry. Vallabh, who happened to be near, in his 
usual way bantered him, by saying that one might 
as well expect qld women or yokels tp write poetry. 
Premanand took this remark of pis son ill, and 

made up his mind to teach Dwatka- 

-tanght by Premanand , 

das how to compose poetry in a 
week, and by dint of perseverance, was able to get 
him to write quite presentable verses in a short time. 
He is said to have written about twenty five bqoks , 
and several Padas including KrishnaLila. 

Gopaldas, a native of Surat, has written a work 
Go Idas Brahma-jnan, called GopalGita.* 

It is a treatise on Vedantic phi- 
losophy in verse, according to the Saivaite school, 
written at Ahmedabad in A. D. 1650. He is the author 
of miscellaneous verses also on the same subject.* 


1. See ante p. 88, footnote. 

2. Another poet of the same name flourished in A. D. 1570-75. 

He has written two poems, called the and the 

He belonged to a village called RupH near Kadi, and was dumb 
from his birth. Gosainji Vithalnath, the son of the great Vallabha- 
chaqra happening to see him at the house of a devotee of his-whose 
daughter was married to him-asked him who he was. On being told 
of the girl’s and her husband’s misfortune, the GosainJ^put a piece of 
betel-leaf chewed by him into the mouth of Gopaldas, and it is said 
that speech came to him. His poems, written at the bidding of the 
Sahara] and also in recognition of this act of grace, are very popular 
with thaVaishnavas, and recited ia their temples with apprppriate music. 
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Dhandas said to be a native of Dhandhuka^ 

Bhatdas written two short poems, 

BhaktaGita and ArjunaGita, the- 
latter of which is well known. 

Ratanji, son of Haridas, lived in the Nasik 

Ratanji district at Baglan, and wrote a 

considerable poem based on an 
episode in the Mahabharat, and called ‘it the Akhyan 
of Vibhramsi Raja, He has versified another incident 
from the same work, relating to the removal of 
Dranpadi’s clothes in the presence of her elders in; 
the Court of King Duryodhan of Hastinapur. The 
former was written in A. D. 1713, and, though long, 
is not without interest. 

A list of about fourteen Jain writers who- 
flourished during this period, is 

Jam writers , , . ’ 

found in a paper contributed by 
the late Mansukhlal Kiratchand to the second Guja- 
rati Sahitya Parishad (1907), but the works of only 
two are considered here.* One is Anandaghan alias 
BabhVijayaji (Samvat year 1687), and the other is 
Nemivijaya (Samvat year 1700). 
Ananda^a^^and his AnandaghanaChovisi ( twenty- 

four poems of Anandaghan ) , is a 
philosophical treatise, but the work of Nemivijaya is more 

1 Parts I and II, by Mohaniai Dalichad Desai,. 

have since then added many more to the number. 
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popular and interesting. His Silavati Raso ( a story of 
a chaste lady by name Silavati, which itself means 
chaste) is a treat in story-telling, and moreover, on 
account of the peculiar form of Gujarati in which it 
is written, viz., a mixture of Apabhtamsa, Magadhi, 
Marwadi, and Saurseni words and terminations, it 
furnishes a rich mine for philo- 
Nemivijaya and his logists to explore, who can see 

here very clearly the changes that 
Gujarati has undergone midway between its origin 
from Sanskrit and its present form." 


Meaning of Raso 


A Raso means a story, and Rasas are written, 
more or less, exclusively by Jains. 
The Brahmin writers used to style 
their poems as Akhyan, Jain writers, Raso. This 
is the chief diffence between them. They furnish 
very pleasant and instructive reading, and, above 
all, stir the emotions by their- narration of the 
marvellous . Attainment of one’s desires by 

the recitation of Mantras, procuring of gold by alche- 
my, the wonderful qualities of gems and precious 
stones, the out-of-the-way doings of spirits and 
goblins, hying through the air and such other marvel- 
lous things are the staple food of these Rasa writers T 
Their purpose is always the inculcation of the 


1 The book is prescribed as a text book for those University 
■students who are reading Gujarati for their M. a. Examination. 
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principles of Jain religion and morality; and usually 
end in meeting with a Jain anchorite ( Sadhu ) whose 
teaching makes the hero and the heroine renounce 
wordily pleasures and turn themselves also sadhus; 
for instance, this very poem begins with the praise 
of chastity. “There is no mountain summit in the 
world as high as chastity. These are beautiful tales 
and verses about chaste and pure women.”* 


The heroine of the story is Sdavati and the hero 
is Chandragupta. He had taken 
„ offence at a remark of ms wife 

before they were married, and 
soon after marriage, he left her. They remained 
separate for a very long time, during which Chandra- 
gupta met with various adventures, as a result of 
which he was able to subdue the elements, control 
spirits and do various other “uncanny” things, 
not possible for an ordinary human being 'to do. 
During the course of this voluntary exile, he hap- 
pened to meet a beautiful woman, who opened his 
eyes to the fact that he had misjudged his wife and 
condemned her unheard. He felt the truth of her 
criticism and desired to go back to her. By a strange 
coincidence, a divine being took him to his wife for 
one night only on the 6ack of an eagle, and the 


1 


fmr, wr 
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lesnlt of their union, tirhich took place undet the 
influence of a peculiar conjunction of heavenly bodies^ 
•was a boy who was endowed with the power of 
producing one gem from his mouth every day. He 
was taken away instantaneously by the same agency, 
fated as he was to continue his career of adventures 
for several years more. He was always successful 
and able to rescue several individuals from distress, 
and win the hand of many princesses. Silavati, on 
the other hand, was condemned by her relatives on 
suspicion of having turned from the path of chastity, 
and various means were employed to do away ,with 
her, such as poison, snake-bite and lastly by leaving 
her as a prey for wild beasts. But she survived all 
these and fell into the hands of a prostitute, in whose 
house, she gave birth to a child. The prostitute, 
thinking the child would come in the way of the 
profession for which she had intended Silavati 
account of her beauty, gave him to a 
with instructions to destroy him. The servant 
him to a temple, and left him there, being 
to make up her mind to lay violent hands 
a beautiful child. The infant was rescued 
lady of the place, who brought him up a:^ ''her foster- 
son, and on growing up, the boy was ^ble to defeat 
an invading force of Bhils, the foes of tl&e local ruler, 
and received a gift of several villages. \ Silavati was 
told by the prostitute that cats had destroyed her 
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child; horrified at this disaster she left the brothel 
and found shelter in the house of a Bania. 

On returning home, Chandragupta learnt of the 
plight of his wife, and once more set out to find her. 
On teaching the place where his son was honoured 
with Jagirs, he was able to identify him by means 
of the gem coming out of his mouth, and on making 
further enquiries was able to find Silavati too. She 
told him how she had been treated by the prostitute, 
and how the latter met with her deserts. Their 
happy reunion came to an end, by the renunciation 
of the world by both of them, under the advice of a 
pious saint, Gajadhar Muni. 

In this brief outline of the story, the various 
marvellous iucidents, where both the husband and 
the wife in their adventurous careers, had to grapple 
, with spirits, witches, goblins and wild beasts, and 
from which by virtue of the chastity of the latter,, 
they emerged triumphant, are not set out. The 
poet’s delineations of human character where vice 
in the shape of prostitution and lust, avarice and 
dishonesty, stalks about are not dilated upon here, 
but in the original they afford a good illustration 
of the felicity of his stjle. His fine descriptions of 
forest scenery too, have not been referred to, while 
space forbids any lengthy allusion to his sincere 
solicitude for laying down and inculcating those prin- 
13 
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ciples of morality, which insist on truthful speech, 
and teach the cultivation of the virtues of self- 
restraint and purity of life. Compared to men like. 
Premanand, Nemivijaya might appear to be a mediocre 
poet, but amongst those who rank below Premanand 
he surely holds a very high, if not the highest, place 
to which along with him Vallabh might very well aspire. 

As a poet who makes story-telling his task 
Nemivijaya might not improperly stand as a rival of 
Samal and share the honours with him. 

Reference has already been made to the part 

taken by Parsis in the development 

A Parsi Poet , • -. > . , t.. 

of early Gujarati literature.* It 
seems the ball set rolling so early as the fourteenth 
century continued to increase in motion steadily, 
and in the seventeenth century we meet with a poet, 

1. Page 16, ante. In the Kartik ( Samvat year 1970 ) issue of 
‘•The Vasant,” the late Mr. N B. Divatia quotes some instances of prose 
written by Parsis in the fourteenth century. He quotes some more 
instances from later works (A. D. 1415) ; one of them is the Arda- 
Viraf Nameh, which was copied out by Behram Bakhmidhar in 
Samvat year 1507, A. D. 1450. Its concluding passage is written 
as follows in incorrect Sanskrit • 

arair? ^ ^ 

fend SK# 1 ^ 

cited at p, 23 of Preface to Zarthoshtnama, by Mrs. Meherbanoo and 
Mr. B. T. Anklesaria. Incidentally pp. 38-41 Ibid, give samples of 
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who instead of producing translations of religions 
books from Pehalavi or Zend into Sanskrit and from 
Sanskrit into the vernacular of the province, chose 
to write on an original theme. This poet was a Parsi 
priest, by name Erwad Rustam Peshotan, born in 
A. D. 1619, a native of Surat. He belonged to a 
priestly family, as his immediate ancestors were either 
Mobeds or Erwads. Out of four works written by 
him, hardly one is concerned with a religious theme, 
pure and simple. They are all Namehs (i. e., chro- 
nicles or biographies). The Zarthosht Nameh (A. D. 
1674), the Siyavaksa Nameh (A. D. 1680), the Viraf 
Nameh ( A. D. 1651) and the Aspandiyar Nameh, 
are narrations in verse of the incidents in the lives 


of the distinguished personages, whose names the 
poems bear. The second of these four has been edited 
(A. D. 1873) by a coreligionist of the poet, well known 


Description of bis work 


for his literary work, Erwad Teh- 
muras Dinsha Anklesaria. The work 


is based on that portion of the Shah Nameh of the 
great Persian poet, Firdausi Tusi, which deals with 
the adventures of Prince Siyavaksa, the son of Kai 
Kavus. There is necessarily a mixture of fact and 


Gujarati prose written by Parsis between A. D. 1626 and 1706. As 
a specimen of the prose prevalent then a couple of sentences are 
given here from a larger extract published by the late Mr. Divatia. 
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fable in the Gujarati poem just as there is in the 
Shah Nameh. In fact, the charm of this .poem lies 
in its romance, in its description of marvels and un- 
usual events. One could trace in them a similarity 
to the poems of Samal in this respect. But still the 
work has an individuality of its own. Even at pre- 
sent, Parsis speak and write Gujarati, but they have 
managed to impress upon it a peculiarity of their own. 
Certain ideas, phrases, idioms, turns of lajnguage and 
of thought have almost made their Gujarati into a 
special dialect of the language. The same thing is 
found in the Siyavaksa Nameh. The poet is saturat- 
ed with the religious and social ideas of his own 
community; the vehicle which he uses to convey 
them is no doubt Gujarati, but it is Gujarati clothed 
in an unfamiliar garb. Sanskrit and Gujarati words 
form the groundwork, but the superstructure is com- 
posed of Zend, Pehalavi and Persian words and phrases 
which make it difl&cult for an ordinary Gujarati to 
follow and appreciate the beauty of the verses. Indeed 
but for the lucid annotations of the editor, it would 
have been an uphill task for any one to understand 
the work fully. 

The poet knew several languages, Persian, Aves- 

ta, Pehalavi, Sanskrit and Gujarati. 

His knowledge of That he knew his own religion 
several languages 

and literature very well goes with- 
out saying, but he seems to have studied Sanskrit 
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literature and the manners and customs of his Hindu 
neighbours as well. His description of the beauty 
of the women of ancient Iran, and their ornaments, 
reads like one borrowed from a Sanskrit work,' and 
his description of a Persian banquet, is more like 
the description of a Gujarati Hindu’s dinner than 
of one partaken by a follower of Zarthosht in pre- 
historic Iran.^ Besides these there are many passages 
where we find an assimilation of Hindu manners and 

1. fW 53 ^ 1 

R Eig ^ ^ II 

^ gq c{g\^cl 51^ 1 

?iiT ^mr ^ frit 11 

€R 5|i^ STFl JTfoRi ^ I 

^ anw am ^ i| 

^ ^ am I 

>IPt ^ ^ «mil 

Your head-ornament is like the full moon and the bright sun 
on the Amavasya day (the last day of the dark half of a month), 
and it tains a flood of light in this desert. Your Tik or Tili 
( a forehead ornament ) is set with planets, like Mercury, Jupiter 
and Venus. Your nosering is like the fabulous gem, which gives 
light at night (Shabchetag). Who could have made it ? Your ear- 
ornaments (kundal) ate set with rubies and pearls, and the ornaments 
on your throat seem to have been put on by the Ivord himself. The 
bangles ( Chud and Fohonchi ) on your arms flash like lightning, 
and the ornaments on your feet tinkle. 

^ »1^1 rfaiKII 


2 . 
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customs in the life of his heroes and heroines and 
other characters. 

Altogether the work would, on a close perusal, 

and of contemporary ^ interesting from Several 

Hindu manners and points of view: literary, in so far 
customas introduces into Gujarati at 

a very early stage, the methods of Persian chronicles, 
thus creating a landmark in its history, philological, 
as it still retains several quaint forms of old Gujarati 
words; and social, in so far as it records the imbibing 
by the Parsi community of the manners, customs, super- 
stitions and ideas of the Hindus among whom they lived. 


Zarthosht Nameh, a chronicle relating to the 


Zarthosht Nameh 


Iranian Prophet Zarthosht, is found- 
ed on a Persian work of the same 


name written by Zarthosht Behram Pazdu in Persian 
( A. D. 1217 ), which in its turn was founded on a 
Pehalavi daftar. It sets out in the language current 
at the time, the stirring and miraculous incidents 
in the life of the Prophet and impressively traces his 
rise, his reception at the hands of monarchs, the 
trials and tribulations he had to undergo, chiefly brought 
about by ignorant unbelievers, the ultimate acceptance 


diff larr » 

^155 20® difi UTC ^ I 
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of his message of stm-fire-worship and the conversion 
of kings. In majesty of description and simplicity of 
language it is a worthy precursor of the SiyavaksaNameh, 
with which it shares in common the traits noted above.^ 

1 Mrs. Meherbanoo and her husband Behramgor Temuras 
Anklesaria have edited this Nameh, and examined it from all pos- 
sible points of view, such as research, philology, chronology, &c., 
in a scholarly preface. What the father began with the 6iyavak^a 
Kameh the son has supplemented by publication of poems written 
by Parsi poets. Not only Parsi but Hindu students of literature 
would find much to learn from the preface and the text. They 
would observe that in spite of a mixture of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, 
Pazand and Gujarati words, how smoothly the verse flows, and what 
a faithful picture it gives of the life of the old Iranians. The couple 
have done great service to Gujarati literature. 

They speak of another Parsi poet, Noshirvan, a native of Navsari, 
who has written verses on “five Gathas and six Gahambars’ (A. D. 
1709), which in style, construction, language etc., resemble those of 
Ervad Rustam. 

The following lines from the commecement of the Zarthosht 
Nameh furnish a good sample of the Prakrit written at the hands 
of Parsi men of letters at that time. 

^ 'jm 

^ TOW ^ 

^ ai’sR 31=^f ’W# ®nR, 

nw digDl ^ SIR. 



CHAPTER VI 

POETS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The next period ( 1700 to 1800 A. D. ) saw the 
rise of the Maratha power in 

Eighteenth century . _ -i.!. .v j i 

vjlijSLrSLt j 3.110. tllC OCCl* 

ining influence of the Moghuls, and the increasing 

predatoriness of the hordes from the Deccan, peace 

in that province was not to be. The rule of the 

Gaikwad at Baroda did not ensure quiet. In fact 

there was no central authority in the province to 

ensure peace, and it was not a rare sight to meet 

with tax-gatherers of three or four powers at a time, 

the Moghul’s, the local Nawab’s or petty Chief’s, 

the Gaikwad’s and the Peshwa’s 

Output imbecile swooping down upon the unhappy 
and sectanan r o r 

villagers and terrorising them into 
payment. Consequently, whatever education and learn- 
ing the common people were acquiring suffered. 
They became depressed and dejected, and hence 
we miss the brightriess in the literary production 
of this century which illumined the days of the 
three premier poets. The production is poor. Mr. 
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Tripathi calls it “imbecile”.* It certainly is, at any 
rate, sectarian, if one could use that term to denote 
\^fork which came from the pen of the devotees of the 
different gods and goddesses, each in praise of his own 
patron or patroness, Vishnu or Krishna, Siva or Amba. 

The goddess Amba represents the female element, 

Goddess represents impersonates the might of God 

female element in and as such is worshipped as the 

nature mother in nature. She is known 

and addressed by various names, but the central 
principle of the representation of motherhood in her 
person is never lost sight of. Her terrible aspect 
as the avenger, the killer of demons, as the rejoicer 
in carnage and blood, as one who would only be 
appeased by means of sacrifices, as the representative 
of nature “ red in tooth and claw ” is forgotten in 
the tenderer and kindlier feelings of a mother towards 
her children, and in invocations to her, we always find 
more prominence given to the humane side of her nature. 

The Garbas of Vallabh Bhatt (A, D. 1700), all 
of them addressed to her, have 

Vallabh Bhatt . , J , 

acquired more than an ephemeral 

I “Some twelve poets directly or iadirectly attached to this 
new faith ( of the Vallabhacluryas ) supply the country during this 
period with an imbecile kind of poetry, where we generally miss 
the vigour and philosophy of Narsinh as well as the gentl e purity 
of Mitan.” The Classical Poets of Gujarat. 
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popularity. He himself "was a very sincere devotee 
of the Mata (mother, goddess), and even his name 
is perpetuated along with another devotee (said to 
be his brother), by name Dhola,' in the cry with 
which her followers greet one another in her temple, 
“ Vallabh Dhola Ki Jai ’’—“Victory to Vallabh and 
Dhola.” He lived mostly in Chunval, famous as the 
seat of the worship of Becharaji or Bechara Mata. 
He came from Ahmedabad, and was a Bhatt Mevada 
by caste and is therefore known as Vallabh Bhatt. 

He diagonised the disease of the period as 
depression and disappointment. He grieved over the 
immorality of the age and poured out his lamenta- 
tions before the Mata (Mother). He wrote with 
great vigour and force’’ so as to open the eyes of his 
readers to the miseries of the times . 


In Gujarat there are three celebrated seats of 

the goddess, the most famous being 
Seats of the goddess , ? - . . -i - v j > 

at Arasur ( Amba ), the second in 

Chunval (Bahuchataor Bechara), and the third on the 

hill of Pavagadh near Champaner( Kali ). All these 

seats have their own legends, and their special follow- 


1 He had two other brothers; one of them was Haii Bhatt 
and his name too is conpled with that of Vallabh at the time of 
greeting; “Vallabh Hari Ki Jai”. Dhola and Hari also essayed vetses. 

2 For an appreciation of his work see pp. 470-1 Jannn (old) 
N arma-Gadya, Gujarati Printing Press edition. 
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ers of both sexes. They are popular with the higher 
and middle as well as the lower classes, like the Bhils 
and Kolis ; and the Garbas of Vallabh Bhatt include 
a descriptive chronicle of all these seats. The singer 
or reciter, admires the powers of the goddess, her 
beauty, her dress, her ornaments and winds up with 
solicitations for her favour. The curious reader will 
find an exact counter-part to this species of Gujarati 
literature in Bengal, where poet 
Nature of Garba after poet of the early and middle 

era of the Bengali verse literature, 
has sung of Kali almost always as a mother and 
protector and very rarely as a destroyer. The first 
nine days of the month of Aswin are specially set 
apart for the worship of the goddess, and it is during 
this period that the singing of these Garbas is most 
indulged in, in Kathiawad by men and in Gujarat 
by women. It is a pretty sight to see the women 
moving in a circle beating time with rhythmic clap- 
ping of the hands, bending half down as they sing 
these Garbas late into the night, at places like Surat, 
Baroda, Ahmedabad and Bombay. These dances are 
more graceful than those of the men, who merely 
jump and skip and shout and yell, and clap their hands. 

Vallabh* has written of Krishpa too, and he 

1. A legend says that he was at first a Vaishanav but happening 
unconsciously to spit in a Vaishanav temple, was reproved by the 
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has written a Garba' on the Ka- 
Vaiiabh-s description ^ y He laments 

of the present age ' e> / 

the signs which betoken this un- 
happy age, and invokes the help of the goddess 
to purge the world of it. He says, “Even before her 
giri becomes a woman, O Bahuchari ! and 
often bears children. He describes the scarcity 
and famine of Samvat years 1787 and 1788 (A. D. 
1731). “Grain had become very dear, and irreli- 
gion had increased beyond all bounds. How was 
one to judge of the actions of others when each man 
exceeded his neighbour in com- 
mitting excesses. Those who were 
brought forth from their loins and womb, and who 
shared of the element of both ( parents ), had to be 
abandoned for the sake of the stomach, and children 
had to be sold away.” “Send us, O mother ! there- 
fore (all) the rains we want, so that we may not 
lack bounteous crops. Pour only a drop of your 


Hardships of famine 


keeper. He said, children foul the laps of their parents. “A mother” 
he was told, “might tolerate it but not a father.” To which he 
replied, “Very well. Then I will worship my Mother.” He thus 
became a convert to goddess worship. 

T 

1. Just as Samal is known for his Dnhas and Chhappas Vallabh 
is known for his Garbas. 


2. See footnote 1, next page. 
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nectar, on us, your children, on the cattle and on 
our village.”' 


and miseries of an 
ill-matahed couple 


His Garbo on “An ill-matched pair” 

a young or child-wife, and an old 
husband, with one foot in the 
grave is, however, a most enjoyable 
piece of poetry, nothing like it is met with in the 
early period of Gujarati verse. Every line in it tells, 
and the miseries of a girl approaching womanhood 
married to an old man daily growing more decrepit, 
are so graphically described, that no apology is needed 
for making an extract from it to show that nearly 
three centuries ago the thoughtful men of the land 
were alive to the evils of such marriages. A young 
wife lays the whole blame of this uneven match on 
the goddess-mother and prays to her never to 

repeat the mistake again. 


X X X X 

STsf 31^ #IT ^ ft ! 31^ 3 tfip2}^ 

€1^ ^ #,fr ^ 3pn^. 

€l I ^ 

X X X X 

^ mRT ^ hW, ft ^ 

3llt 3lft gijt ft ^ ^ ’TR. 
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“O motlier ! you have given me an old husband 
and thereby ruined my whole life. How much 

should I blame you ? O mother ! I am hut 

a child, and he is grown up and old. O mother ! 
his very sight terrifies me. He is a fool and an idiot. 
O mother ! my youth is blossoming and hence I look 
beautiful and my husband is like a mummy. O mo- 
ther ! he is soft-headed, hideous and worn out. 
O mother ! I am exactly sixteen and he is eighty. 
O mother ! in appearance, he looks like a demon with 
all his senses gone. O mother ! on a winter night 
one likes to indulge in many pleasures, but O mother ! 
an old fool ( like him ) acts as if he were a dumb 
creature. O mother ! I want to enjoy myself at night 
and therefore anoint my eye with collyrium and 
he threatens me, stick in hand, with a beating. O 
mother ! every word he utters is a grumble, how is 
his nature to be changed ? O mother ! my husband 
is aged, how can he gratify my desires ? O mother ! 
the nine days sacred to goddess Mataji are very plesant. 

0 mother ! on the tenth or Dasera day every one is 
in holiday attire but my husband is so weak and 

ugly that I feel ashamed of him O mother ! 

while every one is enjoying the festive days of the 
Divali, to me they are the flames of the Holi fire. 

1 am unlucky, I have nothing to hope for 

O mother ! while my hair is black, his head has 
become grey. O mother ! I am in the bloom of youth 
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b(ttt my whole life is blasted. He dribbles at the 

mo.uth, his eyes water When. I bespread the 

bed with flowers he begins to weep O mother ! 

why was I not strangled at my birth ? why was I not 

poisoned ? O mother ! my husband is dying. 

I feel as if I would become a- Sati O mother ! 

I entreat yon with folded hands to give me in future 
a husband with the vigour of youth.”^ 

1 . 3 rrft% 

X X X X 

! t ^ < 5 ^ IT>& \ 

I 'T:r 55 %, \ 

%fn ! %, % ^ «i 4 l 

^TtW I 'hg4'll»i %, ^ ^ '*1'*. 

! gta g^ %, t# «prr >; 

fftw ! ^ 

’Itwi ! gw y’pit \ 

%»n ! ^ %, 3^3 

sTtW ! ^ ^ \ ^- 

%in ' % 5 lt 31^ at \ ^• 

%jn! 

jrtw! >, 

I 5W5 Jird W ^3?! 553tR^ \ 

X X X X 
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From the opening line of the poem it appears 
that this unhappy child-wife he- 
longed to the NagatBrahmta caste, 
the most cultured and advanced 
community in Gujarat and Kathiawad.' 


Dwatko ( A. D- 1710) belonged to a village in 
Charotar called Bhalei though he 

Dwarko , , . , . ^ ° ^ . 

passed his life in Dakore. His 
verses are not many and they concern the life of 
Krishna. Some of his didactic verses are however 
simple and effective. His poem called (A war- 


%UT! 

! riKT % S ^ 

X X X X 

%ni ! %i? an# 155% 

nkw ! g *11 “ito^i "r, ^55. 

fftWr I ^ % aTT% ’Tl'ilt *1^ ^l55. 

X X X X 

X X X X 

j&tJiT! ^55.. 

X X X X 

artWl ! rpSTj % *IT3 \ 

ffRin I ^ 

1 . (i) The Garbo beginning with an^r arj^ ad% 

TOI UT, and (ii) *11^, (iii) *R^t, (iv) >41^ 

*RSt as well as (v) •ig'i'^l'^1^1 aR^t are also very popular. 
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His didactic verses 


ning V. S. 1800) is wellknown. He says: “Be 
warned, while there is time. When will there be 
another opportunity to receive a warning ? Youth will 
flash past, age will come apace. Then your strength 
will flee, you will be a tottering 
old man. Maya ( delusion of the 
world ) has blind-folded you and you do not see 
anything Dwarko therefore tells you to re- 

member and to pray to Rama, lest all be lost.*” 

Bhandas has in his Hastamalak (A. D. 1721) 
in the form of a dialogue between 
Sankaracharya and a stupid look- 
ing Brahmin boy, Hastamalak, discussed several 
questions of Vedantism. Hastamalak was really an 

avatar of Parabrahma, the Supreme Being, and he 
✓ 

has explained to Sankar the principles of Adwaitism, 
Dwaitism (Mouism, Dualism) &c. 

Kalidas, ( about A. D. 1725-1730), a Nagar Brah- 
min of Vasavad in Kathiawad, is 
best known by his Pralhadakhyan 
though he has written other works called the Sita- 


Bhandas 


Kalidas 


1. ^ 'Tvft wf Bstr ? 

rrniRh ai'TTKt ^ llr 

X X X X 

^ RB ifT# ^ frfl !:• 


14 
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Swayamvar, the Dhruvakhyan , the IswarVivah, and 
also several poems in praise of Sakti ( goddess y whose 
follower he was. The story of Pralhad (V. S. 1817), 
the child— devotee of Vishnu is well-known. He Vas 
born in the family of a demon, HiranyaKasipu 
( ) by name, a great foe of Vishnu. His 
brother' was killed by the god and so he had vowed 
vergeance on him, but the god escaped him once 
by making himself invisible. Thereafter by severe 
austerity and penance, the demon made himself im- 
mortal by getting a boon from Brahma, which rendered 

him immune from destruction by 

and his Pralhadakhjan , . , , . 

anything created or born in the 
ordinary way, at morning, evening or night, and by 
any weapon whatsoever. He was, further protected 
from death either on the earth, or in the sky or 
at sea. Pralhad, his son, was a follower of Hari, 
and in spite of the sinister methods by which he tried 
to instil into him a hatred for Vishnu, he found the 
boy drifting more and more towards the worship of 
his foe. He tried to terrorise him into giving up 
this worship. Yet though he tortured and almost 
killed him, his son remained adamant. At last'Hiranya 
gave Pralhad an ultimatum that unless he showed 
his god to his father he would be killed. So, one 
day, Hiranya stood over his son, dagger in hand. 


1 . 
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and demanded a sight of Vishnu tinder pain of death. 
The boy was told to produce his cherished god from 
a near by pillar' and strange to say, on the boy invok- 
ing his presence, the pillar split with a loud crash 
and a strange figure, half-man half-lion, (Nara-sinh) 
presented itself to the eyes of the tyrant. Nothing 
daunted, he began to fight with him and had his 
stomach torn or ripped open by the claws of this 
man-beast. This happened at a time which was ne- 
ither evening nor night, i.e., at twilight hour, and 
he was killed on a doorsill, which was neither earth 
nor sky nor water. Thus the boon was evaded and 
the tyrant killed. The narrative is full of vigour, 
and is told in simple language, which sustains very 
well the interest of the reader, thus making the 
poem popular. 

Pralhadakhyan depicts the ^ ( wrathful ) and 
STiTH'R (terrible) , Dhruvakhyan the ( tragic ) and 
IswarVivah the (erotic) (sentiment in poetics). 

Trikamdas, a Nagar Brahmin of Junagadh (A. D. 

, 1734-1769) was more a politician 

Trikamdas i ... tt* 

than a literary man. His poems 

on Dakorenath and RukminiVivah which are in 

1. This threat to the boy begins with the celebrated verses, 
“Boy ! show me, show me, your Lord of the heaven (Vishnu).” 
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VrajBhasha have been published. His life has been 
v/ritten by Kavi Revashankar in sixty stanzas of the 
^?r^55f Trikamdas calls himself a descendant of 
Narsinh Mehta from his uncle Parvat Mehta’s side.’ 


Pritamdas (A. D. 1778-1798) was a Bhat of Bavla, 

who had migrated about A. D. 
Pritamdas , , . , • 

1761 to Sandeshar in the Kaira 

District and sometimes lived at Nadiad. As a rule 
the Bhat community is illiterate, and although at 
one time considered to represent the poet-laureates 
of native courts, its members have now come down 
to the position of menials. The more is the credit 
due to this poet, in that being born in such a com- 
munity and having very little intercourse with either 
learned men or learned languages, he has left behind 
him works, many of which are held to be popular 
today, and often sung by the masses. Of his domestic 
life, only this much is authentically known that his 
first wife, who was his senior by two years, had made 

his life miserable by her sharp temper, and that 

whenever storms disturbed his 

belonged to an illite- (jQjjjggt-jc tranquillity, he always used 
rate class -3, y t ✓ 

to employ himself till they blew 

over, in writing devotional songs to Krishna, instead 


1 ‘Trikamdas’ Poems’ have been published by Mr. Natvarlal 
Ichharam Desai, B. A. and Nayansukhrai V. Majmudar B. A., 1,1,. B. 
at the Gujarati Printing Press-Bombay (1931). Trikamdas has also 
\vntten <Ucld4-4liyl ^nd miscellaneous Padas. 
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of answering back. At times he used to leave the 
house to his wife and go away on a pilgrimage to 
Dakore, where he was always welcomed by the priests, 
who delighted in listening to his verses. His second 
wife was'a better woman, but his last years were cloud- 
ed with much unhappiness. He became blind and he 
lost his wife when he was seventy-two.* Even then 
he did not abandon his favourite pursuit, and often- 
times did his pupils, if they happened to be near, 
take down his verses as they fell impromptu from 
his mouth. 

Pritamdas was a great believer in the good 
influence that comes to a man 
through his Guru. He ascribed 
all his good work to his Guru Go- 
vindram,^ whom he met at Nadiad, and great was 

1. As a resalt of personal inqniries made by Bhikshn Akhanda- 
nand and his assistant, he asserts that Pritamdas was a lifelong 
bachelor. If this be so, then this highly interesting phase of his 
life turns out to be a myth. Bhikshnji’s sources of information 
certainly were better than those of the late Mr. Ichharam Sesai and 
till any other fresh material comes to light, we may accept Bhikshnji’s 
conclusion. He also says that Pritamdas was born blind. ‘Pritamdas- 
ni Vani’, published in A. D. 1925 with an exhaustive introduction 
on the life and works of the poet by Bhikshu Akhandanand with the 
help of Patel Chhotabhai Umedbhai is an excellent guide to the 
study of his poems. 

2. Bapuji and not Govindram was his Guru • ‘Pritamdas ni Vani’ 
Introduction, pp. 30-31. 
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his grief when he left him after eleven years of cons- 
tant intercourse. A large portion of his poetry is 
founded on the text given in the footnote.^ 


Pritamdas’ works 


His works are: 1. The SarasGita (A. D. 1774) 
an episode in the life of Krishna, 
(2) . The JnanKakko (A. D. 1776) 
verses on religious knowledge each beginning with a 
letter oi the alphabet, 5. GuruMahima ( greatness 
of Gurus) and 4. JnanMas (1781-83). Besides these 
he has written verses on the birth of Krishna, Bhakti- 
Prakas, JnanPrakas, BhagavadGita, AdhyatmaRama- 
yan, JnanGita, KrishnaLila and nnmerous Padas 
and Garbis.^ The Padas of Pritamdas and the Garbis 
of Dayaram have attained equal popularity, a) 

This is how they are spoken of. 


They are naturally divided into two parts, those 
relating to Sringar (love) and those 
Vairfgya^”*^ relating to Vairagya ( freedom from 
worldly attachments) or Jnan (know- 


>o 

i.e., he who has got the word (direction or instruction) of a good 
Guru has got in himself all the places of pilgrimage. ( The word 
of a virtuous teacher, is enough to win salvation which is attained 
by travelling to different holy places.) 

2. There are some more. See p. 40 of the Introduction to ‘Pritam- 
das ni Vani.’ 
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ledge). Both have secured a hold on the minds of 
the people of Gujarat. 

He says: “Your body will be of no use to you 
even though you try to preserve it in innumerable 
ways. Even if you cut the purest of gold and eat it, 
when the time comes, the body will perish in a 
moment.”' 


“The way of God is the way for the brave, co- 
wards are not wanted therein. 

Extracts from his have first to sacrifice your 

verses 

head (dedicate your whole being) 
and then remember God. He who offers to him, 
his son, his wealth, his wife and his head, will be able 
to enjoy the sweets ( of devotion).”^ 

“Know this that the happiness of the world is 
like a dew drop, it is a fact that it will disappear 
in a moment, therefore, remember God, O Pritam ! 
and be purified.”^ 


qvr# ^ 

2- flM rTT*?! ^ ^ ^ 

ft =^1^. 

3. smfig 3^ <TPit srrDTt^. 

1 51# w#, 'im ^ 
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Out of a great number of Padas composed by 
him illustrating the adventures of Krishna in his 
childhood the under-noted five or six are very often 
on the lips of women. 

( 1 ) \ 

O Jasoda ! do not spoil your child so much. 

( 2 ) ^ s«w. 

O flute ! you have become an enemy— a disturber 
of the peace-of the women of Vraj ( when Krishna 
plays on you). 

This whole poem so graphically expresses the 
feelings of the women of Vraj, envying the flute 
because it is pressed by the lips of Krishna, that it 
is quoted below in full.^ 

1 . ^ ^ \ 

i ^ \ HR 1 !-t 

HR HRRldlRt itr )-H 

9^ Hift ITT^, 
hI' RK RT^ RT^; 
g Hf I RTR®^ !-? 

^jR g Rft rh) 

RH1% ^ RT^l, 

RRRR got HR HI HI^. 1 RfgHsit 
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(3) *nr 

O thou ! who hast charmed our hearts, move 
out of the way, so that we may go to Mathura. 

(4) |fr ^ *TtiT «n^. 

By the worship of (Hari) God, he who is lowest 
Becomes highest. 

(5) f^Jii eeitsft <TK H 8n%, 

Only prayer to Hari (God) can relieve one from 
the woes of the world. 

(6) < ! a?r ffrgor urt sTRf sirsh ^ ? 

My tongue ! why do you become so very idle 
when it comes to singing the praise of God. 

^ m 331^5 3 ^ 3 ? 

^ 3T|Rhi«i 5?3V ^ 

“O flute ! you have become an enemy of the women of Vraj. 
You are blustering, just consider your origin. (I) 

What charms have you thrown on him that the Dark One 
(Krishna) kisses you with his lips ? You have captivated the hearts 
of the residents of Vraj, O flute • (2) 

Krishna has taken hold of you with love, the cows hearing your 
strains have come running. You are very dear to the Dord of the 
Universe, O flute ! (3) 

You have brought no dowry with you. you have come boldly 
and publicly, yet Krishna has taken a great liking for you, O flute ! (4) 

What fasts have you observed that you have taken a place higher 
than Radha ? God himself has taken you in his arms, O flute ! (5) 
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His *5^ and ( a warning ) are full o f 

precept and wholesome advice.* 

Ravidas, Pragdas and his other contemporaries 
have written verses on Vedant, JnanMarga &c. 


Sivanand was a Nagar Brahmin of Surat, (A. D. 

, 1600-1644 ). He confined himself 

Sivanand , . , . . , 

exclusively to singing tfie praises 
of Siva or Mahadev. He became a Sannyasi late in 
life and his Artis (songs) are chanted with zest, 
at the time the god is worshipped in the evening 
with a lamp waved before or in front of the idol to 

* the accompaniment of the music 

andhisAttis , , 7 ah 

of kettledrums and bells. All 


and his Aitis 


his poems are modelled on the style of the followers 
of Vishnu or Krishna, who have not left a single 
incident in the daily routine of the life of their god 
unsung, such as his bath, his dinner, his dress and 
his amours. Some of these poems are in Hindi or Vraj.^ 


1. Kavi Narmadashankar calls his poetry full of sentiment 
giving delight both to the learned as well as to the common people. 
His language is pure, simple and full of metaphor. See p. 471 ‘Junun 
Narmagadya’ of the Gujarati Printing Press. 

2. He was wellversed in the three lira's (sciences): 4^ ( spells 

and magic). *4^ ( religion ), (logic) and (musical 

modes). He was known as a follower of Siva. His verses have a 
remarkable jingle and tilt. He has marvellously well utilised the 
4Bs (sentiments) and 'Mcj+Ks ( figures of speech' )• 
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Narbheram 


Narbheratn who died at the great ,age of eighty- 
. four (in Samvat year 1908, A. D. 
1852) was born in A. D. 1768 and 
was a Modh Brahmin of Pihij, a small village (yery 
near to Nadiad) in the Petlad Taluka of H. H. the 
Gaikwad’s territory. His Guru was one Chhotalal, 
who taught him to rvrite such verses as could, be 
sung on festive occasions, in praise of Krishna or 
RanchhodRaiji, the presiding deity of the famous 
temple at Dakore. He passed his whole life in wor- 
shipping Krishna either at Dakore or Dwarka, aAd 
in writing poems in praise of him whom he adored. 
They amount to- about twenty in number, and some 
of them describe autobiographical incidents. For in- 
stance, once while going to Dakore, he was robbed 
of all he possessed. He went to a village near, Pano- 
sara by name, where the villagers 
were so moved by the losses of 
such a sincere devotee of Krishna, that they started 


How faith helped him 


The mam feature of his poems is that he sees no distinction 
between Vishnu and Siva. He calls them one and the same. 

y % ygi aidT ^ * 1 ^, (^) 

vTtST ^1^ (y) ! 

They both are one in form, see no difference in them. By 
worshipping . the simple hearted Mahadev, you can cross the ocean 
of the world. Hail god: Hail god. 

He has written several eventide songs ( Artis ) in praise of 
Mata (Goddess) also. 
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a subscription list and repaid him many times over 
what he had lost. Another time, while on a pilgri- 
mage to Dwarka, the officers on the bank of the 
Gomti asked him for the tax or toll which each 
pilgrim has to pay before being allowed to bathe in 
the sacred waters. He said, he was unable to pay 
and instead of the money presented the officers with 
a short poem, in which he told the deity that he had 
nothing to pay, “the oil seed had no oil in it”, and 
that he should be allowed to go free. The officers 
were so pleased with it that they allowed him .to 
bathe tax free.* Once when he was very dangerously 

1. ^TS5I I 

5R721 'spitf ? 

^ arrft ^ iR, 

r, ^ ^ ^ 31 1 U130 

fRl ^ »Tfe fR f5 J|3, 

^ ^ V 5R5HT 

f R 1 fR I ^qrnsT. 

( He says ironically ) Narbho will pay you money Krishna ! and 
you may spend it. Tie the knot of your money bag firmly, you 
"whose ensign is a white banner. If I knew Krishna to be deceitful, 
why should I have come so many miles ? I had heard that the 
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ill ia his sixty-ninth year and was on his deathbed , 
he composed two poems narrating his faith in Krishna . 
The last one shows, that he died at Gomtipur near 
Ahmedabad.* 

The story as to how the god of Dwarka was 

^ . brought to Dakote in Guiarat, is 

How the image of Kn- ° ■' 

>h?[a was carried away an individual of a very humble 

from Dwarka to origin Bodhana and his wife found 
Dakore 

it very hard, as they were very 
poor, to travel every year to Dwarka to pay their 
respects to Krishna. They therefo^’e prayed to him 
to come to their place, and be installed there. They 
were so devoted to him that they grew the Tulsi 
(black basil) plant on the palm of their hands, and 


Sadhus were given the seal impressions (of 

free, and hence my mind was made up to see you. Therefore, remove 
"'^yonr guards and let me visit you. When you see a man dressed as 
an ascetic, you brand the seal on him without delay. But seeing 
me dressed in a turban, you prevent my receiving the stamp. Is 
this the way in which yon discriminate between your devotees 
O dark deity ! understand the problem I have put before you You 
are not defeated, you allow yourself to be defeated by your devotees. 
Therefore, Han ! leave aside your obstinacy. Narbho says, by the 
grace of Chhotalal, that this oil-seed has no oil in it. All that 
can be taken from me is the rosary with the beads of which I 
repeat Hari ! Hari ! 

I I 

1, The vigour of his verses forthwith appeals to the heart. 
Homely and everyday instances ate skilfully woven into his verses. 
His words never miss their target. 
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thus propitiated him. With great caution, Krishna 
evaded the strict surveillance of hia keepers at Dwarka, 
who were naturally loth to allow their only source 
of income to fall into other hands. The distance 
from Dwarka to Dakore was immense, and the only 
means, of conveyance was a dilapidated cart with a 
famished team of bullocks, that could hardly cover 
a mile an hour. But Krishna was bent upon execut- 
ing -his plan and working a miracle: he managed 
to reach Dakore in a very short time. The local 
priests of Dwarka, the Gugli Brahmins, pursued him 
closely, and the image had to be thrown into the 
Gomti-a namesake of the river at Dwarka-to avoid, 
its falling again into the hands of the infuriated mob 
from Kathiawad. It was subsequently recovered from 
there as Krishna made a compromise with the Brah- 
mins, and it is now installed in the famous shrine 
at Dakore, which attracts at every full moon, tens 
of thousands of devotees from Gujarat. In celebra- 


Celebration of the 
event in verse by 
Narbheram 


tion of this persistent faith of 
Bodhana and his wife, which secured 
for Gujarat the residence of a 


deity worshipped over the whole of India, the poet 
has written several short Padas ( about 600 ) which 


he calls “ Verses of the moustaches of Bodhana ” 
meaning that Bodhana was able to 


twirl his moustaches like a triumphanr hero, he 
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having done a most patriotic deed-spiritually of 
course. In fact, he calls him the saviour of Gujarat. 
He names him in the same breath with the spiritual 
celebrities of India, like Pundarik, Shuk, Bhagirath 
and Narsinh Mehta. Pundarik kept the god at his 
house. Shuk recited the Bhagwat in a way which 
was like nectar in its effect, Bhagirath brought the 
Ganges down from the heavens to the earth, and 
Narsinh Mehta’s power over Krishna is already 
known. In prowess he compares him to Baliraja, 
to Harischandra, to Brahma, to Surya, to Indra. 
These Padas are worth perusal.' 

Haridas (A. D. 1774) was a Ksatriya by caste 

, and born at Kuntalpur ( Kutiana ) 

Handas , _ ' 

near Junagadh. He was a protege 
of Divan Raachhodji who had given him employment. 
He has written the “ SivaVivah ” and several Vedan- 
tic Padas and they are recited by Sadhus and ascetics 
near Kutiana and Barda. His language is provin- 
cial Grtjarati, full of Urdu words, the latter testifying 
to the Mahomedan influence at that time paramount 
in Saurastra. 

Another poet of the same name has written 
‘Kalika Mata no Garbo’, in which is described the 

1. His padas comprise uWltjiRi, 

UTJRUJJ, and They describe incidents in the 

life of these devotees of Vishnu. His Garbis are virile productions. 
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legend of the goddess having destroyed PataiRaja and 
his kingdom, for his having tried to violate her chastity. 


Govindram ( A. D. 1781-1814 ) was an Audich 
Brahmin of a small town called 
Govindram Amod, near Broach. He has, like 

Vallabh Bhatt, written on the evils obtaining in this sinful 
age of Kali,' but his verses are more effective. Every 
line is effective. He first describes the evil practices 
of the Brahmins, who had taken to drinking and, 
forgetting their exalted office, had elected to serve 
the inferior classes, selling their daughters in marriage 
and doing many other things that 
were improper. He, then, passes 

the evils of this age ^ ^ 

on to the Ksatriyas who also had 
abandoned their duty of protecting the cow, the 
Brahmin and the Sadhu, having taken instead, to 
thieving, robbing and scandal-mongering. The Vais- 
yas had run away from their duties. Some of them 
killed their daughters iu infancy, lacking the where- 
withal for their marriage. They kept false weights, 
in the name of Krishna committed fornication, and 
followed false Gurus. The Sudras also had forgone 
their duties. They had surprised every body by posing 
as Gurus. Some had begun to mutter incantations 
into the ears of others and claim money for that, 


I sang the greatness of the Kaliyuga in Samvat year 1830. 
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while others had begun to lead immoral lives with 
their sisters, daughters and daughters-in-law. Wives 
of sons quarelled with their husband’s mothers, and 
husbands took sides with their wives and abused their 
mothers. On the other hand, wives thrashed their 
husbands and favoured other men, while men allow- 
ed their wives to order them about. They even 
washed their clothes and cooked for them. Brothers 
quarelled with brothers over mere trifles. Krishna had 
anticipated this state of things in the Bhagwad Gita, 
and told Arjuua that he would appear amongst them 
when such irreligion would prevail, to reform them.’’ 

There are other poems of his but they are all 
couched in the same style, satirizing the hypocrisy 
and vices of the times. 


In a short piece he has described the rare event 

•And the conversion of iu the annals of modern Hinduism, 
a Mahomedan to of the conversion of a Mahomedan, 
Vaishnavism Khan by name, to the tenents 

of the Vallabh sect or Vaishnavism at the hands of 
VallabhachaTya. The convert is one of the eighty four 
well-known followers of this sampradaya (cult). 

Udayaratna, a Jain poet of this period (Samvat 
year 1769, A. D. 1713 ) has been 
selected out of about twenty four 
or five Jain poets, to show what kind of poetry 
they wrote. He wrote at Cambay, Patan, and other 
15 


udayaratna 
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places, and his verses on the Nine Hedges of Virtue 
or continence on the part of males, 
“ (especially Jain Sadhus) are about 

the most popular in Gujarati litera- 
ture. Virtue according to him is to be protected 
from lapses, by nine hedges, in the shape of absten- 
tion from certain temptations. The first hedge is 
that a man who wishes to remain virtuous should 
not live in a place where women live. However 
careful a rat is, it is in danger 
Nine hedges of ^ near. Similarly for one 

wishing to remain chaste, there is 
a chance of his fall, if he lives near women. The second 


hedge is the avoidance of even talk with women. Just 
as by seeing a lemon at a distance, the mouth begins/ 
to water, so a virtuous man (a Sadhu) might slip if hel 
were even to exchange a word with the opposite sex. 
The third hedge is, not even to sit where women 
usually sit, that is, on cots, sofas, etc. The poet says if 
you mix pumpkin with moistened and kneaded flour 
the dough loses its flavour. Similarly if you enjoy 
sitting on soft couches and sofas ( used by women ) 
you are likely to endanger your virtue. The fourth 
is not to look at the fair sex. If you look long at 
the sun you injure your eyesight, so, if you look 
at women, you lose your strength of mind. The fifth 
hedge is to avoid the places where you can hear even 
the tinkling of their bangles, places like wells, and 
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ppnds ( which women frequent for fetching water ) . 
If you enclose butter or wax in a pot and place it 
near fire, it is sure to melt; even so, the sound 
of women’s voice would melt the virtue of a man. 
Sixthly, you must taboo even the remembrance of 
any good times you might have passed with them 
before you took the vow of chastity. If you place a 
bundle of hay over fire, it brightens up. So, remem- 
brance of past pleasures stirs up similar thoughts. 
Seventhly, all exciting foods should be eschewed as 
they feed the passions. Kighthly, avoid over -eating, 
eat very sparingly. If in a pot which could hold 
lone pound of grain only, you put two pounds, cover 
kt and place it on fire, the cover is sure to fly off, 
pn account of pressure from within. So, over-eating 
uas the danger of removing the lid of continence. 
The ninth prohibition is against indulgence in fashion- 
able dress, use of cosmetics etc. There is one last 
general behest conveyed in these words: “ Do not 
travel alone with a woman, do not talk (with her) 
on the road, even two men should not sleep on one 
bed, nor should one easily be moved to use abusive 
language. A daughter aged six and a half, and a son 
aged seven, should not sleep with her father and his 
mother, in the same bed.” 

Ratno, belonging to the humble class of dyers 

„ at Kaira, has written in 

Ratno 

Samvat year 1795, A. D. 1739, on 
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the laments of the Gopis at their bereavement 
from Krishna.' 


Jivratn Bhatt and his 
allegorical poem 


Jivram Bhatt of Dholka near Ahmedabad, has 
imitated the VivekVanjhara of 

Premanand in his “Travels of Jivraj 
Seth.” Jivraj makes a voyage to 

dispose of his merchandise. The perils of the sea are 
described; at last his ship reaches the harbour. He 
begins his task of disposing of his goods. He seeks and 
obtains a wife Nivritti and she bears him a son and 
a daughter. His career closes. The poem is an allegory : 
Jivraj is the soul and the poem describes his journey ‘ 

and anxieties in the search for bliss. The wife is 

mfeditation, the fruit of the union is Jnan, knowledge, 
and Bhakti, devotion. The successful issue of the venture 
is absorption into Sivraj, the divinity, the Brahma. These 
verses he wrote in Samvat year 1800, A. D. 1744. 


Madhavdas, son of Sundardas (A. D. 1721), 
was a Valmik Kayastha of Surat. 
Madha'^as^and his simple language he has written 

the Dasam Skandha, the Rukmi^i- 
Haran, and the OkhaHaran. The poems, are how- 
ever, devoid of spirit. 


1. The late Mr. Govardhanram Tiipathi and Kavi Nanalal 
Dailpatram praise his Bar Mas ( Twelve Months ). Ratno was a real 
( Ratna ) gem. 



CHAPTER VII 

POETS OF THE (FIRST HALF OF THE) 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

There are some poets born in the eighteenth 

century, the dates of whose works 

Prevailing note of the Overlap it and hence they 

last period continued . . - 

in this century considered as belonging to 

the next century. The division is 
merely chronological as we do not find any sharp 
dividing lines ; the first half of the nineteenth ( A. D. 
11800 to 1850) may be taken to be merely a continna- 
iion of the eighteenth century, so far as the prevailing 
^ote of the literature is concerned. It is proposed to 
rteat only of the first half of the century here, be- 
cause, towards the middle or rather end of that half, 
English education began to be imparted to the youth 
of the province, and a movement began which has 
revolutionised the literature of Gujarat as it has done 

elsewhere in India. In the first half of the century 

✓ ^ 

then, the followers of Siva, the 
except in two worshippers of Vishnu, the devotees 

of the goddess, and the Sadhus 
of the Jains continued to write and chant their devo- 
tional songs, and an additional note was struck by 
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a new order of ascetics, led by Sahajanand Swami, 
and a cluster of poetesses took up the thread where 
it was left by Miran Bai four hundred years before. 
These are the distinguishing features of this period, 
which continues till A. D. 1850. 


Dhiia Bhagat 


Amongst the half a dozen or more poets who 
are known by the appellation of 
Bhagat' ( a devotee ) Dhira Bhagat 
( A. I). 1753-1825 ) holds no mean rank. He belong- 
ed to a place called Gothda near Savli, in the 
Baroda district, and was a Brahma Bhat by caste, 

■ caste known proverbially for its arbitrary ways at 
sharp temper. He was a Vaishanavite at first aj 
later though he became a Vairagi he continued/ J 
attend Vaishanav temples on festival days. He / n 
got Haribhakti ( devoutness ) and AtmaJnan (f i 
knowledge), in legacy so to speak. He studied ufiuer 
'several Shastris and thus acquired culture. His associa- 
tion with Sadhus made him a mystic also. His ‘ Awalvani’ 
is similar to Kabir, Sunderdas and Akha's works. 
Though he had a dislike of becoming a Guru, he had 
to entertain a number of disciples. His wife was 
Jatanba, a woman with a hot temper, and said to be 


1. A Bhagat is one who is not attached to the world and its 
pursuits but devotes his life to meditation and walking in the ways 
af god. Even the words ascetic or hermit do not correctly interprej 
.he term Bhagat, as used in Gujarati. 
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his maternal uncle’s -widow whom he had remarried. 
He owned some ancestral fields, and acquired the 
privilege from the Thakore of Bhadarva of charging 
at each marriage in his territory, a fee of eight annas 
on the part of the bridegroom, before allowing the 
nupitals to be celebrated. This marriage duty, called 
Toranaghoda, the receiving of the bridegroom’s horse- 
ghoda-at the place of marriage adorned with fest- 
oons-Torana-brought him some income to supple- 
ment the produce of his fields and on the whole he 
was well off. He was not well educated to start 


with, but while just entering upon his teens, he hap- 
pened to fall in with a gifted SannySsi, whom te 
acknowledged as his Guru, and from whom he got 
instruction in that knowledge (Jnan) which he cele- 
brated so well in his poetry. The functions of a Guru 
and his pupil are elaborately nar- 
Gratitude towards rated by him in several songs, 

which are over-flowing with grati- 
tude towards a teacher, who, as it were, took him 
out of darkness into light. He did not know Sans- 
krit, but knew a little Hindi. Still, as appears from 
even a cursory glance at his works, the absence of 
the knowledge of Sanskrit" was no obstacle to his 
thorough understanding and exposition of the princip- 


Work more popular 
than Akha’s 


les of Yoga and Jnan. He prefer- 
red Jnan %o Yoga, and was as 


greatly attached to AtmaJnan ( self- 
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knowledge ) as Akha, while his poetry shows that 
he expounded it much more popularly and with 
greater felicity of language than he. 

Dhira had hit upon an original plan of spread- 
ing the knowledge of his work 

How he spread know- amgjjggt tije people and giving it 
ledge of his work ° o o 

publicity. lyiving near the shores 
of the Mahi river, he often used to go there for a 
bath, with pieces of paper on which were written 
out his latest compositions. He bottled them up 
either in hollow sticks of bamboo or small gourds, 
and tightly closed their open ends or mouths, there- 
after letting them loose on the surface of the waters. 
They were thus carried away to different parts of 
the country, where on being picked up, they were 
sure to be read by strangers. 

Dhira had many pupils, one lof whom Bapu 
Saheb Gaikwad deserves the title 

His pupils 

of a poet. 


Dhira’s Kafis 


The long compositions of Dhira are eleven or 
twelve in number,' but he is best 
known for that work of his which 
is written in a form called Kafi. He is master of 
that form and no other poet in Gujarat has been 


1. They are-' 51^5^; 
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.able to approach him.^ In his work, called 

he has very instructively shown the correct 
duties of a Guru and a pupil, and how fleeting are 
the pleasures of youth, wealth, body, mind and world- 
ly pursuits. The instinct of heredity-for all Bhats 
or Barots are descended from families of court-poets 
or singers-has lent great force to his poetry, and 
his style is virile. He uses the common vocabulary. 
He never employs hard or obscure words. He makes 
his meaning clear in simple language and so his 
Kafis are more popular than the satires of Akha.^ 

1. ChiTi was not the first to write Kafis; Akha and other 
Bhagats had wnttetf them, and written them well. 

2. This is one of his well-known poems: 

^ «ft sfJpTmf lit ^ fii^ ^ ? 

u ^ %Ji espsi ? 

X X X X X 

^ fernm uitl, rrutn TfV; 

^ spin gtfwS % 

Why do you gad abont so elated ? You have fallen into the 
well (pit) of the world, yon have lost the gem of human birth after 
having acquired it. You walk about like a wise man of the world, 
but how will that benefit you? Yon^o not know that in a moment 
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He tries to persuade. He does not nse the lash and 
tear the skin like Akha. 

Even more gentle and mild than Dhira in his 
language, was Nirant Bhagat ( A. 

Nirant Bhagat 1770-1846 ), a Pdtidar of Dethan 

near Baroda. Like the majority of people living 
round about Dakore, Nirant too, was in the habit 
of going on a pilgrimage to the famous shrine, every 
full-moon day, growing the Tulsi plant in the palm 
of his hand. Once he fell in with a Mahomedan, by 
name Miyan Saheb, a monotheist in belief and non- 
worshipper of images. He had a long talk with his 
Hindu fellow traveller, whom he ultimately convinced 

you will have to leave it and then how will you look respectable 
( face your creator) ? You will know how wise (ironical for unwise) 
you are when the myrmidons of Yama (death) carry you away. 

Take my advice, leave off your attachment (to things mundane), 
Remember your creator, and reap the full fruit of your birth. If you 
do it, then your sei vant Dhiro says, that you would come out the 
best of all. 

This is another: 

g? Rrt ^ ^ JR am s^if, 

'{ll'b % SRurf \ 

X X X X X 

A man with knowledge but without a Gffrff ( who alone could 
have imparted it properly) is like a blind man. The light is there, 
inside the chatty (inside you), but there is a cover (of ignorance) 
over it (which only a Giirfl can remove) . 
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that his God was always near him, 
His search after therefore, mean- 

ingless to go in search of Him, 
Tulsi in hand, every month. Nirant felt the truth 
of the preaching and accepted him as a Gdrli. This 
story may be true or not, but it serves to show the 
transition of the poet from being a mere worshipper 
of the image of Krishna to a state of mind, where 
images are discarded, and where Brahma Jnan (know- 
ledge of the Brahma ) is held to be sufficient for 
salvation. His poetry accordingly shows both phases 
of his belief. 

Nirant had married two wives, and was father 
of about eight children, whose 
descendants still survive. He pass- 
ed most of his time at Baroda. He left behind him 
about seventeen pupil followers, three of whom-Vauara- 
shibai, Girjabai and Jamnabai, were ladies. The most 
distinguished of his pupils was Bapu Saheb Gaikwad, 
who had come to him for spiritual guidance and 
instruction, after sitting for a time at the feet of 
Dhira Bh'kgat. 


His pupils 


He had a rival at Vaghodia, a Brahmin, Man- 
chharam, to whom he has address- 
ed a letter in verse ( A. D. 1801 ) 
putting to him certain problems 
on the philosophy of Vedant. The language of the 


His rival becomes 
his pupil 
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letter is a reflection of the nature of the ■writer. 
It is full of humility — he calls himself the dust of 
the feet ( ) of the Brahmin, who, he says, in the 
very nature of things is supposed to be more cultur- 
ed and learned than a mere Patidar. Manchharam 
was unable to answer them, and ultimately joined the 
band of Nirant’s followers. The absence of all aggress- 
iveness, the tranquillity, so to speak, breathed by 
his verses show his peaceful and quiet temper. 

There is a great admixture of Urdu words in 
the works of Nirant; with that 

though mixed exception, his language is pure and 
simple. 


Definition of Brahma 


He thus defines Brahma: “That which has no 
form and no attribute, that which 
has no name, that which owns 
nothing and at the same time owns everything, that 
which is like the tree and the seed." 


The very name ‘Nirant’ signifies, peacefulness, 
Meaning of Nirant absence of all anxiety. 


Bapu Saheb Gaikwad (A. D. 1779-1843 ) was a 
Maratha Sirdar, belonging to a 
well-connected family at Baroda. 


Bapu Saheb Gaikwad 


1 . ^ ^ 
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Ele started life like the other scions of his family, 

md passed his time in acquiring the accomplishments 

3roper to his station in society, riding, wrestling, 

sword exercise, lathi play, etc., which had nothing 

0 do either with religion or letters. But from his 

childhood he was fond of frequenting temples, and 

while there, used to question any 

enounces sport for re- ascetic who happened to 

ligion and literature 

drop in, about religious matters, 
and if he did not get a satisfactory reply, treated 
them with scant courtesy. He thus acquired a taste 
for spiritual matters early in life, which resulted in 
a full and rapid development later on at the hands 
of Dhira and Nirant Bhagat. He was sent by his 
father to look after his lands at Gothda, where Dhira 
lived, and it was thus that he was initiated by him, 
into matters spiritual till he acknowledged him as 
his Gdrtl, and served him so loyally as to prepare 
his hookah for him, a service generally attended to 
by menials." After his return to Baroda he forsook 
the life of a Grahastha (householder) , and became a 
Bhakta, i.e., passed- his time itf discoursing with saints 
and holy people, in -chanting religious verses and 
writing sacred poetry. He continued for a time to 
serve the Gaikwad, but his heart was not in his 
work, and he was often found fault with, but always 


I. He has narrated this incident in a poem. 
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Bapu Saheb Gaikwad 


1 . ^ 
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He started life like the other scions of his family, 
and passed his time in acquiring the accomplishments 
proper to his station in society, riding, wrestling, 
sword exercise, lathi play, etc., which had nothing 
to do either with religion or letters. But from his 
childhood he was fond of frequenting temples, and 
while there, used to question any 

'SZTnd hterltLe ' happened to, 

drop in, about religious matters, 
and if he did not get a satisfactory reply, treated 
them with scant courtesy. He thus acquired a taste 
for spiritual matters early in life, which resulted in 
a full and rapid development later on at the hands 
of Dhira, and Nirant Bhagat. He was sent by his 
father to look after his lands at Gothda, where Dhira 
lived, and it was thus that he was initiated by him, 
into matters spiritual till he acknowledged him as 
his Gflrfl, and served him so loyally as to prepare 
his hookah for him, a service generally attended to 
by menials.* After his return to Baroda he forsook 
the life of a Grahastha (householder) , and became a 
Bhakta, i.e., passed. his time in discoursing with saints 
ind holy people, in -chanting religious verses and 
writing sacred poetry. He continued for a time to 
serve the Gaikwad, but his heart was not in his 
work, and he was often found fault with, but always 


I. He has narrated this incident in a poem. 
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escaped by going to His Highness direct, and reciting 
to him some of his own. lines which pleased the 
Maharaja so much, that he easily forgave him. 

Bapu Saheb was as fond of reciting Bhajans' in 
company, as Narsinh Mehta was, and like him, he 
was once invited by the Dheds of a certain locality 

in Baroda, to give them the bene- 
His passion for sing- recitation. Bapu Saheb 

accepted the invitation unhesitat- 
ingly. His father, when he came to know about it, 
felt considerably scandalised at his son’s conduct, 
and asked him to leave his house. Bapu Saheb cheer- 
fully carried out the behest, and went to live in a 
separate house. His mother-in-law also rebuked him, 
and he in reply wrote out some verses, the purport 
of which was that he confessed he was spoiled, but 
that it was like the spoiling of a stone by the touch 
of the philosopher’s stone, or like the spoiling of a 
pupil by the company of his Guru.^ After a few 
years, his relatives took him back into the family house. 


1. Hymns. Devotional songs. 

2 . 31 ^ 31 ^ ^ 

X X X X X 

'TRS ^ ITT# 3T^o 
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In Gujarat and Kathiawad, after the bamboo 


Singing of dirges by 
women in public 


bier on which a dead body is car- 
ried to the burning ground has 
left the house, it is usual for the 


females — of the house, of the caste and of friends- 


to form themselves into a circle or divide into pairs, 
and accompanied by the rhythmic movement of their 
hands which regularly move away from and fall back 
on their chests-commonly called beating the breast-recite 
a dirge in which the virtues of the deceased 

are sung, exaggerated and extolled.* Bapu Saheb, 
while once passing by the way, happened to witness 
a patty of such female mourners, chanting a ]^ajia. 
He was struck with the emptiness of the subject- 


3% ^ «Tit! 

Compare Narsinh Mehtas following well known pada 

^ 'fifl ^ 

>lRt> ^ ^ 

1. It IS called a Rajio, perhaps because the deceased is given 
as much importance as a Rija (King) by the mourners, whose death 
means such a loss to the family as the death of a king to his subjects. 
Women, very shrewdly take this opportunity, under the garb of 
supplying materials for lament, of trotting out their own grievances. 
For instance, the mother or sister of the widow of the deceased- 
supposing he has lefc oue-would enumerate all the inconveniences 
hes had been put to during his lifetime by his mother or sister. 
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matter of the song, and also with the ignorance of 
the reciters. He therefore composed a dirge called 
RamaRajio, in which he descanted upon the six 
great enemies of humanity, Passion, Anger, 

Avarice, Fascination, Pride and Envy. Nirant Bhakta 
approved of it, and in many places this didactic dirge 
has been substituted for the ordinary one. 


He has written no long or continuous poetic 

work, but many of his short poems 
His poems written in . • j t •. r 

correct Gujarati ^^^e been preserved. In spite of 

his being a Maratha by birth, with 
Marathi as his mother tongue, he has written correct 
Gujarati without betraying the slightest tinge of his 
foreign origin. Indeed, at times, he uses mannerisms 
or provincialisms as if he were one born to them. 


In numerous places, has he gratefully acknow- 
Acknowledgment of ledged the debt he owed to his 
debt to his guriis two masters, Dhira and Nirant. 

His intimate knowledge of the world and its 

His advice to Hindus is dearly reflected in his 

and Mahomedans not poems, but the One great service 
to quarrel tried to render to the people 

was his persistent preaching to Hindus and Maho- 
medans not to quarrel with one another, as in effect 
the God of the one was the God of the other. “That 
Rama and Rehman were one, O brothers ! that 
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Krishna and Karim were one and the same, that 
between Vishnu and Allah there was no difference; 
that Allah and Alakh ( the Invisible) were one.”' 
He was said to be very independent in expressing his 
views, and equally in dependent in conduct, and surely 
it does require some freedom from prejudice to speak 
of Allah and Alakh in one breath. 


Premanand Swami (A. D. 1779-1845) lived at 
Gadh ada in Kathiawad, one of the 

Piemanand Swami , • • , . x . 

three^ principal seats venerated by 
the followers of Sahajanand Swami. He was well- 
versed in music, he sang and played well. He sings 
of Krishna Lila as if he were a Gopi, “a sylvan maid”, 
and Krishna her lover. He is hence called Piema- 
nand Sakhi.3 His verses called “The bereavement 


(or death) of Sahajanand Swami,” the founder of the 


a follower of 
Sahajanand 


Swaminarayan sect, with whom he 
seems to have resided, are said 
to have drawn tears from the eyes 


of his audience as he sang them. He has written 


1. ITU ^ ^ ^ 


2. Vadtal, Ahmedab^ and Gadbada. 

3. A female companion. 

16 
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a poem-Thal' -describing the dinner he would provide 
for his beloved Krishna, which gives a very good 
idea of the dainties and sweets which go to make up 
the banquet of a Gujarati Lucullus. 

Bhoja alias Bhojal^ Bhagat, was a native of 
Kathiawad. His family came ori- 

Bhoja Bhagat . ^ 

ginally from Gujarat, and were 

Patidars or Kunbi by caste. He was born ( about 
A. D. 1785) in an illiterate family, and till the end 
of his life (1850 A. D. ), he remained illiterate, in 
the sense that he never knew how to write. He recit- 
ed his poems, and they were either taken down by 
his pupils or stored in his memory, to be communi- 
cated whenever required to hi& 

them 

have thus passed from mouth to 
mouth, and are perpetuated by those itinerant singers 
who are met with every day in the streets of Gujardt 
and Kathiawad towns and villages, and who pour 
them forth to the accompaniment of a stringed guitar, 
which is called a Tamboora (nid). 

1. A dish or plate (sTIoSj) full of different kinds of dainties 
meant for acceptance by the deity. 

2. He likes to call himself Bhojal in his verses 

( i ) W ^ qq. 

(ii) qfSR! 4|W(f iTH 
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Bhoja’s faith and 
its tests 


Bhoja lived only on milk for the first twelve 
years of his life,' and thereafter 
came in contact with an ascetic 
who came to his village from the 
mountain forests of Girnar. He made a great im* 
ptession on his youthful mind, and at his persuasion 
lie began to partake of grain and other food. The 
ascetic taught him what devotion (Bhakti) meant, 
and Bhojal turned out such an apt pupil that in a 
short time his own village people and some outsiders 
began to adore him as a saint. Some time after he 
moved to a larger place, called Fatehpur, near Amreli. 
There he began to practise Tapa and passed whole days 
in counting the beads of his rosary and repeating 
alsj or fff:, which is known as Afapajap, 
This he did for twelve years, and at the end of the 
period was supposed to have acquired the power to 
work miracles. A Gaikwadi officer of the time Vi- 
thoba Divanji, who had then conquered a large part 
3f Kathiawad and had his headquari^rs at the neigh- 


1. He had not married and had renounced the world early 
in life, because he considered^the other sex an encumbrance. 

His brother’s son Arjan Bhagat and after Arjan, his son Bakhman 
Bhagat succeeded to Bhoja's Gadi and Gurnship. 

Bhoja used to go to Virpur at the request of his pupil Jala 
Bhagat. A room called Bhoja Bhagat’s Gadi-Room ( ) is still 
found at Fatehpur. 
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bourijig town of Amreli, wishing to ascertain the truth 
of this fact, called him, and shut him up in a room, 
where he was supplied with food thrice in the day, 
but was kept under strict surveillance and not 
allowed to leave his place of confinement. Bhoja, un- 
daunted by such strictness, quietly assumed his 
accustomed posture of sitting and began to tell the 
beads of the rosary. This continued for a fortnight, 
and by divine grace, it is said, all desire in him to 
answer any call of nature had vanished although 
he partook of hearty meals. The Divanji was con- 
vinced that Bhoja was no hollow saint, and he asked 
for instruction at his hands. Bhoja said, he was an 
ignorant villager (Kunbi), and dared not preach to 
officers, perhaps, his rough language might hurt their 
feelings. The Divanji said that he would forgive 
anything in such a Sadhu, and then it was that Bhoja 
composed those 150 Chabkha (whips) which have 
made him famous. Some of them were addressed 
direct to the Divanji but he took then; in good part. 

His last days were passed at Virpur, where 
^ there is a temple dedicated to him 
and where his footprints are adored. 
Members of his family are still alive, and there is 
still a large following of his in Kathiawad, although 
he has not founded any separate sect or cult like 
Kabir or Sahajanand. 
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Just as Narsinh Mehta is considered unique for 
his Prabhatiyan, Samal for his 
His Chabkha a Chhappa, Dayaram for his Gar- 

bis, Pritam for his Padas, and 
Dhira for his Kafis, so Bhoja is considered a master 
of Chabkha-poems in the nature of moral whips. 

Excepting for his Salaiyakhyan', he has written 
^ . ... no continuous work. This little 

His Salaiyakhyan g^.Qjy £g effect that the 

parents of one Salaiya were in the habit of never 
taking their meals before they had satisfied the wants 
of at least one Sadhu. Once it rained incessantly^ 
for a week and they could get no Sadhu, and hence 
they had to remain hungry. At last one was found 
who was afilicted with leprosy and running sores, 
still they brought him home with great pleasure 
i-hnd after washing his feet, placed before him rich 
food. He said he was a cannibal and always ate one 
human being and would eat the cooked flesh of their 
son if offered without a single tear from their eyes. 
Nothing daunted by the difiSculty, both husband 
and wife prepared themselves to kill their only child 
and cook his flesh to gratify the Sadhu. The boy 
cheerfully submitted to the ordeal, and was killed 
and cooked by his own mother. At last when every- 

1. Chalaiya or Salaiya has furnished the subject matter of 
poems to poets from the time of Nakar. 
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thing was ready, the Sadhu objected that he could 
not dine at the inauspicious house of a childless 
couple. His hostess was equal to this difficulty too. 
'She said she was five months pregnant and to 
convince her exacting guest of the fact, took up a 
knife to cut open her body to show him the unborn 
foetus. Here she was stopped, and the Sadhu revealed 
himself as Hari, who had been immensely pleased 
with their devotion which he rewarded by reviving 
their dead child. 


He has written some Horis* also, the most popu- 
. . lar amongst them being “ a request 

to Krishna ” by a Gopi to assist 
her in her difficulty.* 

He was pitiless in denouncing those hypocrites 
who cheat the world in the garb 
Sadhus. Some of his Chabkha 
( whips ) are laid on with . rigor. 
He says: “The Bava applying ashes to his body, 
starts to cheat the simple world. He gives threads 
and papers into which he says he has worked magi- 


1. A Hori is a kind of song generally sung in the Vasant 
season (spring), depicting the joyful feelings of the heart at the 
advent of spring. 

2. The first lines being 

^ I'll ! 

i it 5RTI '3l»1+i dtfl — 'll*!. 
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cal pr;operties, and he distributes pills saying that 
they are unfailing in their effect. Yon will find that 
many of them are really Knnbis and low castes (Kolis) 
and to them come day after day shoals of women 
with a view to worshipping them. They— the Sa- 
dhus — address them as mother, but really their hearts 
are burning with carnal passion. They gather to- 
gether male and female followers and enjoy with 
them a meal of bread, milk and sugar. Bhoja 
Bhagat says that these Sadhus have drowned their 
followers in the sea of the world (sins).’” 

In yet another “whip” he sings: ‘‘Look at these 
so called Bavas, who have assumed their garb to 
cheat the world. They daily frequent that place for 
a bath where women congregate to draw water. 
The Bava sits down to sing his songs before widows 
and females, when he finds that there are no males 
in the house. He takes an opportunity of fondling 
the children of others just in order to introduce 

1 - \ ^ =^. 

^ 

mt ! ^nt ' ^ HR ’R, 1% ftsSf >:.-#IHTo 
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timself to them aad win their regard. When, the 
wife of a good man is in the sulks, the Bava 'makes 
it his business to go to her and appease her. He 
behaves as if he were a saint and he imposes on 
the wise, but really he is as we have shown him. 
Although he is ash-besmeared, he lusts for women 
and wishes to live on deception. He burns incense 
and pretends to meditate but this he does to impose 
hpon simple people. Bhoja Bhagat says that by* 
worshipping him you are really going to the Kingdom 
of the Dead.”^ 

The following “whip’’ is also widely known: 
“O my soul, adore the creator. This world is but a 
dream: wealth, riches, goods, treasures, sons and 
family ( will be left behind). You will have to depart 
alone and be subjected to a beating by the god of' 
death. Imposing houses and beautiful balconies, 

1. ^ ^ spicTJir ^1^, 

srit ^ ^ ^ ^ >iTfr 5^t. 

41^^ *iRr, 

^iFtr "b 

<1? >^(1 «2tR ^ ^rlt, ^T^JTRT, 

^ ^ %ft >??t, 5irRi 5%. 
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endless terraces and palaces of billionaires a nd mil- 
lionaires, all these they have left behind . You will 
be carefully tied up in a bamboo frame work (bier) 
on which flowers are thrown, and at the four corners of 
(vhich four cocoanuts are hanging, and the mourners 
will follow you with loud cries. You could not sleep 
but on the softest of beds, you might pursue a 
hundred professions, but they wiU burn yo u all the 
same, carefully stoking the fire just as a blacksmith 
melts iron. On the cremation ground they will 
pile up firewood in a square heap on which they 
will deposit your body, covering it with still more 
wood. The mourners will set fire to the heap and 
surely enough the fire will throw out burning coals. 
A-fter the burning is over, both the male and fe male 
mourners will take a bath and go back to their o wn 
houses, and Bhoja Bhagat says that after weeping 
for ten days, they will completely forget you.”' 

^ 3^ 31% hR^K, 

’i t ure sipftan ! 

% 3^55^ IfWT, 

■dm 3i'!>SI ^ 

%5t ^ ^ id 
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Every strand of his “whip” cuts like a lash and 
his repeated flagellations are couched in apposite 
language. 

Bhoja Bhagat’s language is the very reverse 
of classical. He having never 

His style moved in cultured society, nor 

studied properly, it is neither refined nor smooth. 
It is rough and full of provincialisms; it comes from 
the heart, and without undergoing any process of 
tempering, strikes the imagination of the reader or 
hearer, with the force of the blow of a steamhammer. 
It is rough like that of a countryman’s but non 
the less sincere. 

Manohar Swami ( A. D. 1788-1845) was a Naga'r 
, „ . Brahmin of Junagadh,* whence he 

Manonar Swami . . 

migrated to Gogo near Bhavnagar 
in A. D. 1828, in search of employment. Gogo was 
in the early part of the nineteenth century a strong- 

w, 31% ^ ^ — 5n%l3n 

^ ^ ^ 'ttfl — „ 

1. He was the maternal uncle (in^) (it Kalidas of Vasavad, 
ahe an thorof Frahladakhyan and Sita Swayamvar. At the age of 
thirty five, being displeased with the behaviour of his wife he 
left home and went to Gogo. He also lost all his inheritance — a 
further possible inducement to leaving home. 
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^hold of NSgar Brahmitis, -who later on crossed over 
to Bhavnagar and headed by the late Gaurishankar 
Udaishankar Oza, c. s. i., did so much for the deve- 
lopment of that state. Manohar was a clever calli- 
graphistj and an expert in the imitation of handwriting. 


He was once charged with forgery but acquitted 

in default of convincing testimony, 
an ascetic poet . i i i 

He was a scholar in Sanskrit and 

Persian, and he studied the Upanishads through 
their Persian translations, made in the reign of Akbar. 
For generations before, Junagadh had become the 
battlefield of the two rival creeds, Vaishnavite and 
Saivite, and as a result he had lost faith in and liking 
for both, and ultimately in A. D. 1838 took refuge 
in Saunyas (renunciation of the world). He lived 
as an ascetic too at Bhavnagar 
in the Nilkanth Mahadev temple, 
assuming the name of Sachchid- 
anand, and in that capacity was the guru of Gauri- 
shankar. He has written commentaries on the Bhaga- 
vadGita, the RamaGita and a grammar of Gujarati. 
He has also composed poems in Gujarati and Sans- 
krit against the tenets of Vallabhacharya. Like all 
true reformers, he hated those worshippers who went 
to temples for show. He also disliked idol worship- 
pers, saw no good in pilgrimages and favoured only 
that salvation which comes from the discovery of 


His dislike of mere 
show 
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How salvation is 
attained 


the Swarup (one’s own form or Self), His verses 
are at times simple and at times hard and philoso- 
phical, but always free from provincialisms, and are 
plainly the product of a cultured, observant and 
practical mind. He asks how does one expect salva- 
tion, without a good teacher, and, how can you get 
him, in a world “where some are full of lust, some 
of anger, some of avarice, where the really generous 
appear to be humble, where some are on pleasure 
bent, while others prefer retirement (from the world) , 
where some are happy and some 
unhappy, where some are learned 
scholars (Pandits), and some are 
astrologers, where those who are deceivers wield 
power, where some are wealthy, and some poor, some 
sing, some dance, where some start false creeds and 
where some are worshipped as gods, where none can 
resolve the doubts of their pupils, but acquire wealth 
by knavery. They call this mere form of the body, 
real Brahma, and do not understand what the soul is. 
It is the case of a blind person following another 
blind person and both falling into a well. He who 
sits at the feet of a real Guru, having strong faith 
in him, his false arguments, his errors and his diffi- 
culties ( of intellect ) are sure to be removed. He 
would then know what is Sachchidanand.' He would 


1. The Hxistent, Wise and Happy (state). 
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then disappear vrithiu himself. Manohat says, the 
fear of death and birth would (then) be gone and 
his doubts would also vanish.”* 

Girdhar, known as the writer of the only popular 
versified Ramayau* in Gujarati, (V. S. 3 893) was 
the son of a petty village officer (Talati) of a small 
village called Masar in the Baroda district. He was 
a Dasa Bad Bania by caste. He wa^ born in A. D, 

Girdhar 1852, in tragic 

circumstances. His sister was mar- 


1. Wfl, ^ ^ Siaipf, 

5*1x41, 

4;^ 4i%5t,^ srpRu =41x51, ’TO, 

# «n3ifl, ^41x31(1, 

f?P*X rpit tiW '3^14 ^ 

Sin 3G^, %5R ^ %PX, 

3X^41 'XTS3 3XXXX =E3FIT '’JT^X. 

ridl 4^, 51^, 2X541 ^ 

1x411?: xxq upl, ^ ’isr^x, 

2. In writing his Ramayan he has not relied on Valmiki’s 
Ramayan only but has also borrowed from Haunman Natak, Agni 
Purajj, Padma Puran and Tulsidas’ Hindi version of it (Ramayan)'. 
Similarly for KrishnaCharitra he has utilised besides the Bhagvat 
other well known works such as Hari Vanish, Padma Puran, Narad- 
PanchRatra, Mahabharat &c. 

See p. 749 ‘ Girdharkrit Ramayap ’ published by the 
gX%*X^§5 Ahmedabad. 
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known for his 
Ramayan 


ried at Baroda, and she called him there and got 
him employment. While in Baroda he added to his 
rudimentary education in the vernacular, some know- 
ledge of Sanskrit and Hindi from a Jaiu Gor^i, Valla- 
bhavijaya. Later, he carnet 5n con- 
tact with a Vaishnav l^aharaj 
Purshottamji,* under whose influ- 
ence, he took to Bhaktimarga and began to write 
verses on Krishna Bhakti. He started on a pilgri- 
mage with another Maharaj Rangilal by name. On 
their return, he wanted to visit the renowned seat 
of the Vallabhacharya Maharaj at Shrinathji near 
Udeypote, but RangilaP did not permit him to do so. 
He took the prohibition so much to heart that he 
retired to his tent, and shortly after passed away. 

His works comprise the TulsiVivah (A. D. 1815), 
a poem on the marriage of Krishna 
with the Tulsi plant, a symbolical 
function held every year on the night of the eleventh 
of Kartik Sud, 2. The RajsuyaYajna (A. D. 1831), 
a poem describing the imperial sacrificial ceremony 
performed by the Pandavas, and composed in a month, 
3. The GokulLila and 4. Tweive months of the 
bereavement of Radha, 5. The Ramayan, 6. The 


His other works 


1. He taught him poetics. 

2. He belonged to the RadhaVallabhi sect, which cares more 
for Radha than for ’Krishna, not so the Vallabhis. 
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»Aswa Medha. 7. The Mathura Lila alias Krishna - 
Lila practically the whole of the Tenth Skandh of 
the Bhagvat and several miscellaneous verses. His 
compositions are not of a distingfuished order. 


Ranchhod Bhakta, who was alive in A. D. 1804, 
was a Bania of Torna, near Kapad- 

Ranchhod Bhakta . . . rr • - j 

van] in the Kaita district. His 
Ramayan, RadhaVivah, description of Radha becom- 
ing sulky with Krishna and Ranchhodji no Garbo, 
narrating how Krishna for the sake of his humble 
devotee Bodhana quitted Dwarka. for Dakore, furnish 
a specimen of his style which is such as to appeal 
to and be understood by even the masses. In his 
miscellaneous verses is found a short poem, which is 
comic, describing the virtues of the God of Suste- 
I nance, 9?^^. 

Ranchhodji Divan (A, D. 1768 to 1841) has 

, left his name engraved on the 

Ranchhodji Divan <• ..v , • . t ir-ir.-- -j 

pages of the history of Kathiawad. 
In the earlier part of his life, he wielded the sword 
rather than the pen, and although a Nagar Brahmin 
by caste, he had mastered the profession of arms 
so well, that the states of Junagadh, Jamnagar and 
Cutch had at one time or another had to experience 
his singular martial prowess. It was in A. D. 1805 
when Colonel Walker “settled” the somewhat anar- 


Ranchhodji Divan 


chical state of the province by fixing the amount of 
“PeshKash'’ (subsidy) that Ranchhodji found the 
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work for his sword gone, and took to the pen. Many 
allusions have been made to him by English writers 
like Sir John Malcolm and Mrs. Postans. In Black-> 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine mention is made of his 
superb qualities. Mrs. Postans, who saw him repos- 
ing under a vine-clad bower surrounded by a number 
of amanuenses, sitting on Persian carpets, says that 
“his large black eyes lustrous as burning lamps, 
were illumined by the fire of intellect within, and he 
was an acknowledged patron of 

Qpmions about iitn of gf science and literary 

E nglish wiiters 

genius.” He assisted Government 
in putting down the practices of Sati and female in- 
fanticide. In Persian he has written the Tarikh-e- 


Sorath, a history of Sorath and also the Rukat-e- 
Gdnagdn (various letters). He has translated into 
Vraj, a great work called the Sivarahasya, besides. 

a number of other works, while 
His wot Gujarati, he has also written 

about a dozen works, chief among them being the 
SivaGita and Chan dipath na Garba, the latter being 
a rhapsody, narrating the rather gruesome adventures 
of the goddess Sakti. Hike some other natives of 


and dislike of 
VaiSuavism 


Junagadh, he had contracted a 
dislike for the Vallabh form of 
Vaisnavism, and he went so far as 


not to name any member of his family with a name 


which would have even a remote tinge of that cult. 
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Hariram 


Hariram ( A. D. 1824), a native of Surat and an 
Andich Brahmin by caste, has in 
a simple style described the mar- 
riages-Swayamvaras-of several queens like Sita and 
Rukmini, besides writing verses on the bereavement 
of the Gopis. 

Haribhatt (A. D. 1829) lived at Baroda. He is 
said to have been the founder of 
a si^all sect of the name of Data 
Hari. An epitome of the life of Krishna, and a 
lullaby-like song, describing the snlky frolics the 
child Krishna indulged in with his mother Jasoda, 
are his well-known works. ‘ 

Viravijay, a Jain Yati (ascetic) of Ahmedabad, 
who was alive in A. D. 1849, is 

Vir£.vj]ay , . ^ , , 

famous in Gujarati literature for 


Haribhatt 


1. These are its opening lines: 

I 55ig 'TFT, 

^JT ^ HI ^%TI# 3T1% irff, 

'TTSS ^li ^JT# 511^. 

iTlrlT 

Mother JaSo'da was calling her darling for his dinner. My 
darling • come along, I fall at your feet. But the dear little rogue 
■would go into sulks more and more, and not respond to her. The 
more she would run after him, the faster he would run away. 

17 
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some verses of his thirty-six couplets in all — full of 
moral and practical advice, such as these: 

“Go (deal) not with depraved women, do not 
form friendship with or conceive love for the base. 
It results in disgrace, loss of home, wealth and life. 

X X X X 

“Do not ridicule your teacher or a Sadhu, your 
king, or a learned man. Move away 
and his moral from a Spot where you see ele- 

phauts, tigers, serpents and men 

fighting While eating your meals praise the food, 

do not run it down, do not dine in the sun, do not 
stay overnight with a sick man, do not drink water 
on an empty stomach.”' 

Quite a long list of miscellaneous poets, with 
nothing in them deserving of spev 

Miscellaneous poets • , . , , ■ , 

cial mention, might be furnished 
here. They move in the same groove, som? of them 

X X X X 

y?, iM ^ *15 \ 

TO, ^ 

X X X X 

TOT ’TI% TO d^, 'TT^ =T TORI 
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fehow a little originality here or a flash of wit or 
genius there, but their performance does not rise 
above the commonplace. 

Purushottam, a Rajput of Ikharva near Jambu- 
sar and a disciple of Nirant Bhakta; Mitho, a Dhadhi 
of Limbdi in Kathiawad; Mnkund, a Prasnora Brah- 
min of Kathiawad; Dayal Ratandas,^ Raghuuandan, 
Hargovan (who died in A. D. 1841), a Bhatt Me- 
vada Brahmin and a special devotee of Amba Mata ,2 
Raghunathdas,3 Krishn.aram,< Dewa Saheb, Dungar 

1. The life of Salajya written by Ratandas which begins with, 

IS well known. 

2. His verses on the seat of the Mata at Surat, will flatter any 
lative of that place, in so far as he would be pleased to learn that 
lutsiders attach so much importance and sanctity to some of its 
nost ordinary temples 

3. Out of his many poems, long and short, the two following 
larbis even now delight the ladies of Gujarat • 

(0 1 

HKT 

anzsi 3115 ^ «IFI^, 

51 51T021T, IjlKlin ^ 'St; 

>Tt^ \ ER i 5^ ? 

«ii3iiurpii ^ 
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Barot, Nareo Ramaiyo, Butio Bhakta, Shantidas,* 
Bhavan Bhakta,^ a Sadhu belonging to the Kanfata 

(^) ^ arsfroqT, 

ffKt 

5% R'l *rf^ 

gFI^arr I 

4. The description of Kahkal — the present or iron age-of this 
poet is both graphic and sarcastic. He ridicules almost all the 
present social customs of the Hindus; he does not like them to, 
squat on dirty roads for public dinners, nor does he approve of 
four members of a family going to a dinner on an individual 
invitation. That Hindus should greet one another by means of a, 
salam instead of a Namaskara, that they should sell their daughters 
that those who call themselves Vaiipava should worship women 
that girls aged ten and twelve should be with child, that wome 
should bathe undressed, that five women should use only one wate^ 
pot while answering a call of nature, that women should sir 
improper songs at time of marriage, that they should beat the 
chests uncovered in public and numerous other old corrupt custom^ 
and usages which are of daily observance in these days, are con- 
demned by him outright. 

1, His Garbis describing the amours of Krishna and the Gopis 
are popular with the female sex. One of them in which a Gopi 
invites Krishna to pass a night with her is often sung by them. 

sfifr hh: whi, ^ 

UK ^ HFHT. 

2. He has written about Krishna and Rama. There is a fine 
dialogue between Ravan and his wife Mandodari in which she per- 
suades Ravan to forego his animosity towards Rama. It begins with 

aft ^FTT# ! 
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those who have their ears split-Gorakhi ) Order of 
Sadhus, of Cambay, Ravo Bhakta," Nimanand, Potho, 
Durgadas, Nathaswami of Dakore, Danvijay, a Jain,^ 
Rar'idas, Madhavdas, Jivan, Raghuram,^ Kuber, Bakh- 
midas, Revashankar,-* Devidas of Vasavad, Ramkrishna, 

1, The famous lines — the only ones known pf this obscure 
poet in which he supplicates the goddess Amba to ^^e his sinking 
ship is a fine allegory. It describes realistically the last moments 
pi a .ship and its battered condition. The ship is saved. The lines 
begin with 

^ ^ ! sflt 'IR 3dKt 

2, He has written a strange poem on eighteen cross relationships 

STIrRf). A prostitute had twins, a girl and a boy. She did not 

like the bother of keeping them, so put them in a floating box, and 

cast them adrift on a river. Two men picked them up ; one of them 

adopted the boy and 'the other the girl. When the twins grew up, 

they married. Bventually they came to know that they were 

’brother and sister and repenting of the union, the husband left his 

*'wife, and went back to the place where his mother was following 

her infamous profession. Not knowing she was his’ mother, he 

lived with her, and a son was born to him by his own mother. 

When his sister-wife came to know where he had gone, she saw 

her mother who was also her mother-in-law, and told her of the 

( 

incestuous union she had formed. The daughter then enumerated 
the strange result of the connexion, she was her mother, mother- 
in-law, brother’s wife, co-wife and so on. Ultimately, all three took 
a vow to leave the world by way of penance for their wickedness. 

3. He has a poem called “Narsinh Mehta ni Hnndi” just like 
Premanand’s. 

4. His (Chandravalas), a particular sort of metrical 

composition, are well known. 
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Raje, Bhukhan Bhakta, Thobhandas, Abhivijay, Ku- 
mudchandra, Govinddas,’ Jasvijay, Vajio,^ Krishna- 
daS|^ Jivandas/ Vaghji,® and RajaTam,® almost 
exhaust the list. 

The sect founded by Sahajanand Swami, who 
came originally from Ayodhya and assumed that name 
in V. S. 1857 in Gujarat and Kathiawad, although 
not very old, has been successful in winning a 

1. The quarrel between Ehrishna and his wife Satyabhams 
>ik>ut the Parijat flower fomented by Narad, is depicted by this 
poet, beginning with 

U T 3naiT. 

*i?t 3TM1, 

Its popularity amongst women is unmatched. It gives a most vivid' 
description of what a woman’s tongue can do when she sulks with 
her husband. Before her onslaught poor Krishna finds himsell 
nowhere. She lost her temper with him, as Narad had told her 
that Krishna had presented his co-wife Rnkmigi, with the heavenly 
flower in preference to -her. 

2. He is one of the few poets who have written on the life 
of Rama and Sita, His “Message of Sita to Rama” is very touching. 

3. His poem is called Kavi Dalpatram calls it EfiqqfifT. 

4. His poem is called JnanKakko. 

5. His poem is called VaghVani. 


6. Author of RamaKatha. 
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„ . very large number of adherents in 

sect: its ■wealth, its the provinces.' Its three princi- 

influence, and its seats, at Vadtal and Ahmedabad 

in Gujarat, and at Gadhada in 
Kathia-wad, wield enormous power over its adherents, 
and the special organisation of Sadhus created by 
the Swami, works with almost military precision and 
discipline in the carrying out of the objects of the 
Order, both spiritual and temporal. The seats are 
very rich, they own considerable immoveable pro- 
perties and are believed to have large hoards of cash. 
Its working is most economical, and as it has been 
fortunate in attracting within its fold a large number 
of the artisan class, who have been taught that 
service rendered to the Order gratis is a step towards 
iwinning righteousness, it has to pay very little for 
tits requirements. Sahajanand inculcated no doubt 
the Bhakti of Krishna or Hari, (Lakshminarayan Dev), 
but his methods were severely puritanical. The creed 
is a sort of protest against the epicurean and luxu- 
rious practices that have slipped into the Vallabha- 
charya mode of worship. 


1. The cult is generally known as the Swaminarayan Sampraday, 
technically it is Its inspiration comes from Ramanaad 

recognised to be a second who was a devotee of Krishna, and 
whom Krishpa taught his doctrine of Prema Takfeana Bhakti, before 
his departure to heaven. (See 29th Chapter of the 11th Skandh of 
the Bhagvat. ) 
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To render those who accepted asceticism or 
Sadhuship or even service in its temples immune 
against the temptations of the world and women, 
he enjoined as a first step abstention from contact 
with or company of women.* No Sadhu or temple 
servant (Pala) is allowed to move out of the temple 
precincts alone. They have to do it always in pairs, 
even when going for a call of nature, so that one 
might act as a check on the other. His second 
injunction was that all varieties of cooked food that 
might be offered to them must first be mixed up,- 
bread, rice, pulse, vegetables and sweets-all must be 
made up into a hotchpotch, and then eaten, so that 
the sense of taste might be killed. The very simplicity 
of the cult seems to have acted as a magnet to the 
poorer classes, for whom it has indeed provided very 
good spiritual fare. In Kathiawad, it is no uncom- 
mon sight to see even Mahomedans ( Khojas ) who 
have accepted the Kanthi ( necklace made of the 
beads of Tulsi wood ) of Sahajanand. The creed of 
Sahajanand has brought great light and purity into 
their lives both by example and precept, and the 

1. If even unconsciously a man of this sect brushes past or 
touches a ■woman he has to fast that day for penance. Men and ■women 
enter the godroom by seperate entrances. Women touch the feet of 
the wife of the Maharaj, men those of the Mah^raj. Women have their 
darshan of the Maharaj from a distance: he has to avoid their shadow 
even, lest he may have to fast. 
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credit of it is enhanced when we remember that some 
, of the most turbnlent and lawless tribes of Kathia- 
wad have been tamed and humanised by the prea- 
chings of Sahajanand. The Sadhus of this Order 
were learned men and scholars, although some of 
them came from a very humble position in life. The 
poets of this Order naturally divide 
themselves into a separate group 
of which one Premanand Swami-sometimes called 
Premanand Sakhi has already been mentioned.’ The 
others are Brahmanand, Muktanand, Niskulanand, 
ManjuKesanand and Devanand.^ 

Brahmanand, 5 who was of humble origin > a 


Poets of this Order 


1. Ante p. 241. His poems are published as 

j 2, Mr. I. I. Ma^ruwala, b. a., who has written two articles 
jin the “Gujarati” Weekly (dated 21st and 28th July 1912), divides 
all the contemporaries of Sahajanand into four groups as under: 

(1) . Muktanand, Brahmanand, Premanand, Niskulanand, Manju- 

Ke^anand, Devanand and Adharanand. 

(2) . Achintyanand ( Krisbnanand ), Dayanand, Jnananand, 

Bhumanand, Yagnanand, Sukhanand, Ayodhyaprasad. 

(3) . Nityanand, Vasudevanand, ^antanand and Achintyanand. 

(4) . Gopalanand, Muktanand and Nityanand. 

Groups (3) and (4) have written Sanskrit works only.. Group 
(2) he dismisses with the remark that they had written only misce- 
llaneous verses and Bhajans. 

3. A collected edition of his verses is published by the late 
Motilal Tribhovandas Fozdar, B. A. I.I,. B., called the 
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Bhat by caste,* was born in a 

Brahtnanand ,, ... _ a 

small village near Dungarpur, and 

was known as Ladu Barot. He passed his childhood 
at Bhujnagar wbere he stndied ( prosody ) 

and other poetic works in Vraj Bhasha. Being a 
Barot, he had naturally the gift of being able to 
write poetry. While travelling in Kathiawad, he 
happened to go to Gadhada, where he fell in with 
Sahajanand, and became his disciple at once assum- 
ing the name of Brahmanand (V. S. 1860). He 
was master of at least three languages, in which he 
wrote under different assumed names. In Charaqii 
( a bardic dialect peculiar to Bhats and Barots ) he 
wrote as Ladu, in Hindi as Shrirang and in Gujarati 
as Brahmanand. He charmed the Nawab of Juna- 
gadh by his verses into allowing him to found a 
Swaminarayan temple in that Mahomedan city in 
V. S. 1884. It is called RadhaRaman temple. Maha- 
raja Sayajirao Gaikwad of Baroda also honoured him. 
It was he who by order of Sahajanand went 
to Vadtal and founded in V. S. 1881 the famous 
temple of Lakshminarayan there (V. S. 1881). He 
died at Muli in Kathiawad in A. D. 1832, V. S. 1888, 

1. Some say he was Cbaran. His father Shambhadan was 
addressed as Before he assumed the name of Brahmanand as 

a conseqnenee of ( initiation into the monk’s order ) he too 

was addressed as ijgjfl' by Sahajanand Swami. 
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vhile acting as the head of the local temple (Mahant) . 
About eight thousand miscellaneous Padas besides 
other works about nine in number, is said to have 
been his literary output. His forte was preaching 
( 3^51 ), and for driving his preaching home he has 
used a number of illustrations and 
instances which show his marvel- 
lous grasp and knowledge of 
social problems, manners and customs.' His power 
over words, the content of his vocabulary is such 
that the very reading of his verses produces in the 

reader an indefinable emotion^ of pleasure and satis- 
faction. The Pada given in the footnote, besides 
being on the lips of the people, embodies the prin- 
ciples which he wants to impress on his hearers.® 

1. See especially his Shringar (erotic) lyrics. 

2. To realise this read his 

3. ®TI rH ^ WT '^idT -T 

‘l«il wRt rnff 
apt ^ JTI^ ijImI 

^iTSt 

3bl 37^ 

«il«iqil<ri*il i g ^I!3f Ml * 1^1 11^ 

^ arfTift, 
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Muktanand 


Muktanand ( born A. D. 1761, died A. D. 1824), 
was originally the chief disciple 
of Ramanand. When Sahajanand 
■came to Mangrol in Kathiawad, during the course 
of his travels, he found him holding an important 
position under Ramanand. Sahajanand also lived 
under the same head for about eight or nine months 
and was ultimately appointed Ghrh in place of Rama- 
nand. Muktanand then became his disciple and till 
the day of his death which took place at Gadhada 
about two months after that of 
Sahajanand, the latter entertained 
the very warmest feelings of affec- 
tion and admiration for him. Just as Brahmanand 
stood up for (preaching) so Muktanand did 

for STR ( knowledge ). 


His forte was know- 
ledge or TO 


This body is like the colour of Sappan wood, it will disappear 
in no time. Before your very eyes innumerable persons have gone 
away leaving their riches and wealth behind. You who rub sweet 
smelling oils on your body (use cosmetics), put on 'aigrettes, make 
a display of your youth and wealth, and strut about with expanded 
chests (like athletes) resemble a drunken rat, waving his head to 
and fro with intoxication. You stretch your limbs in pride and 
give vent to all sorts of unmeaning utterances, thinking that there 
is no one on the earth to be compared with yon, in seeking pleasu- 
res and in gratifying the senses, not knowing that outside is a cat 
crouching in readiness, to make a meal of yon in no time. While yon 
are thinking of "I and Then,” in a day or two the myrmidons of Death 
will carry you away. Therefore does Brahmanand tell you, O ignorant 
one, take heed in time or else you will be disgraced in the end. 
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How he renounced 
the world 


Before he became a Sadhu he was known as 
Mukunddas, under which name he 
has written some verses called 
MukundBavani. From the early 
age of thirteen he had conceived a fascinatioU for 
Vairagya, and when he saw that his parents would 
not permit him to renounce the world he pretended 
to be mad and ran away from Dhragandhra, his 
native place. After living in company of various 
Sadhus at Vankaner and Sardhar, he ultimately came 
under the influence of Ramanand at Mangrol, who 
was so satisfied with him that he gave him a very 
high post under him. 

Amongst his works which in addition to about 
„ „ nine thousand Padas are numerous, 

His SatiGita , . , 

his UddhavGita has taken a front 

place. SatiGita (A. D. 1824) is equally entitled to 

that honor. In it the poet has described the difler- 

ent kinds of women, married and widowed, and 

minutely laid down their duties and responsibilities. 

Married women are divided into corrupt ( ) and 

chaste and all those who are unmarried he calls 

widowed That class includes those who do 

not burn with their husbands, on account of Jnan, 

Vairagya or Bhakti, or on account of their confidence 

in themselves that they would be able to observe all 

the duties of a widow, or because they have a son. 
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It also includes the woman, who being of an ascetic 
disposition has no inclination for the enjoyments 
of the world and hence considers Hari only as her 
lord. The woman who considers man as below her 
and therefore remains unmarried, one to whom Tapas 
is dear and who is emancipated from desire, one 
who from her childhood worships Hari is a widow 
too.i All these women are like Sannyasis — ascetics 
or hermits. The whole poem — and it is pretty long — 
in very minute detail describes the various offices 
which married and widowed women have to fulfil. 
Their practices and their observances are given at 
great length and it is, on the whole, an entertaining, 
informing and instructive work, its great beauty 
being its simplicity of language. 


Niskulanaud (alive in A. D. 1821) was a native 
of Cutch, and belonged to the 
Niskulanaud Visvakarma ( architect ) caste of 

Brahmins, and was known in his pre-Sadhu days as 
L,alji. He too was a companion of Sahajanand. He 
has written about twenty-two poems and three thou- 
sand Padas. The most salient feature of his poetry 
is his insistence of Vaitagya (retirement from the 


1. It ■will be noted with -what boldness of thought the poet 
contemplates for a Hindu woman lifelong spinsterhood and dedica- 
tion to God like the nuns of Christian Europe. 
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world), and as a specimen of his verses on that sub- 
ject, some lines are quoted in the footnote from a 
very popular Pada.* 

A very large portion of ManjuKesanand's writ- 
, . „ , , ings is still unpublished, lying 

ManjuKesaaand . ° 

in manuscript form at Vadatal. 
Judging from the very few Padas published, he 
seems to have entertained a great dislike for false 
Gdrus. He says: “You are fools and ignorant men, 
because you lose a game already won,” i. e., having 
secured the boon of being born a human being, in 
itself a great thing, instead of improving the occasion, 
you listen to the sermons of false Sadhus, who see 

1. 'Sts# ## ^ ^ 

fjmr \ ?!>#, Sfiuf 

^ ■di'rm Id#. — 'jtd#o 

itwr St#, 'std#o 

All honour to the mother of Gopichand who preached to 
him the beauty of Vairagya. She instructed him in such a way that 
he felt the world to be like a burning Ere. All honor to the 
mother of Dhruva who spoke harsh words to him so that leaving 

his kingdom and his happiness he betook himself to a forest 

Admirable is the retirement of Bharthari, who left his sixteen 
hundred queens, who left his palace and his balconies, and took 
up his residence outside (in the streets). 
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no sin in corruption and adultery, and are misled 
and miss the benefit of your position. • 


Devanand is the one poet of this group best 
, known to and most popular with 

Devanand , ,, t 

those who do not follow the tenets 
of Sahajanand. His Padas have been carried from 
village to village and city to city, by those itinerant 
beggars who claim to ask for something in charity 
in return for their having sung to you some holy 
words or chanted a pious veise. 

His Garbis, like those of Dayaram, are set to 

music and sung by the women 

and hia garbis , , _ . , - 

of Surat and Baroda in the fine 

moonlight nights of the first half of Aswin every 
year. Every native of Gujarat must have at one time 
or other heard one or other of the following verses 
from the lips of some travelling mendicant or strol- 
ling minstrel, and been struck by their truth and 
sincerity as well as by their “spiciness.”^ 


1. rR TUrf, fr4f 

^ ## ?TT0 til 3, 

i g #1 gt: (R Tnrro 

^ 'fill ^ ^ ^ It; 

^ ’TH t«lPTt It ^ rR "TTJfto 

2- (a) ^ €5 nft 5iTg r|# 

trig 
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Mulji Bhatt was alive in Samyat year 188l\ 


Mulji Bhatt 


A. D. 1825. His father’s name 
was Bhai Bhatt, and he belonged 


to Ahmedabad. His poem is called fwi3 sttc. 


BT% «h{l^ 'W X, ^*IT di^ ddi'HK. 

^ ^ SfIcTT •! 5ipV ^K. 1)1^0 

Ijove God only, you have to leave your riches here and die; 
at the hour of death, there will be no relative (to help you). No 
one, however dear, will help you. Destiny has brought to you 
jour relatives, but it is all a false net of Maya (delusion). You 
accumulated wealth, saying “it is mine, it is mine,” but really 
not even a pie of it 'belongs to you. Worldly happiness is a dream, 
it vanishes in no time 

(b) ^ SCRu) tnir. 

One who considers himself wise, suffers in this world by 
his wisdom. 

(c) ! OKI '‘t'Oi.’Hi R-oiff, 

^ JifTirC.— affTBito 

^ 'dni^, "liist 3Ti% 

^ ^ ^isit ergp^o 

IIT^ 33TT BctuiOl, 

^ ’it’lT isllol — -ar^^fto 

anat arg^ aRifR an^qt, 5^ »13RTf 2ig, 

\^i^ ^ 13^ ^13 1. — ai^rpfto 

O you fool ! look into your heart and ponder over this. At 
the last moment, no one, neither your relatives, family nor wife 
will be of any use to you. You parade before the world your youth 
and riches and strut about with defiant eyes, but why are you net 
18 
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Besides Miranbai, the flame ot Bhakti has been • 
kept alive by other women,' who 
Poetesses, flourished towards the latter end 

-of the last century. It is true that they cannot be 
named in the same breath with the Rajput Queen 
of Mewad, nor looking to the long interval of time 
that separated them could continuity of inspiration 
be presumed in the case of these lesser lights. 

Miran’s performance was bold, 
and the^^creditable unequalled, original. There was 

nothing in her literary surround- 
ings to create or even nurture that emotional poetic 
sense which manifested itself so vividly in her work. 
Intense religious emotionalism from inside made her 
burst out into sweet song. Not so with these latter 
day poetesses. The very atmosphere which they 
breathed was charged with the spirit of their writ- 
ings. Their male confreres were actually — unlike as 
in the days in which Miranbai lived — engaged in the 
very work which they merely shared with them. But 

afraid of death, that terrible and cruel foe that hovers over your 
head ? Even powerful kings had to die leaving their riches and 
treasures and palaces, and ( because of not having worshipped God ) 
be reborn as dogs and pigs, driven from one door to 'another. To- 
day you have got an invaluable opportunity and to-day is the time 
for Hari Bhajan, Devananad says, that even if one were to spend a 
fortune, one would not be able to secure human birth. 

1. One of them Sursena, the daughter-in-law of Narsinh Mehta 
has been mentioned before, see pages 46 footnote and 51. 
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all honor is due to them, as when there was darkness 
all around, so far as female education was concerned, 
they by means and efforts, best known to them- 
selves, procured the light of learning sufficient to 
enlighten their minds and scatter brightness outside. 
Divalibai, Radhabai, Krishnabai, Puribai and Gavribai, 
though judged by an absolute standard have turned 
out verses of a very mediocre, if not of quite an 
inferior quality, are still entitled to honourable 
mention for doing that which, all over the world, 
very few women have, done. 


Divalibai was the daughter of a Brahmin living 
in Dabhoi. P'rom her poems it 

Divalibai , . , , , , , , , 

appears that after the death of her 
husband she probably returned to her father’s house, 
and he in the great famine of Samvat year 1847 
(A. D. 1791), finding himself unable to maintain 
both of them, left her in the care of an aged Sadhu 
and disappeared. In her verses she calls this Sadhu, 
Dada Guru Bhagvan. They lived for sometime at 
the village of Golva and then at Baroda. She often 


and her Gfltu 


went to Ayodhya on pilgrimage 
with him. The Sadhu was a Rama- 


bhakta or devotee of Rama, and in his society, 
in Divalibai too was generated a love for Rama. Her 
pure life and intense devotion procured her many 
followers, one of whom built for her a temple for 
the worship of Rama (RamaMandir). In spite of her 
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having left the -world, individuals suspecting het 
chastity were not wanting. One .'such scandal-monger, 
however, met with such an accidental and instan- 
taneous death that people thought her reputation 
completely vindicated. In spite of it however she 

came to the conclusion, that life 
Hex pilgrimages ^ Rama Temple at Batoda would 

greatly interfere with her devotional worship of the 
deity, and she left the city for good for Ayodhya. 
The Sadhu had taught her the whole of the Ramayan, 
and consequently all her poetry is taken up with 
the depiction of incidents in the life of the Prince 
of Ayodhya. His birth, marriage and coronation 
have furnished her with themes on which she has 
dilated in about five hundred short poems. Her port 
traiture of the instincts of a woman is indeed very 
faithful. When in his old age, Dasarath, the father 

Her faithful picture ^^und that his three 

of women’s charac- queens were in a position to con- 
teristics. tinue his line, he was so pleased 

that he asked them to desire anything from him and 


he would give it. And, though so highly situated, 
what did they demand ? It is common knowledge 
amongst women that, when they are pregnant, they 
crave for actual rubbish, earth, ashes and such 


deleterious substances. And what was the surprise 
of the king, when yielding to that common failing 
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of their sex, one demanded a handful of earth, ano- 
ther tiles and the third ashes T 


Looking at her poetry from a higher plane, it 

Her verses are pure ^aid that it is pure aS 

in thought and simple she has Selected as her hero the 
m language personality of Rama, thus 

presenting a refreshing contrast to other poets who 
[selected the amours of Krishna for their theme. Its 
language is simple, and it inculcates the principle 
that the worship of Rama alone is the way to salva- 
tion, that Rama is pleased merely by Bhakti — by 
recitation of his Bhajans — that those saints who adore 
him are free from caste prejudices, that they do not 
hanker after money perquisites or alms, that Rama 
loves good conduct, and that in his eyes, rich and 
poor, married persons and widowers are equal. 

She was so immersed in her devotion to Rama 
that she even welcomed her wi- 
he widow- as giving her an oppor- 

tunity to concentrate her mind 
on one thing only unperturbed by other worldly 


1. These instances can be multiplied. For instance, the dia- 
logue between Rama and Sita, on the eve of the coronation day, 
as to what colour she should choose for her Sari for that auspicious 
occasion, when she rejects one colour after another, and ultimately 
selects rose, is such as can strike a woman only. 
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knows all the three languages, it is difficult to follow 
her. She has narrated several features of the life 
of Krishna and written short biographies of some 
saints like Vithoba, Karmabai, Miranbai, Jnaneshwar, 
Tukaram and others.' 

Being a great traveller, she has given us in a 
descriptive way, particulars of some places she visited. 
Her poetry is rough but full of force and directness. 
She is supposed to have died in A. D. 1857, 

Krishnabai was a Nagar Brahmin by caste and 
g. . . .... belonged to Vadnagar. Her “Lul* 
ns 9 a ai labies for Krishiia’ ’ 

and “The Bodice of Sita” are well- 

known to women of Gujarat. The story in respect of 
the Bodice is common knowledge. Marich, a colleague of 
Ravan, in the shape of a golden deer attracted Sita’s 
attention in the forest near Panchavati, and yielding 
to the weakness of her sex, she thought of making 
a bodice of the skin of that deer. For that purpose 

1. Note the mixed language of the following: 

pTOtl ^,(a) 6Rr 
sRt W ^(a) e^,(c) 

"i 131(a) "(^(b) 


(a) Hindi, (b) Gujarati, (c) Marathi. 
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she sent Rama to chase it and when some time 
after she heard cries of distress 

Her verses well concluded that they must be 

known •' 

those of her husband, whom she 
had sent on the chase, much against his will as he 
did not want to leave her alone. On going away 
Rama bad extracted a promise from his brother that 
he would on no account leave Sita unguarded. But 
thinking her husband in distress, she forced Laks- 
man to go to his succour by means of taunts and 
thus unwittingly left the field open to Ravan for her 
abduction. The dialogues between Sita and Rama 
and Sita and Laksman are couched in such homely 
but forcible language that they present a vivid picture 
of what an obstinate wife, a yielding husband and a 
dutiful brother are like. 

Furibai' has celebrated the marriage of Sita in verse. 

Paribai poem is named SitaMangal, 

and is both simple ,and dignified. 


Gavribai, born in Samvat year 1815 (A. D. 1759) 

^ hailed from Dungacpur, and was 

Gavribai _ , o 

a Nagar Brahmin by caste. She 

was married at the age of five or six, and lost her 

husband a very few days after her marriage. She 


1. An article on Puribai in Gujarati monthly now 

■extinct— of April 1926 states that she was born in Samvat Year 1737 
and died in 1808. 
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thereupon took God to be her husband, and by dint 
of perseverance learnt to read and write and studied 
the Bhagvat and other philosophical treatises, at the 
instance of a Ramanandi Ghrh. She was able to 
attain Jnan (knowledge) and Vairagya ( asceticism ). 
She was able to practise Samadhi ( i. e . , concentrate 
her mind on the Supreme Being and enter into a 
spiritual trance ). Her ascetic mode [of life and her 
ardent devotion to Krishna, attracted the attention 
of the princes of Dungarpur, Jeypur and Benares. 
The prince of Dungarpur built a temple of Balmu- 
kund in V. S. 1836, for her, where she used to 
stay and pray to Krishna. In V. S. 1860 she changed 
her residence from her native place to Benares, where 
, , , . she died in V. S. 1865 on Chaitra 

Honored by princes 

Sud (Rama) Navami. This is the 
only Vedanti poetess in Gujarat, her counterpart being 
Akho. Unlike his style, hers is such as can be 
understood even by the uneducated. Her illustrations 
are homely. For instance she compares the pervading 
of the Parabrahma in the Universe to the existence 
of smell in a flower, or to that of light in the sun. 
She has composed about six hundred fifty two Padas.^ 

1. A very instructive paper was read on “The Poetesses of 
Gujarat” by Lady VidyaGavri Ramanbhai Nilkanth, B. A., before 
the Third Gujarati Sahitya Pari^ad at Rajkot in 1909. I have drawn 
upon the paper in preparing this account. 
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Of the three monarchs who share the throne of, 
Gujarati letters, Dayaram has been 

Dayaram 

reserved till the last. Just as the 
van was gloriously led by Narsinh, the centre by 
Premanand, so the rear is brought up by Dayaram. 
In reaching its full stature, in being able to touch 
the stars, Gujarati literature is equally indebted 
to all three and in the precious 

Gujarati literature Dayaram the waning Damp 

of Gujarati classical verse, making 
a last splendid effort, produced a final, flash before 
its light vanished. 

Dayaram has iurnished an apt subject of con- 

His mode of life t’^oversy by his life, worldly and 
literary. There have been those 
who have not looked with approval on his connec- 
tions with the other sex, which they think were not 
Platonic relationships, and there have been others 
who have defended them on the ground of domestic 
expediency. In his literary life, he has been compared 
to Hafiz, the Persian Anacreon, to Byron, the gifted 
poet of England with loose morals, and to Surdas, 
the devotional Hindi poet. 

A collection of her Gujarati and Hindi poems is published 
by Mr. Kamalashankar Gopalshankar Bhachech of Ahmedabad, 
recently. It is aptly named In .this book her life and 

some remembrances of hers are given. A manuscript copy of her 
roams is lying with The Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad. 
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Dayaram,’ whose original name was Dayashankar, 
which he is said to have changed 
to Dayaram on his ceasing to be a 
follower of Sankar and passing into 
the Vallabhacharya fold, was born in V. S. 1833 at Chan- 


His early life and 
study 


1. A number o attempts have been made to ascertain the 
particulars of the life of this poet, the pioneer being Kavi Nar- 
madashankar. Of the others, the sketch given by Ichharam Snrya- 
ram; Desai who too tried to obtain first hand information, is fuller 
and more detailed than that of 'Rao Bahadur Hargovandas Dwarkadas’ 
Kantavala, published in the Prachin KavyaMala. Mr. Tnbhovandas Shet’s 
I/ife of Dayaram is merely a compilation based on the three sketches, 
with here and theie, a statement thrown in by way of elucidation. 

Even at present Dayaram does not lack in students of his life 
and works also. The following four works have added much to 
our knowledge of his life, learning and works and led to the 
modification of opinions held as to his mode of life. 

(1) Dayaram, by Jagjivan Dayalji Modi (1918), in the Gaikwad 
JnanManju^a Series. 

(2) ‘Bhakta Kavi Shri Dayarambhai nun JivanCharitra,’ by Mr. 
Shankaprasad Chhaganlal Raval, published by Narandas P. Shah 
Dabhoivala (1920). It is based on materials supplied by the publi- 
sher who had secured them from Joshi Chhotalal Girjashankar, the 
son of the poet’s Shishya (pupil) and from notes prepared by the 
late Mr. Mulchand T. Telivala B. A., LD. B., a well known scholar of 
Pushtimarga philosophy and an authority on Dayaram’s life and works. 

(3) Dayaram’s ‘Antar Jivan or Divya Akshar Deh’ by the late 
Mr. Mulchand T. Telivala and Prof. J. G. Shah (1931). In this 
work lectures delivered by various scholars on the occasion of 
Dayaram’s Jayanti are also published. 

(4) RasikVallabh by Prof. J. G. Shah (1933) published by tha 
Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad. • 
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dod, on the banks of the Nannada in A, D. VlTl ^ and 
•was a Sathodara Nagaf Brahmin. He wafs left an or- 
phan at the early age of thirteen, his father having 
predeceased his mother by a year. He had then 
acquired a rudimentary knowledge of accounts, and 
reading and writing Gujarati, and was on the point 
of being sent to Barodi. to supplement it by a study 
of Sanskrit when his father died.^ Thenceforth he 
lived with an aunt of his till he was about 19 (or 
20) years old. He left Chandod for Dabhoi on her 
death and lived there for the most part of his life. 


The tradition is that he was betrothed when 
he was about eight years old, and 
that the girl whose name was Ganga 
died within two years of the betrothal. No one there- 


■ He was never married 


1. It has now been conclusively established by close students 
of Dayaram’s works that he was born m V. S. 1833 (A. D. 1777), 
and not ten years earlier (V. S. 1823) as was stated previously. 
Diwan Bahadur Keshavlal H- Dhruva gives certain proofs from Daya- 
ram’s own works which are convincing on the point. Vide his lecture 
delivered in 1928 under the auspices of the Forbes 
Gujarati Sabha at Bombay. 

2. Although he had no opportunity for direct study of the Puranas, 
Sanskrit dramas, poetry, and Vedant he must have acquired knowledge 
oi these subjects, either through some Ghrh or through listening 
to Kirtans (hymns), recited in Mandir-kathas (temple preachings and 
recitals). He must have picked up Vraj BhaSa literature during 
his travels in North India. He knew Marathi and Punjabi also. 
One thing is certain, viz., that he acquired all the varied knowledge 
he displays in his poems late in life. 
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after was found willing to entrust his daughter to 
him, his poverty being one of the causes. He too 
was unwilling to marry, because he considered him- 
self as a devoted wife of Krishna. He died an old 
bachelor. 

As a youth, from the age of fourteen and up- 
wards, he seems to have imitated the juvenile esca- 
pades attributed to his favourite ideal, Krishna. The 
women of Chandod ( a place of pilgrimage on the 
Narmada) are known all over Gujarat for possessing 
a number of attractions special to their sex. They 
are fair, well-built (they know how to swim), beauti- 
ful, full of grace, boldness and charms. It is alleged 
by some critics of his life that Dayaram’s sole delight 
was to make mischief with them, and with that view 
he gathered round him a band of likeminded mis- 
chievous boys, who made it their 

His juvenile escapades . , . , , , , 

business to throw pebbles at or 
use other devices to tease those womeh who frequent- 
ed the ghats on the banks of the Narmada to fetch 
water.' The modest among them would ignore the 
pranks played by the boys, but at times the latter 
met with those who were a match for them. One 

1. This pleasant occupation of paying uncalled for attention 
to women is not confined to Chandod alone. Almost all ghats- 
similarly situated, and the neighbourhood of wells, are infested 
with bands of youths, gaily inclined, who take delight in whiling 
away their leisure moments in the manner pf Dayaram. 
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day, a woman of the goldsmith caste, had the chatty 
on her head broken by Dayaram. loosing her temper, 
she caught him by his ‘dhotar’ and demanded from 
him the price of her pot. Dayaram was not posses- 
sed of a single pie, and seeing his own mistake, 
begged hard to be released. But the woman would 
not budge an inch. Somp of his own castemen 
thereupon, urged him to commit further violence, 
saying should a Nagar yield to a goldsmith ? This 
taunt put some spirit into the boy and in the excite- 
ment of the moment, he slapped his assailant. Some 
one carried the news to her husband, who came 
tunning to the spot, hammer in hand. But in the 
meanwhile, Dayaram had managed to get his loin- 
cloth freed from her grasp and run away. While 
everybody thought that he had committed suicide 
by drowning in the river, he had hidden himself in 
Karnali, a village within a stone’s throw of Chandod. 
There he fell in with a Sadhu, Kesavanand, whom 
he entreated to accept him as his disciple. Th-- 
Sadhu declined, on account of his extreme youthf- " 

The boy misconstrued his motives, and sang'^ 
in a Davni (song), wherein he maintained that Sana, 
eschewed young men as their disciples, as they were 
afraid that such youths would alienate from them- 
the Sadhus-the affections of young women, whose 
company they were fond of enjoying in secret. 
When it was recited before Kesavanand, he merely 
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laughed and said that the boy was an ignoramus. 
He did not know the virtue and strength of Sadhus 

, . and that he would be made to 

and their consequence 

see it some day. Two months 
later, Dayaram happened to swim over to Katnali- 
when Kesavanand caught him, and at night, through 
the instrumentality of his spiritual powers made him 
see Krishna, in body. This miracle converted him 
into a devotee of Krishna.* 


His mischievous spirit 


The spirit of mischief did not leave him even 
when he grew older. It is usual 
for pilgrims to proceed to Chan- 
dod to bathe in the sacred river at the time of an 
eclipse. The ladies of H. H. The Gaikwad Pateh- 
sinhrao’s family had once come down to Chandod 
for such a purpose. Guards were placed on the road 
to keep off males, while the Zenana went for their 
bath. Dayaram took it into his head to disobey the 
order, and continued to sit on the ghat, in company 
of a small boy, who knew very well how to play on 
the Sitar and who possessed a sweet, musical voice. 
Dayaram took up his own guitar or Tambura, and 
played on it. The ladies were so charmed with the 
singing and playing that ^ey came forward and 
held out some gold coins, thinking that they must 

1. He is said to have aknowlodged KeSaTOUand as his Gfiid from 
this time, and composed a Pada, in respect of it. 
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be some beggar Brabmins . Dayaiam declined to take 
them, saying he wonld not accept anything till he 
was sure that the donor was a person from whom 
he 'could with self-respect accept a Dakshina (per- 
quisite). The Rani thereupon removed her veil and 
offered him gold mohurs. Dayaram generously said 
“give them to the boy.” On the news reaching 
Baroda, an invitation was sent to him from the Court 
to go there. He complied with it, but owing to some 
political disturbance he was not given a warm recep- 
tion, and he determined thereafter never to trust 
princes or their servants. 


to 


The poet was blessed by nature with attractive 


His handsome 
appearance 


features. Fair, tall, slim and well- 
built, with a voice beautifully 
adapted for singing, he had added 


these attractions several others which were in 


every way calculated to make havoc in the ranks of 
the fair sex.' 


1. He is thus described by Kavi Narmadashankar • Dayaram 
was thin and taller (than myself). His face was not round, but 
like mine, long. The nose was straight and pointed-acquiline at 
the end. His eyes were grey, but very restless, and forehead 
though receding from abor!*e the temples still projected forward a 
httle, the moustaches were full and curved at the ends. He grew 
no whiskers. The colour of his skin was fairer than wheat, still 
it was so transparent that the red colour of the juice of pan leaves 
could be seen through his throat when he chewed them'. The 
Sathodara Nagars have the reputation of being dandies, (nffer); 
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In dress his refined taste bordered almost on 

dandyism. He got his turban dyed 
and refined taste .. vt t- j j i i 

in dress Nadiad, and paid as much as 

five rupees for each dyeing, the 

ordinary rate being from four to eight annas! 


His silk bordered dhotars cost him from ten to 
twelve Rupees each, while the fine transparent mal- 
raal (Dacca Mull) cloth of which his coats were made 
was supplemented by emboroidery work of thread 
at the sleeves and neck. His tailor’s bill was very 
high. He paid as much as three Rupees for the 
making of an angarkha-coat and if the fit was not 
proper, it was not unusual for him to visit his wrath 
ou the tailor with something more effective than 
words. In arranging the front folds of his dhoti he 


VTFrt (A proverb) 

How to identify a Satbodara ? by turban worn awry He sells his 
(metal) pots, and dines off earthen plates. ^ 

So much refinement and taste could not fail to make their 
mark on the other sex, and his biographers- have given at least 
four to five instaffces of high born ladies, who in their old age 
were not ashamed to own their pas{ intimacy with him. 

Some of his own castemen excused these liaisons on the ground 
of Dayaram being a companion of Krishna (Krishna bad eight compa- 
nions called Dayaram was said to be the ninth), whom he 

had sent specially into the world to demonstrate what RasaLila was. 

19 
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was so finical that he used to spend half an hour over 
the operation ! His Dupatta (scarf or shoulder cloth) 
and embroidered shoes were the acme of daintiness. 


attract women to- 
wards him 


Till forty, his tastes and his looseness of morals 
had not deserted him, but there- 
after he settled down to a life of 
sobriety,' selecting the company 
of one of his most faithful admirers, a goldsmith’s 
child-widow Ratanbai, who kept house for him, 
nursed him through his worst illness-and he was often 
ailing-and who survived him several years. This 
episode in the poet's career, though originating in 
an improper connection, is still one of the most 
redeeming features in their joint lives. From several 
autobiographical fragments, preser- 

Relations between . , , . , ,, .. 

Ratanbai and Dayaram folloWCrS, it appears 

that she was left a widow and 
an orphan at the age of nine, and was much oppres- 
sed by her relatives-at-law- He picked her up on 
the banks of the Narmada, and for thirty years they 
lived together through good report and evil. He 


1. The cause of his return to sobriety is said to lie in the 
following incident. As was usual with him while at Baroda, he 
once put up in the house of an admirer of his. His wife was devotedly 
waiting op him but Dayaram took the services in another light 
and wanted to force her into imimaty. She cried out, and Dayaram 
had at once to take to the stairs and run away. The experience 
proved to be a great eye-opener. 
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said that in a former birth, she had been his wife 
and he had rejected her as she nsed to treat him 
badly ! She was expiating for it by her widowhood 
in this birth. Except that he was unable to eat the 
food she cooked,' owing to the difference in their 
castes, she was for all practical purposes the mistress 
of his household. Owing to his sharp temper and 
also owing to her toleration of the excitability of 
his nature due to prolonged and 

Sharp temper 

complicated illness^ Ratanbai was 
often subjected to physical pain ,3 but she quietly bore 
it all. On one occasion, however, she could not bear 
his abuse and assaults and had to leave his roof. 
DayarSm’s position then became intensely pathetic, and 
through intervention of a friend she was induced to 


1. Dayaram was an excellent cook himself, and he knew how 
to prepare several toothsome dishes. He used to cook for him- 
self and her. Nagars are proverbially experts in wielding their 
pens pi^), ladles (5^) and (a short javelin) . As a Vallabhaite 
Marjadi Vai^nava it was considered a devout action to cook and 
present dainty dishes to his beloved Krishna. 

2. A catalogue of Dayaram’s ailments would almost make a 
medical hand-book. 

3. Once Dayaram was being led by her; his eyesight had be- 
come feeble and he used to move about with his hand on her 
shoulder. He somehow or other slipped, and losing temper he 
soundly cuffed her ears, but she, good woman that she was, un- 
mindful of his assault busied herself in bandaging his sprained 
ankle and soothing him. 
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come back, specially as the poet had taken the be- 
reavement so much to heart, that she was told that 
unless she agreed to come back he would die. His 
last and fatal illness brought out her best qualities 
as a nurse. During the last seven or eight years of 
his life his eye-sight got worse and worse, and for the 
last two or three years before his death he was blind. 


He himself in describing her, has bestowed on 


Ratanbai’s last days, 
clouded and sad 


her the epithet “sharer in my weal 
and woe.” Thrice did he take her 


with him on pilgrimage, and even 


there she served him so well that he felt himself un- 


able to express his full obligation to her. His last 
words of advice to his followers were that they should 


look after her when he was no more, but unfortu- 
nately she was not spared annoyance at the hands of 
the poet’s relatives after his death. Actually, the 
poet was a poor man, yet he had managed to leave 
her a small sum, of which she was deprived by a 
cousin of his. She died in distress and penury about 
fourteen years after him.* 


1. After the publication of the First Edition (1914) of this book 
the allegation that the relations between Dayaram and Ratanbai were 
immoral has been subjected to some scrutiny and it has been 
pronounced to be baseless on the following grounds: (1) That the 
poet was past his prime i e , past fifty when Ratanbai first elected 
to serve him. (2) That she herself was forty-five then. (3) That she 
was a Marajadi Vai^nav like the Kavi (footnote p. 22S) and hence her 
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It is not as if Dayaram was unaware of the 

scandal created by his mode of 

Dayaram-s explanation 
of his irregular hie 

some as to what he meant by retir- 
ing with young women alone, and allowing them to 
almost worship him. He said he knew scandal was 
being talked about him, but so it was about Krishna 
at Mathura. The women did come to him and in 
spite of his protests, placed flowers before him, 
shampooed his feet, and altogether treated him as if 
he was a god. But his feelings towards them were pure.' 

suitabilitj- to help him. (4) Further that Dayaram was.so poor that he 
could not afford to give away any very large sums (as alleged) to her 
during his life time. He could provide for her a legacy of Rs. 25/- 
only at his death as shown by his last will and testament. It 
may be pointed out that the source, from which Ratanbai is stated 
to have been forty-five years of age then, has not been dis- 
closed, nor has any proof been forthcoming that the Gfirficharitra 
Vartas on the authority of which statements have been made in 
Vol. V of the Bnhat Kavya Dohan and which have been followed 
here, are forgeries. Only an emphatic statement is made there 
that it was not possible to agree with what the late Mr Ichha- 
ram S Desai had said in Vol. "V of the Brihat KavyaDohan 
(pp. 198-202), and Dayaram Jivan Charitra by Shankarprasad Raval 
pp. 39-4o, also Dayaram (p. 30) by J, D. Modi. At best the matter 
may be left m doubt. He may have led as good or as bad a 
moral life as any ordinary member of society. It is not necessary 
to look very closely into it, as it would not affect his title as 
the most popular poet of GujarM. 


1. See pp. 20-21 of Vol. V. Brihat KavyaDohan. 
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Women 


His sole object was to lift them out of their state 
of worldly sins and make them one with Krishna.' 
He composed a poem admitting his adultery, but it 
was an audultery with Krishna: “the beloved of Kri- 
shna was this slave girl” (his hummble self).' 

He was fully aware of the evils arising out 

of an inordinate love for feminine 
His advice to shun . , , . , . , 

society, and he has in an admo- 
nitory poem warned persons if they 
desired happiness, to give women a wide berth.^ 
Besides, he has taken to task downright one of the 
Maharajas of his time because of his alleged misconduct.? 

Between the age of twenty and forty, Dayaram 
was almost always on the move. 

Dayawm, a great thrice visited the four great 

traveller ® 

centres of Hindu sanctity, Badri- 
kasram, Jagannath Pdri, Rameswar and Dwarka. 
Seven times did he visit the sacred shrine at Nathadwar 
and four times drink the waters of the Jamna. He 
also had performed that most difficult but meritori- 


1. 'qrft liwt# cmt an 

2. % ^ nrft, ^ \ 


3. 


See pp. 300 and 301 post. 
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ous feat of a Hindu pilgrim, taking the waters of 
the Ganges on his shoulders from the river at 
Benares, and bathing with them the idol of Siva at 
Rameswar. ToDakore,he travelled often from Dabhoi 
and his journeys were always undertaken on foot. 
At Dakore, a celebrated character, Ichharam Bhatt, of 
Petiad heard his songs on the banks of the Gomti, and 
being very pleased with them advised him to add to his 
pious devotion by going on a pilgrimage, and he did sc 
accordingly. On his return, Dayaram saw him again, 
and was given a blessing, and Ichharam foretold 
that he would turn out to be a famous poet. In 
fact, he said Dayaram was no other than an incar- 
nation of Narsinh Mehta. His faith in Vaisnavism 
was sincere and deep, and on the first evening of 
his arrival at Sri Nathadwar, he sang of and described 
the details of dress and ornaments on the body of 
Krishna, as seen by him in a vision, in such a char- 
ming style, that the head of the shrine, the Maharaj — • 
sent for him and presented him with a costly piece 
of cloth.' For three months did he continue to sing 
and play before the idol, and his fellow pilgrims 

1. The Maharaj kept him there specially for three months, under 
orders of the god, as he said One day, the god was so pleased 
with him that he showed him in a -vision the actual Easalvila — a 
performance witnessed by Narsinh Mehta too Dayaram was greatly 
pleased at this mark of special favour and sang it so graphically that 
the Maharaj bestowed on him that precious piece of cloth. 
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were so charmed by his devotional music that they 
used to shower pieseuts on him, all of which he 
gave away to the shrine. 

Dayaram has left some descriptions of the suffer- 
ing he underwent during the course 
Vicissitudes of travel , , . . ,, 

of these peregrinations, as well 
as the miracles he witnessed. After worshipping the 
Mahakaleswar at Ujjain, his party was proceeding 
towards Nasik. For five days, they met with nothing 
untoward, but on the sixth day, at a distance of about 
twenty kos from Asirgarh, while taking their mid- 
day meal, they were visited by what appeared to ']?e 
a baud of pilgrims. Tie two parties, then, travelled' 
together for five or six miles, till they came to a 
lonely spot, where the so called pilgrims fell upon 
Dayaraui’s friends and began to rob and murder 
them. Three were killed and the rest taken as priso- 
ners to Hyderabad. After committing some excesses 
there they returned to Asirgarh. There they called 
upon the poet to pay Rs. 500 as the price of his 
release. He said he was an orphan, had no family, 
and no relatives who could honor his hundi. He 
knew only his god Krishna, who might honor his 
letter as he had done that of Narsinh Mehta. No one 
believed him and for five months, his trials continued. 
He dreamt one night that Krishna was thus puni- 
shing him for the desire he had once expressed at 
Vrindavan, to leave the scene of his (Krishna’s) 
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revels and return home. During this dreamy state, 
he says he solicited his god by means of a poem^ 
and he awoke. He thereafter saw the head of this 
band of robbers, and faithfully told him his life his- 
tory and began to sing devotional songs. The robber 
chief was charmed, and promised to let him go in 
three days. Every night the chief listened to his 
songs, and tine to his word, either through the 
influence of his god, or the charm of his Bhajans 
he allowed him to depart, giving him money to defray 
his travelling expenses. At Balaji in the Madras 
Presidency, the Mahant of the temple was in the 
habit of extorting money from pilgrims, and would 
not allow them to leave till they had satisfied his 
demands. Dayaram was also set i:pon,and being unable 
to pay absconded at night. The Mahant sent men in 
pursuit, who brought him back. He was not allowed 
to go till four days after during which time, on 
inquiry, the Mahant was fully satisfied that Dayaram 
had no money. He thence went Rameswar where he 
entered into a controversy with a Sadhu, who was a 
follower of Siva, as to whether Siva or Krishna was 
the greater. The Sadhu called Krishna an adulterer and 
Dayaram called Siva a wretch of an ascetic 

1. 41# ! ^ql ? 

O Shriji ' why do you annoy one who seeks refuge at your feet, 
that IS, him who has surrendered his all to you ? 
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The Sadhu losing temper, assaulted Dayatam with 
his lathi (stick). But a miracle happened, the lathi 
was suspended in midair, and the Sadhu became 
diimb-founded. Dayaram says that every one present 
said that it was Krishna who was holding it aloft. 
His oppenent, thereafter, gave up his contention, 
and acknowledged that Hari (Krishna) and Hara 
(Siva) were but one and the same. It took him 
nearly seven years to finish the pilgrimage. 


His dislike of Vai^- 
^ava Maharajas 


Although he was a keen Vaisnava, he had a 
great horror of bowing his head 
befor the Maharajas' in abject sub- 
jectioc, like the rest of their fol- 
lowers. He had taken a vow of Paki Marjad,* but 
that did not make him pay any very exaggerated 
respect to those who were at the head of the creed. 
Twice had such Maharajas had to eat humble pie 
in trying to force Dayaram to bow to their orders. 
Once his own Maharaj, Purushottamji, from Bundi 
Kota had to come on a visit to Dabhoi and while- 
there misled by his followers he forbad Dayaram 


■/ 


1. The high priests of the Vallabh^charya sect are so called. 

2. One who takes this vow, which is an element in the ob* 
setvance of the extremest form of Vaisnavism, can eat food cooked 
by himself alone, Ha has to eschew the touch of many things and' 
of all persons, excepting on the penalty of a bath after such contact. 
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temple.* This is a very severe penalty on a 
^ais^ava. Dayaram thereupon composed a poem, 
Satirizing the Maharaj. It was read by some of those 
[who had incited him to place the ban. They in- 
|formed him of it. The Maharaj was greatly struck, 
by his boldness, and went to call on him at his. 
house, but Dayaram shut the doors in his face, and 
returned to him the necklace of Tulsi beads, the 
emblem of his being a Vaisnava. The Maharaj saw 
his mistake and admitted it, and returned him the 
necklace. On another occassion when another Ma- 


hataj came to Dabhoi, all the Vaispavas went to him 
to pay their respects (in coin), but not so Dayaram. 
He was specially sent for,* but he sent word that he- 


and their open insults 


would come only on condition that 
his seat should not be lower than 


the Maharaja’s, as he was in no way inferior to him. 
The Maharaj took great offence at this, but still com- 
plied with his demand. Dayaram, before starting, had 
I sent a man of his to inquire whether his gadi (seat) 

[ was placed just like the Maharaja’s and was told that 
I it was so. On his arrival, when he .was going to sit 
' on the gadi, a follower of the Maharaj at once took it 
' away and Dayaram’s wrath knew no bounds. He 
abused the Maharaj to his face, took off the necklace 
; there and then and tore it in two, and threw the pieces. 


1. Such a kind of punishment for VaiSnavas even now exists. 
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into the hands of the very man who had gone to 
call him on behalf of the Maharaj, saying contemp- 
tously, “ here is your necklace worth two farthings.” 
The Maharaj felt some remorse at his own action' 
and called on Dayaram at his house, but he met with, 
the same fate as his predecessor and had to return 
without seeing him. Dayaram fully believed, and he 
said as much, that it is not by means of this outward 
emblem of Vaisnavism — putting on a necklace of Tulsi 
beads — that one can be called a Vaisnava. His views 
as regards the duties of these spiritual leaders were 
very correct, and much in advance of his times. He 
knew that they were really responsible for leading 
their followers into wrong paths. He narrated an inci-, 
dent, once witnessed by him, in connection with L f 
debauched Maharaj of Kakroli. This man was in tld 
habit of considering all his female followers as legid./; 

mate instruments for gratifying his 

and exposure of their , , , 

, , , lust, and his behaviour when in 

immoral conduct ' 

their midst was most improper and 
openly indecent, Dayaram could not brook to see 
him touching them lustfully, and he said that the 
eyes which should really rest on Thakurjee were 
resting on undesirable places, but such persons al- 
ways met with their deserts at last. This Maharaj, 
under the impression that he was the husband of 
all the women in the world once behaved impro- 
perly with the wife of a cadet of the Maharaja of 
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Udaipur, and the court at Udaipur coming to kuow 
of it at once despached a hundred horsemen to cap- 
ture the delinquent, who on hearing the news hastened 
to Kakroli from Giriraj, where he had been philan- 
dering with his female followers. Dayaram conceived 
great hatred for them, he says, from the day he 
witnessed this misonduct. 

His dislike for such leaders of the creed is not 
to be taken as an index of the faith 

All the same his faith 
was deep-seated 

works bear an eloquent testimony 
to his deep-seated belief in the tenets formulated 
by Valkbhacharya. 


He passed his time mostly at Dabhoi, Baroda and 
Dakore. He visited Surat also, but 

He lived m different 
places 

young days, is doubted by some 
of his biographers^ 


Dayaram was poor all his life. His chief source 


Dayaram s poverty, 
resources, and spend- 
thriftness 


of income was the perquisites reve- 
rently given to him by his admiring 
disciples. As he had an admirable 


and musical ’ voice, many were the gatherings to 


which he, was invited. He earned about Rs. 200 


per year in this manner, but he was so improvident 
that he spent all he got. He was both an epicure 
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and a dandy, and besides, bis numerous pilgrimages 
must have taxed his resources to their utmost. 
When an Indian dies, a dinner is given to his caste 
men by his heirs. Dayaram thought that he would 
forestall his demise, and give the customary dinner.^ 
His numerous disciples at Dabhoi, Chandod, Broach, 
Umreth, Nadiad and other places came to know of it, and 
sent him money to enable him to defray the expenses. 
The presents amounted to Rs. 2,000 and he spent 
nearly Rs. 4,000 ! Such was his happy-go-lucky 
nature. The only assets left by him after his death 
were his books, Ratanbai had to sacrifice a large 
portion of her scanty resources, to meet the char- 
ges of his funeral, and defray other expenses.* 
Dayaram would have liked to have royal patronage, 
but was too proud to bend or bow to the noble or 
the wealthy to secure it. He was proud to say that 
his head bowed only to Krishna. He had left all 
his cares to Krishna. ^ 

1. Generally it is customary for the heirs of a deceased person 

to give a grand dinner after his death. But some people, mostly 
■wealthy or without any heir, prefer to give such a feast during their 
life even ( called ). If >3 considered a meritorious act. 

2. His last will and testament made in S. Y. 1R98, about eleven 
years before he died, seems to show as if he' possessed about Rs. 
600 in cash. See a copy of it at pp. 316-17 of Dayaram Jivan Charitra 
by S. C. Raval. 

3. fet ! 3 ^ 5^. 
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A large following of admirers had gathered 
itself round the poet, from every conceivable part 
lof Gujarat, and from every caste, ranging from the 
(proud and cultured Nagar Brahmin to the humble 
or unlettered Soni (goldsmith).* Two of his most 
devoted disciples Amratram Pandya and Dayabhai, a 

Sathodara Nagar, although they held 

Davaram's many i • i . j i.,. 

high posts, renounced the world, 
disciples o j. ' I 

to sit at his feet. Ranchhod was 
liis last disciple. The discipleship began when Daya- 
ram was sixty and Ranchhod only fifteen. He went 
to Dayaram, to sing some of his songs. The poet 
was so pleased with his voice and his mode of sing- 
ing, that he instantly gave him a place amongst the 
ranks of bis followers, and afterwards placed him 
at their head. When the boy was threatened by his 
creditors, after the death of his father, Dayaram 
undertook to satisfy them and he did so. His advice 
both to him and Girjashankar was, that they should 
earn their livelihood by singing his songs. Dayaram 
possessed nothing more precious than his books and 
liis Tambura. The former he bequeathed to Ran- 
chhod, and the latter to Vasantram, on his death-bed, 

I. The naines of the most noted amongst them are : Joshi 
B,anchhod, iin Audich Brahmin, Manordas, a Pad Bama of Broach, Gir- 
jashankar Joshi and Lakshmiratn Desai, Brahmins, Trikamdas, a Bania, 
Ghelabhai Amin, a Patidar, Vasantram, Lallnbhai, Kayasthas, Mo- 
hanhhM, a Patidar, Piitamlal, a Zaiola Bania, and Natan, a Soni. 
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and Vasantram worshipped it as if it was a god. 
The minute description given by his friend Chiman- 
lal as gathered from the lips of those who watched 
and nursed him in his last days, brings into pro- 
minent relief, the touching part played by Hanchhod, 
Vasantram, Ghelabhai and Ratanbai. 

and their exeniplarj former were unremitting 

devotion to him , ° 

in their efforts to soothe his last 

moments by singing and music, and Ghelabhai and 
Ratanbai by washing and cleaning him. The services 
they rendered were such as even Dayaram’s nearest 
relatives would not have performed. At Baroda, Da- 
bhoi, Dakore, wherever he chanced to be, his followers 
always recieved him with open arms. But in spite 
of all this devotion and admiration, Dayaram kept 
his head cool. He was asked by Ranchhod permi- 
ssion to worship his Paduka* (wooden sandals) after 
him, which would have been tantamount to founding a 
new creed. He stoutly resisted the demand, saying 
“Who am I? You should never talk of it again.” 

Haribhat of Baroda, who already has been men- 
tioned, was for a time, a rival of 

Dayaram’ s rival . . 

Day.irani. He used to compose 
songs and poems on the same lines as„ Dayaram’s, 
and this made the latter very angry. Moreover, the 
followers of each began to laud their own favourite 


1. This IS a kind of deification of the owner of the sandals. 
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to the skies and this gave greater publicity to Ha- 

ribhat’s works. Dayaram was resolved to put him 

down, and in a day composed one hundred poems, 

an output which completely beat Haribhat, and when 

one of Dayaram’s songs^ was there- 
and his discomfiture , ... ,,, 

after sung, in the wellknown 
house of the leading citizen of Baroda, Haribhakti, 
the audience with one voice acclaimed it and said 
that there could be no comparison between Hari- 
bhat and Dayaram. 

Dayaram’s great mastery over the science of 
music and singing was put to an 

Dayaram’s mastery i . .. tt 

unusual test once. He was press- 

over music * 

ed to be present at a party, where 

his two disciples Ranchhod and Girjashankar were 
performing to the accompaniment of the music of 
Narghan^ and Sarangi recitations of some of his own 
Padas at Baroda. During the course of the enter- 
tainment, Girjashankar happened to play a wrong 
time on the Narghan, and a Eava (ascetic) who was 
sitting amongst the audience twitted him on it, putting 
Girjashankar to shame. Dayaram could not bear it, 
and so he said, every one was liable to err, and 

1. UTiMl ait • 

2. These are two drumhke instruments, pJayed by the palm 
and fingers of the hand. 

20 
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so was Girjashankar, and after all, that mistake was 
not of any very great moment. The Bava demurred 
and said that he who had acquired mastery over his 
craft should never err. Dayaram, impetuous as he 
was, there and then challenged him to demonstrate 
his unfailing mastery. The latter accepted the chal- 
lenge, and seizing hold of the Narghan began to 
play to the accompaniment of Daya- 

Put to test - , . . . 

ram’s singing. Dayaram by means 
of various tricks, tried to make him deviate him from 
the correct time, but the Bava was a thorough 
master of his art, and baffled all his attempts to 
make him play the wrong time. The contest lasted 
long, and became very lively, and a large concourse 
of men was attracted to witness this musical duel 


between two masters. The night was passing into 
dawn, but the combatants were still evenly matched. 
Dayaram was already losing heart, but at last he made 
a final grand effort, and sang a song full of such in- 
tricate (measures of time), that the Bava was thrown 


His triumph 


off his guard and for once played 
wrongly. The crowd cheered and 


clapped but Dayaram rose to the occasion, and 
congratulated him, saying he had never seen such 
a perfect player before, and as a token " of his regard 
for his knowledge and ability, as impulsively as he 
had thrown out the challenge, took his gold necklace 
from off his neck and made a preseat of it to the Bav.!. 
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For nearly a dozen years prior to his death, 
Dayaram was a martyr to chronic 

ill-health ilmess. In his youth, extensive 
travel is supposed to have done 
his constitution some good. His ordinary food consis- 
ted of double the usual quantity, but latterly, at 
times he used to subsist upon half a pound of milk 
only. The multiplicity of his diseases has already 
been noticed, but so strong was his will that in 
spite of all if he once settled down for an entertain- 
ment with his Tambura or to worship, for five or 
six hours at a stretch, he woul<f become entirely 
forgetful of his malady, and concentrate his atten- 
tion on the subject in hand. At the end of it, a 
reaction would set in, weakness of the kidneys and 
laxity of the bowels would supervene and out of 
sheer exhaustion, he would lie down and rest. The 
entreaties and persuasions of his friends and follow- 
ers to place himself under medical treatment, always 
proved fruitless. His reply to them was the stock 
reply of all Hindus : '^‘The body has to bear pain and 
it does its duty in doing so. I am ( my soul is ) 
unaffected by it.” 

A somdwhat detailed diary of the last fifteen 

days of his fatal illness has been 
Dayaram s last illness biographies. The 

pain he suffered was immense, and even -Ratanbai’a 
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nursing was unequal to alleviating it. As long as 
his strength lasted he struggled to observe the usual 
routine of the worship of his household godS) but 
he had ultimately to give in and be content with 
listening to hymns recited by Ranchhod and others. 
He suffered from hernia, fistula and hydrocele, but 
though racked with pain he consoled himself by 
composing poetry. Every day made him weaker, and 
when he saw that his end was near he gave minute 
instructions (1) as to the way in 
very pain ui -jyliich his dead body was to be 

laid on ground which was to be made holy by being 
covered with the sands and the waters brought by 
him from the Jamna, mixed with cowdung procur- 
ed from the stables of Sri Nathadwilr, and sprinkled 
with the waters of all the holy places preserved by 
him specially for this occasion, and spread over with 
pieces of Tulsi wood and its leaves, (2) as to the 
person who was to light the funeral pyre. He gave 
strict injunctions that no one’ was 

about his funeral ^0 weep after him, but that his 
bier was to be carried to the 
burning ground amid great rejoicings. By special 
permission, obtained from him during his lifetime, 
his body was covered over with a shawl, instead of 
the ordinary red funeral cloth. The use of such 
costly stuff is in vogue only in case of rich and 


Minute instructions 
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■distinguished people, and Dayfiram disliked the show, 
but he had to yield to the earnest entreaties of 
Ohehabhai, who insisted on his being allowed to show 
this last mark of respect to his Ghrfl. His very last 
moments were happy and he passed away while 
unconscious. Nearly two hundred men followed his 
remains to the burning ground. He died at 9 a.m., 
on the 9th of February, 1852 A. D. 

Dayaram was an early riser. He would leave 

, his bed at about five in the morn- 

Routine of daily life . , , i r. 

ing and take an early bath, after 

which he would be engaged in the worship of the 
lilieness of Sriji and the idol of Balamukund, till about 
ten. It is strange that in spite of weak kidneys and 
bowels, the four hours that he spent thus were free 
from pain. He was very particular about not being 
interrupted at the time of worship, If any one dis- 
turbed him, so much the worse for the intruder: 
sometimes he got a thrashing. At about 11 A. M. he 
would start cooking, the materials for which would 
be kept ready by Ratanbai. Thereafter both of them 
would sit down to take their meal together.' In 
the afternoon he would sit down alone to work, 
viz., composing poetry and no one was allowed to 
trespass on his retirement. In the evening, the men 
of Dabhoi would gather round him, and he would 


1. He used to take only one meal during the day. 
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then give full reins to his devotion, and in their 
company, dance, clap, jump and sing. At times, he 
■was so overpowered by his emotions that tears 
■would actually flow from his eyes. 


By nature, he was irascible. There was a vein 
of vanity running in him in his 

Dayaiam’s nature, , , , . , , 

irascible early days, which later gave way 

to sobriety. Independent in spirit, 
money had no attractions for him, and he never 
truckled to any one or bent knee or head to any 
individual, to get money, patronage or favours. 
Generous to the verge of improvidence, he left no- 
thing behind him but his books, and he was conscious 
of the fact that they were worth millions.' In spite 


1. He bad made this remark to Rancbbod, whom he had 
asked to sing the songs composed by him, as they would appear 
to be worth millions to those who understood them. But he was 
not so sure that the literature produced by him would survive long. 
During the last illness, he was once found staring out of the 
window at some object, for a very long time. Vasantram and Ratan- 
bai were near him, and the former asked him twice or thrice what 
was there on the road to attract his gaze. Dayaram pointed out 
a broken brick, and said that he, had been seeing it there for the 
last six months, and that every day it was losing in size, as particle 
after particle was falling away from it. He was afraid that his 
works also would meet with the same fate, Vasantram assured him 
that it would not be so, and that he would preserve them. Dayaram 
rejoined, “How long will you live ■* No one *can say what will hap- 
pen after yon are no more.” Looking to the extreme popularity 
he enjoys even now it cannot be said that his fears have been realised. 
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of his short temper, he was able to make many friends, 
and the devotedness of Ratanbai whom he abused, 
beat, assaulted and drove away, furnishes a proof of 
the fact, that there must have been some traits in 
his character, some sterling virtues, which made 
him lovable in spite of his bad temper. 

The fact that he could accompany himself on 
the Tambura and other (Indian) 

His likeness . , . , . , 

musical instruments and sing, ad- 
ded to the attractions with which he was endowed 
by nature must indeed have made his personality 
remarkable. There is one likeness of him said to have 
been left with Ratanbai, which she refused to part 
with, as she said that she daily worshipped it before 
taking her meals. The other likeness, from which 
copies are procurable is said to be a copy of the 
original. It was in possession of Ranchhod, his last 
and favourite disciple. 


His works are numerous, and the unprecedented 

popularity that he enjoys to-day 
His works . ^ ^ 

is really based on a very minor 

portion of those works. His garbis which describe 

the revels of Krishna with the “sylvan girls ’’-Gopis- 

of Gokul Vriudavan, are, after all, a drop in the ocean 

of his whole output, and he has to be judged on the 

point of study, scholarship, powers of exposition, 

and his faith, by other poems, and not solely by 

these erotic and emotional ditties. In Gujarati, his 
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works come to forty-eight, in Vraj* to forty-one, besides 
seven thousand miscellaneous Padas in Gujarati, 
twelve thousand in Vraj, two hundrad in Marathi 
and forty in Punjabi, fifteen in Sanskrit and seventy- 
five in Urdu. Very few of these are obtainable. 


Some put down the total number of his works 


and impromptu songs 


at one hundred and thirty-five, and 
some at two hundred and eight 


and the number of miscellaneous verses at one lac 


and a quarter. Many of these have not been com- 
mitted to writing, as he was in the habit of com- 
posing and reciting impromptUi and if no one was near 
to write them down, they were lost. The women 
of Dabhoi and Chandod even now sing some songs of 
his composing which have never yet been collected.^ 


1. Many Gujarati poets from the earliest times, such as Narsinha 
Mehta, Bhalan and others, have written in Vraj (Hindi). The late Mr. 
Dayabhai Derasari’s book called 'Rrat, 

published by the Gujarat Vernacular Society, Ahmedabad is a useful 
guide in that respect. 

2. The following are his Gujarati works: 

S, 

O ^TafTR^lK. 
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Out of the very large number of his Hindi 
compositions, the ( Sat Sayya ) stamps him as 


a profound Sanskrit scholar and shows he was well 
versed in the philosophy of the 
Vallabhi sect. He has given such 


His Hindi works 


a masterly exposition of the Suddhadwaita school of 
metaphysics in that work, that it simply exacts admira- 
tion for the study of a scholar, self-made in every 
sense of the word. The commentaries on the poem 


=.o 

^0 Fq«-0|T|fui'tol. 


^KHre. 

V|rh^<^. 

=ftrTgl v?t3. 

5nnDT*iTj<^K 

qprmt 

xo I't. 

xt 

x^ «Skg?Tretq^' 

’i iWfH-ailrfSl. 

YY «5tfnsDiTlTWq^. 

XH 

X5, a{W2rMt%TI. 

X« ^>=0?^®!. 
x<: 


The plays written by Dayaram are mere dialogues, miscalled 
plays (dlHtti). So says the late Harilal H. Dhruva jn his Essay on 
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are written by him in prose-in Gujarati-and they bnt 
serve to confirm the favourable opinion already formed 
of his abilities. 

Many of his poems are very short, and some 

consist of a few lines only. He 
Many poems short , , ... < j .. 

has ‘ sown from the sack and not 

from the hand,” but the sack was not very large. 

There are others, Samal for instance and Premanand, 

whose collected works would form as large a library 

as Dayaram’s. But we are more concerned with the 

quality of the output than its quantity. 

His work is naturally divided into three parts: 

1. Religious or religio-philosophi- 
Threefold division of , „ i j 

his work- Ethical or moral and 3. 

Erotic or Sringaric. The first 
takes up by far the largest space in his publications, 
and the curious reader is referred to his own works,, 
such as the RasikVallabh' and the SatSayya to 
completely follow the trend of his beliefs and tenets. 

The most prominent feature of his 
1. Religions faith, religion or philosophy is 

HariBhakti, devotion to or worship of Hari, which 
is subordinated to every other consideraticm. 


1. Mr. G. M. Tripathi considers it to be a key to his works and 
beliefs. RasikVallabh is ably edited by Prof. J. G. Shah M. A. and 
published by the GnjarSt Vernacular Society (1933). 
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I/ike the poets of Sufism — Hafiz and Mowlana 


resembles work of 
Sufi poets 


Rumi, — he too preaches the cult 
of love.* If anywhere absence of 
selfishness were to be found in the 


world it would be in the pure love of a lover for 
his beloved, in the pursuit of which he braves all 
dangers and ignores all difficulties. The poet says^ 
make Hari your .beloved, place yourself in the posi- 
tion of his lover. Live for Hari, do everything for 
Hari. Efface yourself for or in Hari. The world is- 
deceitful ( full of Maya), do not pursue its pleasures, 
but wean yourself away from their temporary bliss 
and momentary gratification, and devote yourself to 
Hari. The orthodox form of this Bhakti is ninefold,® 
and the poet has enlarged on all the nine stages. Ex- 
cepting Mr. G. M. Tripathi’s book called 
there is no other work in Gujarati expouuding Daya- 
ram’s philosophy, to which those who are intereste^S^ 

A 

in the Suddhadwaita tenets of Vallabh may turn with 
much advantage. 


1. The present writer has in a small pamphlet called 

shown the points of similarity in the cult and poetry 
of both these poets. 

I 

2- mn, airr 

Some add a tenth, the crown of all the stages, called 
TOrRt or 
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His poems on morals or ethicS) — pure and simple, 
^ j for it must be noted that Daya- 

ram was capable of completely 
forgetting his amatory self and write on morals, 
Vairagya and Jnan-t-preponderate in number over his 
love lyrics. Their great charm lies in the felicity of 
the language in which they are couched. In spite 
of their subject matter, a complete antithesis to love, 
Dayaram did not find it at all diffi- 


clothc them in as clear and 

popular poetns 

happy a language as his love-songs. 
The play of words, the interplay of ideas, the execu- 
tion in short of the whole branch of his work on 
Niti (morals) and Bhakti is as brilliant as that of 
the other branch which has . made him so popular 
and so famous.' 


1. One test of popularity, viz., the Fadas (songs) being chant- 
ed by wandering minstrels, itinerant bards and beggars on the 
roadside, is more than fulfilled by these songs of Dayaram, and 
the following may be mentioned as some of them. 

(a) ’ini) g ^ ? 

visit 

(b) ^ 115^, 

(c) X ^ ^(t, 

3n'g X ^ l^a<t 1 

(d) 51^ ^ 5IV1IW >, ng gg, 

^ ^ "X, ifig vif^ rfijji 
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The third part is that which has immortalised 

3 Er tic him. It consists of a large number 

of garbis (lyrics). They fulfil both 
the requirements of a lyric, in as much as “ each 
poem turns on some single thought, feeling and 

(e) ^ ! gT*1^t3TT 

(f) qfrg t, Ifs sril 3IT5, 

*ug, 

c«lT WT4t 313? 

(g) % ^ ^ \ 

(h) % HJK9 ^ 2^. 

^ '?T3, 5ft9^--'si9t9o 

9'h<<al<d 91^ .^139, yWI ^ 

*nt53i^rf, 9Wr5t39T jr— J tiitgo 
r;9 'itr % »n5i^ ^ ^ 

333^^1^ 399 3RI%, ^'a3I"i 1 — 99t!9» 

999 3^ 3Tf^^^9T 9^, 3T9 939>; 

9R3^ 39^ g3Rt9>3, ^ 91 W— qJRgo 

(h) He alone who is born with the love-element in him, will 
be able to assimilate love. It is only a lion-cub that can digest 
the milk of a lioness; her milk will tear o3 and destroy every 
other metal cup excepting that of gold. Sugar will keep alive the- 
Sugar-eating bird, but if you give it to a donkey, it will kill him. 
A. salt-water fish*if kept in fresh water will die. It is only a Brah- 
min who can drink (with impunity) the Soma juice, a bastard will 
vomit it out: so say the Vedas. If you get a good thing without 
leiag fit for it, it will not serve your purpose. A fish-eating crane, 
tven if it sees pearls will not eat them. 
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.situation,'’ and can be, rather, is meant to be, sung 
to a musical accompaniment. He sings of carnal 


some of them tried to 
be explained away 


love with an enthusiasm and power 
that is wonderful. These lyrics 
are said by his admirers to have 


a religious meaning. They say that the object of 


his yearning is not the woman addressed, but the 


■deity, that the only way he could express his intense 
devotion and his ecstatic bliss was in terms of hu- 


man, sensual love, that Persian poets have sung of 
the deity and divine worship under the guise of 
singing the joys of wine and women. This is how 
they are being explained away. The French poet 
Paul Verlaine wrote lines of ardent devotion and 


submission to God ; at other times Jie wrote grossly 
erotic verses. Algernon Swinburne wrote in the 
same way too. Now no one would credit Verlaine 
and Swinburne with expressing their devotion to God 
when they composed their lyrics. It is a moot point 
also whether Hafiz can be interpreted as singing of 
divine things when he wrote burning words about 
his Saki (cupbearer) and Mashuk (beloved)-and many 
will take leave to doubt that the women of Dayaram’s 
lyrics symbolized the deity. 


Some of his poems aie erotic pure and simple. 


'Some incapable of 
such an explanation 


The sentiment is so obviously that 
of a cunning and clever voluptuary, 
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if not a debauchee that no amount of argument can 
convince the reader, that the words are to be taken 
in an allegorical sense.’ One Gujarati critic writes: 
“His poems on Krishna and the maids of Gokul 
are a stream of burning lava, of realistic passion and 
love, and if lewdness of characterization does not take 
away from the merits of a poet he is a very great 
poet indeed.” 

Samples of verses con- Samples of the garbis^ given 

below, illustrate the undisguised 

1, For instance the following verses 

nts ^ 

w ^ sr^iR %ST 5, ^*1 i 31% 11^ ? 

Enjoy your sweets on the sly-secretly. They do not add to 
Iheir sweetness by being eaten in public. 

2. (a) 311^^ *11^ 'll ft ^ Ell Emi. 

^ TOT, TOITOT ft ^ 

qvREt qkiE i eeI ^rpim ft ^ 

This garbi is found in the works of Devanand also. 

“Come to my house, O prince ! to enjoy yourself, come to my 
house. Come there to drink and make (me) drink the cup of love 
and to ride the steed of youth. Come at nightfall and no one 
will notice it.” , 

(b) 'ht ^ aqspiir, TO5E^ ! Eit #t ^1311 ? 

“With which lady have you entangled (enjoyed) yourself, my 
love ' with which ? 
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(c) «5^rsnsqT «V^. 

X X X X X 

>, 3T5!i^r:^ 

>, JTT^ ^ arrsf, 

«ir3 § 'JToit 'IM, 

?tre(t3Tt «i5st \ JiKT 3rMa ^ '?sfiP^T, 

X X X X X 

\ moftg JTswwt Jil5i. 

X X X X X 

While going away he darted hts amorous glances at me 

Do come to my house, my love, we will enjoy ourselves at night. 
Tell your mother that a cow is missing and you will have to go 
in search of her , thus keep an excuse ready for your absence from 
home. My own apartments are away from those of my husband’s 
relatives 

I will keep a light burning (to guide you) and we will enjoy 
ourselves to our heart’ content. 

(d ) -doAi 

^'TOf ^ 51 0541 "f. 

Just as a light shines brilliant in a glass lantern, so does the 
light of love flash out from the eyes of a woman. 

(e) By way of variety a song which Krishna addresses to a 
gopi is given, 

fWltt imid, ^ 

=^, rPA t, 

5ri>Jit gsi^, ^ 3^ 'n% 

srpiff ^ 

5fift fl»l 

X X X X 
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^t, UR'tt; 

R ^ ^u|\ 5IFl '^. 

I am youts, I am youts, my beloved, you may give me any 
names yon like. I have not erred but still I say I have erred, punish 
me as you like. Consider me to be an offender, and bind me with 
the rope of (your) two hands; if you want to punish me still more 
aim the two arrows of your eyes at me. If you are afraid of my 
fleeing away, hoist me up on the castle of your bosom. I will assure 
you of my sincerity in any way you like. I will, if you wish, take 

a vow by placing my hand on the image of Siva 

(She was so pleased that) Out of sheer affection she took him to 
her bosom and carried him home. They slept on the bed with 
great affection and enjoyed the happiness of love with delight. 
Dayo IS prepared to sacrifice himself for the revels of this pair. 

(f) The following dialogue between a Gopi and Krishna shows 
the ingenuity of the latter. 

2^1^ rif arirfr aivs^ ! %55r ! J?i, 

sfilH “it 33I?ro 

i 3T^T *1151 fft, I fftd, 

’li^t flSffT 3^0 

Do not touch me, O my dear, do not touch me. I will make 
you drink the nectar of my lips if you swear not to embrace me, 
because, O prince Kahan ' you are dark, and if you touch me I am 
afraid I might Ijecome dark too. (Krishna says) If you think, by 
my touch, you would become dark, why might not it happen that 
by your touch-embrace— I might become white, and on our embracing 
each other again you may get back your color and 1 mine ? (He 
thus calls for two embraces where she objected even to one). 

21 
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Sringar of DayaramJ 

Dayaram’s strengtli is bis language. It is 
simple, chaste, classical and expres- 

Dayarani’s forte his . 

language, Superior to 

those of others, both on account 
of their language and their rhythm. To appreciate 

1. One school of critics of “the lewdness of Dayaram’s writings’’ 
while admitting that his Sringar is undisguised, suggests that the 
key to discover the underlying spiritual idea is ' furnished by the 
principles of the Pushtimarga which are that the Lord is to be 
wooed by 

i ^ ^ firoiHi a?T^- 

'It ^ ami#!! 

vide Diwan Bahadur Narmadashankar D. Mehta’s lecture (1929) quoted 
at pp. 392-393-395-399 of Dayaram’s Antar Jivan. 

His contention is that the erotic descriptions found in Dayaram’s 
poems are not those pertaining to worldly pleasures ( 
but to that sweet devotion ( UT3^^ir{%i ) which hangs on the yearn- 
ing of the devotee’s soul to become one with Krishna or which 
yearns for companionship with him Dayaram considers 

Krishna to be his lover and himself his beloved steeped in love 
to the point of madness. 

The subject is highly technical and therefore controversial, 
and requires deep and important study. 

> 

The present writer presided recently { August 1937 ) at the 
101st Birth anniversary meeting of Dayaram Jayanti at Bombay, and 
pointed out that Dayaram had like his predecessors, Miranbai and 
Narsinh Mehta, followed what was set out in the Bhagvat, Hanvansh, 
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their lilt, they must be heard, when ladies of well- 
known skill lead the garba-circles of Surat or Baroda. 
The audience and the singers are simply carried 
beyond themselves, and by the enthusiasm engender- 
ed by the rhythmical clap of hands and measured 
voices of the leader and the led, ohe, for the moment, 
forgets the objectionable feature of the songs, which, 
does not lie deep. 

Dayaram’s works have been reviewed and criti- 

Navalram's estimate ^he 

of Dayaram’s work soberest and the sanest review, 
very sober however", is that of Navalram, a 
wellknown critic and reviewer. His poetry is greatly 
subjective, but speaking of passion and love, he thinks 
his poems are defective in so far as they do not 
“paint pictures.” “One third of them consists of 
pure emotion, and the rest is superficial embellish- 
ment, which to the experienced eye of the real poet 
appears to be tawdry and useless.” “He is inferior 

to Premanand even in Sringar Where every 

word of a sentence is in its proper place, where if 

Vishnu Puran and other allied Sanskrit works as to the incident 
of the Ras Rila and the relations between Krishna and Gopis. They 
did not mean tp stress the physical aspect of it but to allegorise 
the same. In doing so they had natura}ly had to describe in graphic 
terms and in details the difierent stages and conditions of sexual 
enjoyment, but that therefore, they should not be charged with 
possessing loose morals. 
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one word were changed or taken away, the picture 
drawn by it would' be spoiled, where even though 
there be the embellishment of rhyme, it would appear 
to be so skilfully done as to appear as if it were a 
part and parcel thereof, where there is no useless 
amplification, but merely a word to the wise, where 
there would be conciseness but not such as would 
make even a learned man desire to add a word to it, 
where not a rule of prosody would be violated — such 
po,etry, full of meaning and signifieance does not 
exist in our language. Only Sanskrit and English 
contain such poetry.” Judged by this standard, 
therefore, Dayaram fails to be considered a master 
poet in Navaltam’s eyes, in spite of his immense 
popularity, the reason of which, he thinks, is the 
subject matter of his poems, namely, the life and 
loves of Radha and Krishna. 

If it were to be believed that Premanand' did 
write the plays that are attributed to him, then the 

1. Those who contend that the prose dramas which are now 
ascribed to Premanand were written by him, should produce for inspec* 
tiou the ancient manuscripts from which they have been published, 
so say those who doubt their genuineness When Dr Johnson was 
asked to accept the Ossian translations of Macphersou as translations 
of very ancient Gaelic original poems, he demanded) the production 
of the original manuscripts by^the ancient Gaelic scribes — these not 
being forthcoming Johnson held Macpherson’s translations to be 
forgeries, and until the manuscripts of Premanand’s prose drama 
are produced— their genuineness will remain open to doubt, 
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statement that till the beginning of the nineteenth 

century Gujarati literature consisted merely of poetry 

with only a negligible quantity of prose, has to be 

modified. The prose works of Pre- 

Dayaram’s prose might jj^^nand betray a language so very 
throw some light on 

that written earlier modem in style, that one would 
be constrained to say that during 
the last four hundred years, the language had undergone 
no change, grammatical, syntactical or idiomatical.^ 
But if side by side with that of Premanand, the prose 
written by Dayaram and his followers be consider- 
ed, it will be found that the latter, even though 
written later, betrays some archaic features which 
are wanting in the style of Premanand. So the problem 
arises, how can prose written later in point of time, 
betray such characteristics, which in their very nature 

1. This cannot be said to be a correct conclusion. The follow- 
ing extract taken from a copy of the Panchatantra, made during 
the time of Samal and Premanand, should enable the reader to gauge 
the difference between the prose of the plays and the prose prevalent 
then. I am indebted for the extract to Mr. Ranjitram Vavabhai, 
•who has given it in his Introduction to Gujarati prose in a book 
called the 

rqfff fe. ^ ^<>o 3^ fqr 11^3^^ w- 

f^ig qg qift qni % qfi 11 iRff 

qq\ qqrft 3p ^ ^qqr 0 11 q^g ii^i^ 

qil u qqn qtft d ii qag ^3 11 ^ aqwq Jjq 35 11 

3^ 3? ^ (I "ri 3qq qT%g qrq 11 q'q gq gqql ^ % 

^ II 
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' could not be absent from tbe prose of an earlier period. 
The following sentences are taken from a small 
fragmentary writing of a disciple of Dayaram. 

1^, 3T^ 'SS: 

3TT^t 3^01 an 9155^ sroiw 

git gprai^ affft 3TTr gnift ^ ^ «?iracft. 

goi 5f|g ^ ggrit gt ^ ^ % *Tt| & ^ 

g & ^sir aflific *jfft 

^ ^ ^ ^ ssT q| 3irg ^ 

mik ^'^gt =gTg g.. 

Another instance is taken from Dayaram’s own 
writing, his prose commentary to his Sat Sayya. 

nlft 5?^ g gttn^ gc^ gfaMi ^ 
tngg ^ % arsf^ ! WRi sggi ^ g'igr ^ ^ 

f g ^iTOosgi ^ saik 5rft ang &, wm aii^ 

g ? q<Ji arit anajg ^ ^ 

a*ggig ^ 3 tfr 3 goi ^lat ana ^ ^ 

agar ^g at ^ a aii^ ? 

The peculiar characteristic of this style is that 
the writer always tries to explain one“ word by its 
1 synonym, or a phrase by its equivalent, somewhat 
like this in English: he felt cold, that is, he felt the 
absence of heat, he went home, i. e., to his native 
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place. This feature is still found in the speech of 
those Puranis who even now read out and explain 
such sacred works as the Bhagvat and the Puranas. 
It is just a survival of this old style, and their Katha 
is one running speech most thickly interspersed with 
double phrases like those underlined above. In Pre- 
manand’s prose this feature is absent. Could it have 
come into vogue between his and Dayaram’s day ? 





APPENDIX to CHAPTER VII 

The following list of Dayaram’s Works is prepared 
by Mr. Natvarlal I. DesM b. a. and arranged accord- 
ing to subjects. 


gtpnni«fl 

“Vrf^iqhar 

-3T5o5 

5RT5?Tt 

-=^Tgtf^flf^55Tg (5IJI5^T3Tt) 
-a^>rTWTfe5T 


ST'^^OR'^ 5JteRT 

-SSftf'OlStrU 

-■nta 

-^o5^ar (ff?% qrit !) 
-^T°T^T5<t (egoRstsr) 

— 

— tre<rtl«r 

-^ftfOTRT sjfpig ^ 

trsrarsrr w4^ 

-qgqtsftsft 

(^5r) 
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-<i^< f^f5i3r> (i) (g^rr>3r>*7^ijt 1 ) 
- >, „ h) (< 15 ^ siFRtH^) 

-?f?RT5rt5n *1^1 

-€ra nji 3i5> 

-??tf5'JI3I^W?5ig5TT?T»TTc5T 
-^'^^ 3 {!^?f?«cJJT 7 J 7 f%saT 5 Tfw 
-?# ^W??rf 5 rt 5 w^ar 
- 6 it%i 5 IT| 5 ftg qq^ 


-l^lfflToET 
-WtfhuittjqqT^ci (q^) 

( 9 Tinf^€ ^TSqt ) 

-3?s fq?r5 

-^^srfbjqt fqqTI 
-HrJwrfTiqV fqqr? 

-irmf^tqi’ fqqif 
5 a«n 3 ft 
-TTqisftg 

-?Tqi3ftg mai sfir ^«iq 
q53TOI 

-^iqrsftqt fqqT§%3 
-frqr 3T2>m5r^qw 

vn^a^tT it«tt 

-«ft*iq*iinqa qq:^q 3i% 

9?s^raig^»TfeT (fi^T) 
-?ftqqi?iqq^l q^iTsqi^tTgqj^ifmsRT 

-^>q7^ 3ffc;77f 
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-snfj^-«5'gif^T? 5n2? 

9^ (3iaf s) 

gsrn^fT »RT 

35RT?ft 



-^pS¥R> 

-3fgq9?552T 

-f^rnf^ra 


sft 

5^^ 9fi^TR5ra5nq 
-«(t 8i^?i^RpnJT 

9?^tT?5m5iTH 

5p«ft {m) 

-gw^rasT? 

-fi*io5HR (aiafgs) 
-fesTFaen 


-3fgq«i?iTwf5i3[W 
(some choice quotations from his gtiy??l) 


^^TRTJRT^^rm ( )«T 

mhii\ 

fpsrf^rei^, (m ^5r^'V «}T^i3 q^) 

(i loc ^garV ?ts[f ) 


1. It is not known who has incorporated Shobha- 

chand into Dayaram’s original work. It seems his followers or 
disciples might have wrongly or by mistake inserted it into Dayaram’s 
poems; or wrongly counted it as one of Dayaram’s poems 
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^ ^trrcT^ ^rct^CTc sr^st 5i5«fr 

(?) 3T)^I5rn. This poem was originally written by 
Premanand in 29 cantos; which he himself increas- 
ed to 36 by adding the last 7 cantos describing 
the various ceremonies and customs observed by 
Gujaratis generally on marriage occasions. This poem 
became so popular in Gujarat that many poets after 
Premanand went on adding to it arid brought it 
upto 52 cantos; the last addition was by Dayaram 
who brought it to upto 64 cantos. He has, however, 
put his name at the end of some of the added 
cantos as their author rather than pass them off 
as those of Premanand. Other poets have, however, 
not refraind from adding to it, and increased the num- 
ber to 92 and even to 108 cantos. 

Besides the above list of published books the list 
of books still unpublished given by his followers is 
a fairly large one; but unless one actually sees and 
examines them critically one cannot vouchsafe their 
genuinenee^. 

The number of his small poems called (<1^) Padas 
is very large. He has written such small poems not 
only in Gujarati, but also in Vraj (Hindi as spoken 
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Tiound about Mathura i. e. Vra^tnaudal), Marwadi, 

Marathi, Punjabi, and a mixture of all the prevalent 
chief languages spoken in India during his time. In 
all these works and poems, there is one common 
thread running viz., that of absolute devotion to Lord 
.Shree Krishna. 

<i ^ ^ qf 3JTH §?ft <) 1 

JIT (qisJStqt §2^ 

*n fq^n 

JTT grai 

-iiVvs ITT ^fqtJ aM 

li-Ao Jri STT^rRT 9[f^ SR 

Jri wft ^?!Kt ^ 

*ii ?iT5iT 

q iW Jri Ji'^R Jiiril eqSt Jicsiq 

1 <5 ■'.^ JIT 3II5Pri T?5 gg 2IT5fr qJIWT »I?IT. 

JIT JT5UT^5TT^ a'tsft 

irf qj# mc3iT^ 

*TT a’sg 

*TT 3T3IT^TW;T S’jg 
m ?iT^ qisr ^ 

Jri ^ritfilT g^q ^<it 
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AT ¥tT»raci ?^viTg^Rfoi5;i ^5 in 

lit %ann| qsig^OT't gqi^r;! 

'i^vs’i jit 

1 *lt ^Tcl^m ^=5^ 52lf «IT^nT m 
'i<:»v qt qiq^Tsqt gsr^ra 

'iS'sv qt ^iqq c 

<iivs« qi gqrsftiiq qm^Tsq't garam 

qt sit mq^raT^qiRf^qiT wqni q? 
liio qf ^RT^'t ?qt «iTqq gq 

qi airfqsRiTijcr 5(=sqt siiqt gq 
qt Uqijqt 3I5lf?lTqTqq> ^®iq 
l-s<5V qt qq «^Tq®l gq 11 

ItfcH qt q^qi^T q'tqqara gm fqqclT qqr| 

qt siqqiqtqqiOT sqjg qiqq?T% #3T gqiaqt qqR ^f%- 
mqtaTT^t. aqq 9I?qiqt 9TqE[Tqig[qiST qrfq §50111% 
qqigq^ %255tq5 qiisqt r^qt d 
«i<i.jv»-c<r qt qiq^qqt q'Wt qiqi 
ic<jv9 qt ^qiq^'t gTgqt 91% %s5t qn gt# qj^t 
‘ 1 <^S» qt qt^TITI^Tr«I ^qoi qq <^ 

'i<;^0 qtlsorq fq^iq qjqq^iq qqgqR% ^t W gqiqrqqt 
qgq 

qt q%at qqqR. qfqsqqt sqq^qi g?at qm? qqt 
siiqt gf? qqKiq q<t% qf| qq qqnitqj? q0% qtqrqt 

311% 3 

i'*>o^ gt gqq sgsgi far qq %255T5 qOTiqt qi% ® 

3 ^ 01 , qt qqqcqquiffr q^rq^'t ^ 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE INDIGENOUS LITERATURE OF 
KATHIAWAD.i 


There is an indigenous ballad literature peculiar 

to Kathiawad; it is peculiar in two 
iPeculiar ballad litera- ^ i _ 

ture of Kathiawad tespects; firstly, language, and 

secondly, the glimpses it gives of 
the social life of the people of the province, wild, 
romantic and chivalrous. It has been preserved up 
till now, like the texts of the Vedas in early days, 
not as a written record, but by oral tradition.^ No 
sustained action has hitherto been taken to collect 


and publish the many poems and verses, which illus- 
trate the conditions obtaining in old Kathiawad, rich 
in colour, full of martial prowess, and quivering with 
emotion. Out of many incidents a few of the most 
celebrated, will be referred to here. The ballads axe 
written in a ’ style called 55T and or couplets, and 


1. This Chapter originally appeared in £asi and West of July, 
1913. With the kind permission of the Editor it is reprinted here 
after being revised. 

2. “A more important side of Gujarati Literature is the corpus 
of bardic histories none of which have, so far as I am aware, been, 
published.” Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India, Part I, p. 333. 
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it is these |5T and which are recited by the simple 
folk of liSthiawad, its peasants and its shepherds 
while at work or leisure. This is done with consi- 
derable feeling, particularly when they commemorate 
events which have shed an abiding lustre on the 
lives of their countrymen and countrywomen. It 
has not been possible to discover the author of these 
ballads, nor indeed is it known whether the ballads 
were the work of many or of one. Only one thing 
is certain, viz., that these ballads are old and very 
popular. 

The 55T of Halaman Jethwa, the spirited recita- 
tion of which maintains many Bhats 
Halaman Jethwa and , , , . 

Sona Rani ^ards even to-day, are an in- 

stance in point. They describe 
the difficulties of young lovers, whose efforts towards 
being united in marriage were thwarted by a near 
relative. Sona Rani was the daughter of Rana 
Rajsinh of Balambha. She had made up her mind 
to marry only such a person as would be able to 
answer her riddle; 

“What is that which has been made without 
hammer or anvil?” The family priest was sent to 

1. There is a supplementary line added, 
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various courts to see if he could get any one to solve it^ 
After many failures, he at last tried Ghumli, at the 
foot of the Barda mountains. The local chief, a 
scion of the famous Jethvya clan of Rajputs, Rana 
Shiyaji tried his hand at the solution but failed. But 
his young nephew Halaman, could read it at once. 

) a'lrr 

Pearls are produced if rain drops fall into the 
mouths of Oysters during the time when the Sun 
is passing through the Swati Nakshatra (fifteenth 
mansion of the Hindu Zodiac). His solution was 
“Pearls,” which are fashioned without being ham- 
mered or placed on an anvil. In the ordinary course 
the priest would have gone and reported the matter 
faithfully to princess Sona and her union with Hala- 
man would have been the result, but seeing a beauti- 
ful prize about to be snatched away from bis hands 
Rana Shiyaji bribed the Brahmin to substitute his 
name instead of Halaman’s as the reader of the rid- 
dle, and accordingly it was arranged that the bride 
should go, with a proper equipage in charge of the 

1. Some substitute the following reply; 

fqfrr 

dl an# jirt. 

The mother lives in the ocean, and the father in the clouds. 
If you want them, I would send you old ones now, the new ones 
would come in Aso. 
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priest to Ghumli, and be married to the Rana. Till 
the bride’s party came to the place, Halaman was 
under the impression that he was the chosen bride- 
groom, but his eyes were opened by a trusted follower 
of his, who told him that his uncle had decided to 
marry the princess. He was sorely disappointed, but 
yielding to an impulse of respect for his elders, he 
said he would not interfere. On the other hand, it 
so happened, that a squabble took place between the 
maidservants of Sona Kunvari, and Rana Shiyaji, 
at a well while drawing water, and they began to 
taunt and abuse each other. 

The Rana's maid said: 

“Who knows what is in a shut hand ? When 
opened it may be empty or may have a lac of 
Rupees. Halaman reads the riddle, but Shiya gets 
Sona for his bride.” 

This startled the poor maid so much that she 
at once ran to her mistress, and told her what had 
happened. She called the priest, whom she suspect- 
ed of foul play, and under threat of punishment 
made him ccvnfess his guilt. She now knew what 

1. Another reading is, 

qHt • ^ =it( bk ) Biiq, 

22 
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had taken place, and made np her mind to thwart 
the Rana’s designs. Accordingly when he sent her 
presents of ornaments and dresses, she threw them 
away and sent word with the servants — 

^‘That it did not behove her to accept the basketful 
of presents from Shiyaji, as he was her father-in- 
law, while Halaman was her husband.” 

When his servants reported this incident to him 
Shiyaji lost his temper at the insult. He thought 
that there must be the hand of Halaman in it. He 
sent for Halaman and ordered him to quit his domi- 
nions forthwith. Halaman obeyed, but while leaving 
he met a servant-girl of Sona, by whom he sent 
a message: 

^5 ¥[11% ifR, nql f^rtriu. 

“Shiya Jethwa has sent me away at once, hence, I 
am going to Hamba in Sind. Tell your mistress 
this and present her with my respects.” 

On hearing this, Sona exclaimed: 
sfjlIT, 3ir3T 31% 

fsiRcirt ? 

“I feel this house burning me like fire, now that 
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Halaman Jethwa has gone. O Halaman ! having wound- 
ed my heart, where have you gone ?” 

The painful incident rendered her faint, and it 
was with difficulty that her maids were able to bring 
her back to consciousneBS, when the Rana called on 
her to learn his fate. She shut herself up in a room 
and refused to see him, saying he should not have 
any evil designs on his daughter-in-law. This 
added J:o his anger, and he was preparing to ravish 
her, when a servant brought him news, that the 
Sindhis had attacked the borders of his territory, 
and his immediate presence there was necessary to 
beat them ^back. This unexpected contingency upset 
his plans, and he had to leave at once, after giving 
orders that Sona should on no account be allowed 
to go out. However, after his departure Sona did 
leave the town, saying she wanted to visit a temple. 
At some distance from the town, she and her maid 
managed to get rid of the driver and the maid taking 
his place drove away towards Hamba. 

Meanwhile Halaman was living at Hamba with 
his aunt, but his life was not happy. Hike a distracted 
lover, he was wandering in the jungle from place to 
place, and like King Pururava in the famous drama 
of Kalidas, Vikramorvashi questioning every tree and 
bird if they had seen his beloved. The that he 
addressed them are very well known for their pathos: 
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5?rai 5ft an^^aft ? 

*T'Jt% wft ^qsn, «^5ft ^5 ^51^ ? 

Seeing a bamboo tree, he was reminded of his native 
country, wnere bamboos grew in abundance. He 
felt it was in exile like him, but still he thought it 
might be knowing something about his beloved. 
He says, “My dear exiled bamboo ! what fault has 
brought you here ? O you ! who come from my native 
place, have you a message from Sona for me ?” 

The bamboo replies: 

Is^Toft 3tT3I, o«ft ac 5T 

“I was cut down with an axe and thrown into the 
sea. The waves rendered me senseless, so I know 
nothing of Sona.” 

He addresses a fisherman, then: 

I J?ft3T ftWDI 

“O fisherman ! throw your net into the sea, and 
then let me see, if my good fortune has come with 
me, or been left behind at Barda.” 

His aunt to console him proposed a marriage 
to a Sindhi beauty, but he declined, saying, Sona 
only will I wed. 


1. There is a variant which reads better, feTfR'iI^T 
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In this unhappy state of mind, he sat on a stone 
in a jungle. A serpent came from under it, and 
bit his toe. The poison began to do its work, and 
Halaman thought that his last moments were ap- 
proaching, and that he would die without seeing 
Iris lady-love. So he bewailed his fate thus: 

^55^ 55tT«ir, I 

3 urn, 

mt srm si5ti<5i sftg nfl, 

3TT5rr qiTqt an nfn. 

“Come this way, dear Sona ! I am lying on 
my last bed. O my soul ! you have not had even half 
a moment of solace. I have neither consciously nor 
unconsciously seen your beautiful face, my hopes 
have remained in my heart, and at last I find my- 
self in this plight {i.e., am dying).’’ 

Afeer leaving the territory of the Rana, Sona and 
her maid, on their way to Hamba, were passing 
through the jungle and halted for rest and refresh- 
ment. The maid went to find water, and whilst 
wandering about came to where Halaman was lying 
unconscious. She recognised him and ran to her mis- 
tress with tho news. Sona came to the spot, and seeing 
the unhappy fate of her lover, fainted away. After 
great exertion the maid brought her back to con- 
sciousness. But her lamentations were heartrending: 
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5^ 5T^, ^ ^SSTROT 

^WT \s, R 5^W0I Rf 5 , 

arnus 

“I have lost a thing dear to me within the 
limits of Hamba; it is the necklace of my heart, 
one whose name was Halaman Jethwa. Alas ! I 
could not rock Halaman (to sleep) at the foot of 
the Hamba mountains. I had many hopes of meet- 
ing Jethwa, but they all remained unfulfilled.” 

Taking him to be lifeless, she thought it incum- 
bent on her to cremate the dead body decently, and 
she asked her maid to gather together fuel, so that 
she might prepare a pile for that purpose, and also 
burn herself with the lord of her heart, like a true 
Sati. She says; 

RkoS JTRI<R, f RSl 5 ^(R<rV.. 

pstRoi^ f^rt, 

5^ RltRT RIR, Rl\ Ra|. Rl^TRT 

“I have laid, within the boundaries of Hamba, 
one on whom the (yellow) colour of turmeric paste 
applied at the time of marriage is yet fresh {i. e., 
one who was soon to marry). The mindhal nuts 
tied (to cur hands) have been untied on the burning 
ground, (since) I have lost Halaman. On the body 
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of Halaman wood has been piled. I will mount the 
pyre, and with the lord of Barda I shall ascend 
to heaven.” 

The wails of Sona and her maid attracted the 
attention of a serpent charmer, who came upon the 
scene. He examined the body of Halaman and found 
that life was not extinct, and that there was a chance 
of reviving him. The serpent charmer took out the 
antidote he had against snake poison and applied it 
to the wound. Soon Halaman regained his senses, 
and was both surprised and delighted to see Sona 
there. The rest of the tale is easily told. They 
married, and as Shiyaji died shortly after, they went 
back to their native country, and lived happily. 

^ *5^ 51. SUIT 


Just as Sona was clever, so was Halaman shining^ 
(like a diamond). They had two bodies, but one 
soul: they were a fit pair in every way. 


Ujali and Meha 


Another such couple is Ujalibai and Meha Jeth- 
wa of the same Barda hills. Ujali 
was the daughter of a Charan, 
and the natives of Kathiawad revere Charan ladies 
as they revere a goddess. Reports of Ujali ’s unpa- 
ralleled beauty made Meha Jethwa anxious to see her. 
When he saw her, they fell in love with each other. 
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and the prince of Ghumli promised to marry her. 
But the Mahajan of the piace-his own subjects-knew 
Better. To them, the union of a Charani-lady-a 
goddess-with a Rajput appeared to be a gross act 
of sacrilege, and they were prepared to prevent it at 
any cost. They therefore waylaid Meha Jetbwa, on 
his way back from a meeting with Ujali. Meha saw 
them cruelly beating an old cow, and it struck him 
as an unusual thing to see Hindus ill-treating a cow. 
He asked them the reason of it, and they said, that 
if their king thought there was no sin in a Rajput 
marrying a Charani woman, they too thought there 
was no sin in beating a cow. He realised the enor- 
mity of the offence he was on the point of com- 
mitting, and promised them to abstain from it. 

On the day fixed for the wedding, as there was 
no call from Meha, Ujali became impatient, aud went 
over to Ghumli. She wanted to see Meha, but was 
not permitted to do so. She sent a message to him, 
and was told in reply that Meha would not marry 
her. This broke her heart, and she passed the rest of 
her life in performing acts of piety and in devotion. 

There are many depicting the various stages 
of their love and the disenchantment of Ujali, The 
following are some couplets from the messages sent 
by her: 
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13 HfT 

^155^ Him q^'q^. 

\z, 3¥ft STT^IBT 

»fft Ts'^q ^qr ! 

X X X X 

3TRq\qt 3?T^. ^=qr?:oi »j?qt 
^qr 511^ %5qT ? Hci gunjft &. 

X X X X 

snq q, 5*iq srss 

«Tq g^, 5i?r sn^ ^qt ! 

‘•‘I had a pearl, I lost it in the great ocean. I had to 
put on black garments and search the ocean. I am 
standing underneath the balcony of Meha, and en* 
treating. O Meha ! show me your face, so that I 

might live, O Jethwa! The Charan woman has 

descended from the sky, and is hungry. Where 

should I go, O Jethwa ? my senses are confused O 

Jethwa! do not abandon me alter taking me into deep 
waters. If I die, it will not redound to your credit.” 

To these pathetic entreaties, Meha sent this reply: 

^T^'H qstq ^q, '^iRTfqT snoft*?, 

‘^rcorq't qq q^, ft waft, 

^‘To us, all the Charans are gods, and all the Cha- 
ranis goddesses. If he were to love (and wed) Charan. 
^ladies), the ruler of Barda would die.” 
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»75 «TT^|5t 

^TqT 3 ! 

X X X X 

siff, 

»ri?^ t?iift5i g ! 

Bi3?:^T ?nir^Tt, eusoi^ sifl, 

X X X X 

q>qT ^ sii'Jr 

f tTST, ^ ^ g ! 

^‘If you make a Charag. maid unhappy, you will not 
be able to rule the mighty fort (of Girnar). Your 
body will be attacked with leprosy, then you will 
xemember me and my curse. ... At the gates, there 
, will be no gate-keepers of the Ra , and you will have 
to wander about as a beggar; you will then remem- 
ber me and niy curse. You will hear no more the 
ringing of the gong, nor the sounding of the conch. 
Mullas will say their prayers there (in the temples), 
and then you will remember me and my curse. You 
will no more be able to read religious works, the 
Puranas and the Bhagavat, but the Kalama of the 
Koran will be read (in your territory), and on that day 
O Mandalik ! you will remember me and my curse.” 

These burning words, uttered from the bottom 
of her heart by a woman, whose mc^esty was outra- 
ged by one, who stood to her in the capacity of a 
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father, are often quoted as a warning to unscrupulous 
rulers. The decline of Hindu sway in Junagadh is 
said to be the direct result of Ra Maudalik’s impro- 
per conduct. 


Adventures of other 
heroes 


The adventures of many local heroes like Ebhal 
Valo, Jetho Valo, Ugo Valo and 
Kheta Makvan, have been perpe- 
tuated in fragmentary verses. The 
higher and more well known clans of Rajputs, the 
Zalas and the Parmars, have also inspired poets by 
their courage and chivalry. 


There is quite a store-house of didactic and 
ethical verses in the literature 

Didactic and ethical , , ... , , 

composed by saintly peasants, who 
are known by the appellation of 
Bhagats. The following specimens are chosen at ran- 
dom from a miscellaneous collection : 


arm 'j-tia af?, 

“Hope is like a deep ravine, which cannot be 
filled up even with a mountain. No one is satis- 
fied even if he possesses ( a pile of ) gold, as high aa 
Mount Meru.” 

5ft ^io53T ainsft, (!(^) 
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“Have it 'proclaimed throughout your country, 
that no one should fall in love; but if one does so, 
he must give up his heart or otherwise there -will 
be unhappiness every day.’’ 

^srrd 'TTvft ftjfoST, q ^01 

“It is impossible to expect cheats to be virtu- 
ous, prostitutes to be modest, and salt -water to 
be clear.’” 

In many poems we find references to the natural 
scenery of Kathiawad, and to the life led by its humble 
inhabitants — the Rabaris and the Charans — the she- 
pherds, goatherds and cowherds — very pointedly made. 

The »T^55\qT?t[ — the utterances of Bhadali* — is a 

utterances of Bhadaii string of aphorisms, prognosticat- 
prognosticating ing ( specially ) the state of ( wet ) 

weather weather, based on certain pheno- 

mena in nature. It is the Bible of the agriculturist. 
If a certain state of weather prevails on a certain day 
or in a certain month, the condition of the coming 
monsoon is prophesied to be hopeful or disappointing: 
this is what is found in the collection. The state- 
ments are as concise and definite as the Sutras of 
the Dharm Sastras. An exact counterpart to them is 

1- Compare J ('il'SlRh). 

2 The only daughter of Hudad, a well-known astrologer of 
Marwad. He had no son, and so he taught his science to his 
daughter. 
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found also in the very early literature of Bengal, 
where the collection is called — 

?. wRiJT q\at qN ilf si nit suss, 
fqq qqid ^la iftwos, 

^ ^ smiiT^ ®r, 

qnn! >5*1 5 ^ siflii 

art^tai imssT, qll 5if;^iq, 

q# qrq qm qmq]. 

1. “If rain does not begin to pour down five 
days before Shravan then a wife should say to her 
husband, you had better go to Malwa (to earn), and 
I to my father’s house, meaning that the monsoon 
would fail, and they should shut up their house. 

2. “If at sunset, a rainbow be seen in the east, 
then Bh'adali says, that she would be able to feed 
people on rice and milk, that is, the monsoon would 
be prosperous.' 

3. “If the god Jaduray goes to sleep on a Satur- 
day, Sunday or Tuesday — i. e., if the Ashadi Ekadashi 
(the eleventh day of the first half of the moiflfh of 

A 

Ashad, on which day the god Jaduray is supposed 
to go to sleep, and sleep for the next four months) 

1. This is like the English proverb.— 

A rainbow in the morning 
Is a shepherd's warning, 

A rainbow at night 
Is a shepherd’s delight. 
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falls on any of these days of the week — the rains 
would be so abundant, that people would go mad, 
and the earth would be drowned ( and a bridge made 
of bones) 


Those who have put these prognostications to 


found to be correct 


the test, have found them true, 
almost invariably. The weather- 


wisdom contained in the verses is the result of 


observation and experience spread over a very long 
time, and cultivators all over Kathiawad turn to it 
intuitively, and base their calculations on it. The 
verses are collected and published, but owing to 
absence of editing, many of them have become obscure, 
and cannot be understood, and owing also to varia- 
tion of readings, it is very difficult at times to deter- 
mine the correct text or interpretation. It is most 
desirable that some one acquainted both with the 
science of meteorology and the provincialisms of 
Kathiawad, should bring out a corrected and anno- 
tated 'edition of the It would be a boon 


greatly appreciated by the general public. 


Those who have heard the "hepherds and cow 


Effect of hearing 
recitation of couplets 


herds of Kathiawad, while grazing 
their flocks or herds on opposite 
banks of a stream or river reciting 


5?T, narrating some incident in the amorous life of 


Krishna and Radha — the shepherd on one bank reci- 
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ting a couplet, and the shepherd on the opposite 
bank answering back — would never forget the charm 
of the situation, which is heightened when this feast 
of song happens to take place in a lonely jungle, 
with the rain falling in a slight drizzle, and nature 
wearing a green robe matching the very description 
of scenes and spots in the lines sung. The illiteracy 
of the reciters does not prevent them from entering 
fully into the spirit of the song. This floating litera- 
ture has not yet been caught by the printer’s art, 
although very valuable from various points of view.. 

The folklore of Gujarat, Kathiawad and Cutch, 

Folklore specially of Kathiawad has 

been receiving earnest attention of 

Gujarati scholars i and a couple of them, Jhaverchand 
Meghani and Gokuldas Raichura have rescued and 
published a large number of folk tales and songs, 
thus helping their resuscitation and preservation. 
The present state of folk literature in Gujarat will be 
found described in an article published in the June 
A. D. 1937 issue of the ‘Modern Review’ of Calcutta 
and reprinted as an Appendix to this work. So far 
as efforts to collect folk literature are concerned the 
Weekly Paper' “ ’’ and the Fo^es Gujarati Sabha 

have been taking interest in the matter and the latter 
got the two volumes of folk tales in Kathiawad by Mr. 
Hargovind Premsbankar publistied some time ago. 
23 ^ 
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Besides this Jayshankar P. Pathak, the late 
Ranjitram Vavabhai {-who collected and pijblished 
and Popatlal T. Adajja have also contributed 
their mite to its advancement. 

The folklore of Catch is also considerable in 
■quantity and closely allied to that of Sind. A fine 
sketch of the state of this branch of literature in 
Cutch will be found in the Introduction contributed 
by the late Mr. Narayan V. Thakkur to the Chronicle 
of the Chandravamshiya Rajputs and called the Kala- 
dhars of Cutch,’ The Chronicle is a treasure house of 
romance and folklore and a valuable contribution to 
the history of the subject so fat as Cutch is concerned. 


1. Edited by Dulerai E. Karani (1934). 



APPENDIX 

FOLK LITERATURE IN GUJARAT 

T 

FOLKLORE IN GUJARAT: GENERAL 

Traditional learning of backward people: tjiis 
is what folklore deals with. This traditional learn- 
ing is composed of the beliefs and customs, stories 
arid songs, art and ritual of early and uncultured 
people. As there are aboriginal and uncultured people 
all over the world, each country has got its own 
folklore. In a vast country like India, each province 
has got its own folklore. But unfortunately very 
little has been done for tracing the origin of the 
various branches of the lore and their resemblances 
with the lore of other provinces. There is no Society 
in India like the Folklore Society of England nor 
a book of the calibre of the Golden Bough of Sir 
James Fraser. 

Gujarat, including Kathiawad and Cutch, being 
a very ancient province does possess folklore, Kathia- 
wad more than Gujarat. It is teeming with songs 
and stories. The essential features of a folksong are 
that it must originally ^have been sung by the peasantry 
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and that it must have been passed down the years 
orally and not in written word. It must have been 
sung while the singers are at work or play. Inci- 
dentally one learns from it much about the old tendency 
of popular thought, customs, manners and tradi- 
tions, as it is usually based on local legends or inci- 
dents of common life. Where deeds fade, legends, 
remain and legends shape even new deeds. 

The present state of Folklore Literature in- 
Gujarat is hardly satisfactory, as there has been till 
how very little sustained effort made either towards^ 
research or preservation of what has been obtained 
by scattered work. There is a Folksong Society in 
England and it has recorded several thousand authen- 
tic folksongs. Though a few folktales — Gujarat and 
Kathiawad Deshni Varta, Kathiawadni Juni Vartao, — 
were collected and published several years ago, the 
fact remains that the work was not continued and 
it is only lately that a couple of research workers im 
Kathiawad have made it their business to explore 
that treasure-house of folktale and songs and give 
them a permanent form. Jhavercband Meghani has 
specialised in it and recorded much which otherwise 
would have remained unrecorded and ultimately peri- 
shed. Gokuldas Raichuril, the other worjcer has made 
it his business during his" numerous tours over the 
whole of Kathiawad to take down legends from the- 
mouths of Mers and other uncultured tribes and. 
publish them. Gujarat proper is slowly taking to it.. 
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The different provinces of India, however, claim 
a common heritage for a part of this ancient 
lore, and that heritage is Sanskrit Literature. Loka- 
Katha (Popular Legends) in Sanskrit deals with folL- 
-stories or folktales, and the earliest of such col- 
lections made by Gunadhya is known as Brihat— 
Katha, the Great Story. It is in Paishachi Prakrit. 
In the second century, a scholar from Sorath, Pad- 
liptacharya, made a collection in Sanskrit and called 
,it TarangLola. Later collections such as Katha 
SaritSagar of Somadev (XI Century), the Brihat- 
KathaManjari of Kshemendra, and books like Vaital- 
Pachisi, SinhasanBatrisi, ShukSaptati, which have 
been translated into various old and modern Indian 
languages, Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, Gujarati and 
those of the South, evidence this common heritage. 
Jatak stories which depict previous lives of Buddha 
are, it is said, in reality folktales current amongst 
people long before the coming of the Buddha. 

However, that was in the past. In the present 
times every province has become active and scholars 
are systematically engaging themselves in the col- 
lection of folksongs etc. Ram Xaresh Tripathi, the 
compiler of * KavitaKaumudi is a well known autho- 
rity on Hindi folksong. Behari and Bhojpuri Gramgit 
(village songs) have also been collected and published. 
Prof. Devendra Satyarthi is collecting and publishing 
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'the folksongs sung by country women in the Punjab, 
Bengal, of course, does not lag behind. Thus there 
is a stir everywhere. In England folksongs spread 
through the agency of the wandering gypsy and the 
itinerant ballad singer. Here too it is the wandering 
beggar and the itinerant minftrel who carry the 
folktale in song from place to place, with or without 
the accompaniment of music, 

The cdmmon types of folksongs, for instance, 
in England are love-songs which tell a story at 
greater or shorter length. Folksongs also depict 
various aspects of country life. Folksongs of Gu- 
jarat ahd Kathiawad, in common with the rest 
df the country, possess these very features, in 
addition to others, which are peculiar to the do* 
mestic life of India, such as early marriage and its 
sequel-rough treatment of the newly wedded bride, 
mostly a child, by the sister-in-law and mother-in- 
law. Songs sung by women at weddings also ac- 
centuate this feature of the home life of the Hindu. 
These songs have been passing from mother to 
daughter, and nobody knows who has composed them. 
A good many wedding songs in Gujarat and Kathia- 
wad are identical line by line, with those of the 
Punjab. That points to the course of migration of 
certain races which settled in Kathiawad. The 
legends of the loves of Radha and Krishna, furnisli 
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another common feature universally adopted over 
North, Kast, West and Central India. 

The women of India from old days take certain 
vows and fulfil them. They are called Vrit. They 
take the vow with certain objects and pray to the 
relative gods and goddesses to grant them. These 
vows are taken in either or both stages of a woman’s 
life, maiden and married. A large amouut of folklore 
and tales has gathered round this practice, and fortuna- 
tely also been published at least in Bengal and Gujarat. 

English scholars have led the way in this matter, 
as in several others. Sir Richard Temple collected 
and published the Legends of the Punjab, and Mr> 
Enthoven, the Folklore Notes of Gujarat, compiled 
from notes collected by the late Mr. Jackson. In 
Gujarat Thakardas and Bhils, who are its oldest 
dwellers, when properly approached prove of great 
help in this matter. Ram Narayan Pathak and Uma- 
shankar Joshi are greatly interested in collecting 
materials from these communities, and the Bbil Seva 
Mandal which comes in intimate contact with them 
can rescue a lot. In' addition to ordinary folklore, 
they possess a lore, which is of a mystical kind. 
The supern^itural appeals to them. The workings 
of the supernatural forces, which they cannot account 
for and understand form the staple of their songs 
and also the powers of the Meladi Mata, an inaus- 
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picious goddess. The loves of Radha and Krishna 
also find favour with them. In north Gujarat the 
limits of Idar march with those of Mewad, Dungarpur, 
Vanswada and other Rajputana States. Here live 
numerous small Jagirdars who were independent 
rulers in old times. Civil wars were the order of the 
day resulting in chaos. The hills and hill fastnesses 
roundabout offered ideal places for ambushes and 
fights. Popular folksongs have commemorated many 
such incidents. 

Grierson, the well known scholar of Indian 
languages had very early noted the absence of^publi- 
cation of this important side of Gujarati Literature: 
viz., the corpus of bardic histories. Bards sing ballads 
in, which story telling forms an important item. The 
martial life of the clans of Kathiawad and their chiv- 
alry have been versified since ages; these ballads 
consist of Duhas, couplets or Sorathas, longer stanzas. 
It is difficult to find out their author or authors. 

Verses relating to tbe story of Halaman Jethwo 
and Sona Rani, of Ujali and Meha, of Ranakdevi and 
Siddharaj — both of them historical figures, — Odho Jam 
and Hothalde Padmani, Lakho and Fulande, are very 
interesting and typical of the life of th'e old Kathia- 
"wadi. Adventures of local heroes like Ebhal Valo, Jetho 
Valo, Ugo Vala, Kheta Makwani and of Robin Hoods 
like Jogidas Khuman and Bhima Jat, are perpetuated 
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in stirring' language. The folktale of Suhini Mehar 
is one out of many secured by Jhaverchand Meghani ; 
hearing it recited from the lips of Meghani whets 
one’s appetite for hearing many more such tales. 
Hearing Duhas recited by Gokuldas Raichura, is an 
unforgettable pleasant experience. Meghani’s five 
volumes of Rasadhar and Raichura’s Collections at 
.present hold the field. In reciting them, they of course 
follow the method of the professional story-teller. 

So far as folksongs and folktales are concerned 
it is both the matter and the manner of reciting 
them that constitute their charm. Folksongs as said 
before are mostly Duhas or Sorathas, some are long 
poems. The former are generally sung by goatherds, 
shepherds, cowherds — i . those living in jungles 
and forests in close communion with nature; — they 
divide themselves into opposite groups and then begin 
-singing them. In the rainy season with a drizzle 
falling, when one party recites a couplet from one 
bank of a river intervening between the grazing 
grounds of two herds and is answered by the other 
from the opposite bank, in the particular lilt and 
drawling manner affected by these villagers, the incident 
is not easily forgotten by. one who is fortunate enough 
to witness it. Similarly for the long poems recited 
by bards ( ). The ];)ards have their own way 
of telling a story and reciting a poem. The twang 
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and the singsong practised by them cannot 
transferred to a talk. A bard uses words which strikes- 
more by their sound than their sense. A good deal ot 
alliteration and very many mnemonic words, constitute- 
the beauty of bardic recitations, so says one who sixty 
years ago, underwent the expense and trouble of 
getting these bards to recite to him in order to put 
their performance on paper. Brij is generally the- 
bardic language, but the recitation is interlarded witk 
poetical quotations in Gujarati. Their mnemonics 
consist of half obsolete and half dialectic words; 
they give to the recitation individuality and rough 
picturesqueness. Bardic Duha and long poems 
are also written in Marwadi more correctly called 
Rajasthani. Bardic lore has expressed itself in a 
peculiar dialect, a mixture of Sindhi, Rajasthani and 
Brij languages. 

The same collector divides those who belong by 
birth to the profession of the story teller into Bhats, 
Charans, Ravalyas and Turee among Hindus and Mirs 
and Rnnghas among Musalmans. Bhats and Charans 
are bards of the Eajput, Ravalyas of the Kathi 
princes and Ahirs of shepherd tribes and, the Turees 
of the low castes like Dheds. Among Babi Musalmans 
there are besides Mirs and Lunghas, Dhadees who 
are specially their family bards and leeches. 
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They say that what the Babis earn, the Dhadees 
eat. But besides these professional story tellers there 
are others also who recite stories with the ease and 
accomplishment of hona fide professionals. One must 
have come across many such including women. Prof. 
B. K. Thakore has mentioned the instance of one 
Zakkalbai Bhavsaren, the wife of a neighbouring 
Dhobi at Rajkot, who used to come to his mother 
to help her pass her lonely nights, when she had 
to be by herself, his father being away, by reciting 
to them stories of Ebhal Valo, Jesal, Todi Rani, 
the Ras of Jiiriaghad, Jethawas of Ghumli and Sumras 
of Cutch and Sind, with the assistance of Duhas 
and Sorathas. Indeed she told them so well that they 
all lost the count of time. 

These story tellers have their own fashion of 
telling stories. Some tell them piecemeal. Some tell 
them with intervals for smoking Hookah and partak- 
ing of opium. Bard story tellers, if they know that 
you are going to make some use of their story 
demand a consideration, which may be reasonable or 
otherwise. Further there are so many versions of 
one and the same 'story and repetitions occur so 
often, that. one has to prune the weed from the 
flower, and cut them out -to^ make the story ^ntelligible 
and continuous. Woman’s “wiles” form a branch 
of this kind of folktale and it must be said to the 
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'"Credit of these reciters that one finds very little 
indecency or even vulgarity, in the way in which 
they present these “wiles.’' Men and women are 
made to talk in the genteel way, but all the same, 
nothing is sacrificed to the reality of the situation. 
A tifi on womanly virtue between a barber and 
his wife, might border op the coarse but never on 
the indecent. 

Folk dance and folk medicine are equally im- 
portant branches of the Folklore of Gujarat. The 
use of milk to ward off diseases among cattle, pre- 
parations for transforming an old man into a youth 
-or for inducing pregnancy in a woman, and other 
such instances of human credulity are found in the 
folk medicine of all old countries like Egypt and India. 

Bhil dance is a very ancient institution. Some 
of the dances are danced by both men and women, 
the former with swords or sticks in hand. They do 
dance in a circle, but their movements are like 
waves, advancing and receding. They must be seen 
to be appreciated. 

Songs sung by women like lullabies, as well as 
spiritual or religious songs called Bhajans, are also 
parts of this lore. Bhajan Literature is very vast. 
These lyrics describe spiritual ecstacy. Balladic Bha- 
iaus narrate events relating to piety, renunciation etc. 
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The Supplement to the well known Persian 
History of Gujarat called the Mirat-i-Ahmadi is a 
storehouse of folklore. Legends relating to Mahom- 
medan saints and their Dutghas are found in very- 
generous proportions in its pages: it will repay the 
labour of study. 


II 

FOLKLORE OF GUJARAT; TALES 

In the previous section I had spoken of the- 
characteristics of the Folklore of Gujarat generally. 
In the present section those characteristics will be 
illustrated with tales. 

Youthful love forms one of such characteristics. 
Here is a story illustrating that side of human nature. 

Sindh, Cutch and Kathiawad in old times were 
very closely connected, and therefore the folk story 
of the loves of Suhini and Mehar, rescued by 
Jhaverchand Meghani and ably edited, may be taken- 
as typifying this particular phase of folklore in the 
three provinces. The scene is laid on the banks of 
the Indus. Mehar meaning a buffalo-herd keeper, 
who tended the buffaloes and donkeys of one Tola, 
a potter of ‘Sadapur on the Indus, was really a cul- 
tured youth from Bokhara, and the son of a millionaire. 
He was on his way to the Mogul Court and had 
put up at the serai of the place where Suhini ’s 
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lather sold earthen pots. He happened to go to 
Tola’s place to purchase pots and saw Suhini. 
He fell in love with 'her at once and aba'ndoned the 
idea- of going to Delhi, and entered into Tola’s ser- 
vice as a herd keeper. He' knew n«ther herd keeping 
nor milking and was therefore often rebuked by his 
master. Suhini, however, pitied him and always came 
to his rescue, though every now and then taunting 
him for his awkwardness and inefficiency. Hor these 
very shortcomings,, however, she began to like him, 
though in the beginning she did not know who he 
Teally was. The liking ripened into friendship and 
later into love. They often met in the forest and 
Suhini’s father felt scandalised by the rumours he 
heard of their secret meetings. He, therefore, dismis- 
sed Mehar, who left Sadapur and built himself a hut 
on the river bank opposite. He would catch a fish from 
the river, fry it, cross over every night, meet Suhini 
and they would partake of the meal together. Whatever 
the state of the weather, whether the waters of the 
Indus were quiet or stormy, Mehar would not miss 
a single night. One day it so happened that he could 
catch no fish. He, thereupon, cut ofi a slice of flesh 
from his thigh, fried it and took it to his beloved, 
who ate it with great relish and said that she had 
never eaten such a tasty fish in her life. During 
their talk she learned later what it was, and then she 
said that it was now her turn and that she would 
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cross the river over, thereafter, to his bank. Her 
father, however, took steps to niarry her off to an 
uncouth, ugly youth of his own caste, but Suhini 
did not acknowledge him as her husband and continued 
her nightly visits. She did not know swimming well, 
and the river was full of strong eddies and whirlpools 
which would suck down any mortal. She used to 
swim over with the support of a well-baked chatty: 

Her persistence proved too much for her 
parents, and they therefore thought of doing away 
with her, and with that object, substituted a not well 
haked — KachS — pot one night in place, of her usual 
well baked — Paka one. Half way, the unbaked earth 
of the pot proved treacherous and gave way. She 
thus lost the support and began to feel exhausted. 
She could have cried out and called on Mehar to 
come to her rescue, but she thought of the wound on 
his thigh, which had not yet healed and refrained, 
but when the last moment came involuntarily she 
cried out. Mehar heard her cries, and jumped into 
water to meet her. But before he could reach her she 
had gone down. Exertion reopened Mehar ’s wound 
and it began bleeding and he too succumbed. Next 
morning two dead bodies were thrown up by the Indus. 
They were 'buried together and the tomb built over 
■them called Suhini’s Tomb is still standing at Sadapur. 
The whole pathetic story is embellished by stirring 
couplets in the dialect of the locality. 
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The legend of Mehar and Suhini is one of pure 
love. The story of Ranakdevi, the beautiful consort 
of Ra’Khengar of Junaghad and Siddharaj, the ruler 
of Gujarat, who had invaded Junagadh, is one of pure 
passion, met with spiritual courage. Junagadh was 
taken by Siddharaj through treachery of Ra’Khengar ’s 
nephew and after Ra’Khengar was killed Siddharaj 
desired to possess his widow and made' her various 
tempting offers. She refused to yield to him and so 
he took her away forcibly. But coming near Wadhwan 
she became Sati and that too with the permission of 
Sidharaj, who was by then convinced that he would 
never be able to displace her love for Ra’Khengar. The 
verses attributed to her as having been recited at the 
time when she mounted the funeral pile are very 
pathetic and prophetic. She had a son, and she admo- 
nished him thus: Weep not, my child, make not your 
eyelids wet, nor red, think not of your mother, when 
facing death; disgrace not your ancestors by showing 
weakness. When being taken forcibly away by 
Siddharaj, she bids adieu to Girnar, in these words: 
“I descended the hill of Girnar and my body reached 
its foot, I will never again see Damodar Kund (the 
lake at the foot of the hill). The fort of Girnar is 
so high that it touches the sky. By the death of 
Ra’Khengar Ranakdevi becomes a widow. To her 
Sorath was everything: Patan, the capital of Siddharaj, 
nothing. The country round about Patan is waterless^ 
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its people die of thirst, but prosperous is the land 
of Sorath, where even the tigers drink their fill. 
Siddharaj was watching her burning, and she thus 
alludes to it. The winds are hurricanes, they are 
so hot that they burn even sand. There Siddharaj 
was standing to watch the miraculous power of the 
lady from Sorath. I regret it is not possible to convey 
in English the force and rhythm of the original couplets. 

The story of Halaman Jethawo and Sona Rani, 
is placed both in Kathiawad and Sind, thus esta- 
blishing their close folklore connection. It is the 
story of a courageous girl -like Suhini, proving steadfast 
to her vow and refusing to be deflected from her 
purpose in the face-of various troubles and tribulations. 
Sona Rani was the daughter of Rana Rajsing of 
Balambha. She had taken a vow to marry only such a 
person as would be able to answer her riddle which was 
this: “What is that which has been made without 
hammer or anvil ?’’ As usual the family priest was 
sent to various Durbars to see if he could get anyone 
to solve it. After many failures he at last tried Ghumli, 
at the foot of the Barda mountains. The local chief, 
a scion of the famous Jethwa clan of Rajputs, Rana 
Shiyaji tried ^ his hand at the solution, but failed. 
His young nephew, Halamap, however could at once 
read it. The answer was Pearls,” which are fas- 
hioned without being hammered or placed on an 
24 
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anvil. The riddle was couched in verse and his 
reply was in verse also. He said, the mother lives 
in the ocean and the father in the clouds; this refers 
to the belief amongst Hindus that if rain drops fall 
into the mouth of .oysters during the Swati Nakshatra 
(Fifteenth mansion of the Zodiac), pearls are formed. 
In ordinary course, the priest would have gone 
and reported the matter faithfully to Princess Sona 
and her union with Halaman would have been the 
result, but seeing a beautiful, prize about to be snatch- 
ed away from his hands, the Rana bribed the Brahmin 
to substitute his name in place of Halaman. The 
Brahmin did so, and accordingly it was arranged that 
the Princess should go with a proper e,quipage in 
charge of the Brahmin to Ghumli and be married to 
the Rana. Till the bride’s party came to Ghumli, 
Halaman. was under the impression that he was the 
chosen bridegroom. But his eyes were opened by a 
trusted follower who told him that his uncle had 
decided to marry the Princess. He was sorely dis- 
appointed but yielding to an impulse of respect for 
elders, remained silent. On the other hand, it so 
happened, that a squabble took place, between the 
maid servants of Princess Sona and Rana Shiyaji at 
a well, while drawing water, and they began to taunt 
and abuse each other. The Rana’s maid said mys- 
teriously, Who knows what is in a shut hand ? When 
opened it may be empty. Then she let the cat out 
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of the bag and boldly proclaimed the truth in order 
to wound the feelings of her opponents. She said; 
Halaman reads the riddle and Shiya gets the bride. 
Sona’s maid told her mistress as to what had hap- 
pened. Sona called the priest whom she suspected of 
foul play, and he confessed his guilt. She now knew 
what had taken place and made up her mind to 
thwart the Rina’s plans. Accordingly when the usual 
wedding presents of ornaments and dresses came to her 
from the Rana, she threw them away, sending word 
that it did not behove her to accept presents from 
the Rana when Halaman was her husband: the Rana 
was her father-in-law. The chief on being informed 
of this insult at her hands flew into a rage, and 
sending for Halaman asked him to leave the limits 
of his State at once. Halaman obeyed. On his way 
he met a servant girl of the Princess and sent a 
message with her to Sona that he was being banished 
and going to his aunt at Hamba in Sind. She was 
very much upset, and when the Rana called on her, 
she shut herself up In a room and refused to see 
him, saying a father-in-law should not have any 
evil designs on his daughter-in-law. This added to 
his anger and he was preparing himself to assault 
her when word was brought to him that Sindhis had 
attacked the borders of his State and that his immediate 
presence was necessary to beat them back. This 
unexpected contingency upset his plans, and hc had 
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to leave at once, which he did after giving orders 
that Sona was on no account to be allowed to move 
out. She however, under, pretext of having to visit 
a temple, did move out and when at some distance 
from the town she and her maid managed to get 
rid of the driver who was driving them to the 
temple. The maid took his place and they drove 
away towards Hamba. Meanwhile Halaman was living 
at Hamba a very unhappy life. Like a distracted 
lover he was wandering in the jungle from Tlace to 
place, and like King Pururava in the famous drama 
ot Kalidas, questioning every tree and bird if they 
had seen his beloved. The couplets that he addressed 
them are very pathetic. His aunt tried to console 
him by proposing marriage with a Sindhi beauty, 
but Halaman declined saying Sona only will I wed. 
In this disconsolate state of mind he was sitting on 
a stone in a jungle. A serpent came from beneath 
it and bit his toe. The poison did its work and he 
thought he would die without seeing his lady love. 
Now it so happened that after leaving the territory 
of the Rana, Sona and her maid on their way to 
Hamba while passing through the jungle had halted 
there for rest and refreshments. The maid set out 
to find water and while looking about* found Hala- 
man lying unconscicus. She recognised him and ran 
to her mistress with the news. Sona came where 
he was lying and fainted. The maid however brought 
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her back to consciousness and then her lamenta- 
tions were heart-rending. She said, I have lost a 
thing dear to me within the limits of Hamba,; it 
is the necklace of my heart, etc. Thinking that 
life was extinct, she made preparations for cremating 
the dead body and burning herself with the lord of 
her heart. She sang, “ On the body of Halaman wood 
has been piled. I will mount the pyre and with the 
lord of Barda I shall ascefld to heaven ’’ The wails 
of Sona and her maid attracted the attention of a 
serpent charmer. He came upon the scene and exa- 
mined the body, and found that life was not extinct, 
and that there was a chance of reviving him. He 
took out an antidote and applied it to the wound. 
Soon Halaman regained his senses and/ was both 
surprised and delighted to see Sona there. The rest 
of the tale is easily told. They married and as the 
Rana died shortly after they went back to their 
native country and lived happily. Their loves are 
thus commemorated in a couplet: 

Just as Sona was clever, so was Halaman shin- 
ing like a diamond. They had two bodies but one 
soul. It a was fit pair in every way. 

A real outlaw ( Robin Hood ) of Kathiawad is 
always conceived as chivalrous towards women and 
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generous to the poor. Jogidas Khuman of Kundla 
under the Bhavnagar State became along with his 
old father, an outlaw against the ruler Vajesangji 
because of certain villages of their Jagir having been 
confiscated. The incident is a recent one, about a 
hundred years old (round about Samvat Year 1875); 
his eight brothers had agreed to the sequestration, 
he alone held out, and with his three sons, one of 
them being Jogidas, began to harass State subjects. 
Jogidas as the leader of the band was the hero of 
numerous romantic incidents out of which he always 
came out with flying colours. He had secured the 
blessings of a Mahomedan saint whose holy peacock 
was shot and eaten by the Sindhi troops sent to 
watch Jogidas’ village and who on their way to 
Bhavnagar were defeated and killed by a ruse practis- 
ed on them. One of such incidents reflects great 
credit on Jogidas’ keen sense of chivalry. NSniba, 
the Rani of Vajesangji was going in a covered 
carriage from Bhavnagar to Dadva, her brother’s 
home. She had of course costly ornaments with her 
and Ragho Chavdo, expert thief of Akadia got news 
of it. He therefore made up his mind to rob her 

on her way and fasten the robbery on Jogidas, the 

* 

declared enemy of Vajesang. At sunset, accordingly, 
Ragho and his horsemen suddenly attacked her 
escort and killed many of them. Then Ragho called 
upon Naniba to give up her box of ornaments, She 
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asked him who he was. He said Jogidas’ man. She 
said, Is it possible that Jogidas would rob helpless 
women? Would he eat prohibited food? Ragho said, 
Yes, yes, to a hungry stomach prohibited food is al- 
lowable. She retorted, that Jogidas was a lion and 
a hungry lion would never eat grass. Ragho, how- 
ever, silenced her by threat ot violence. At this 
psychological moment, footfalls of running horses 
were heard and forty horsemen led by Jogidas came 
up. Ragho was delighted. He welcomed them. 
Jogidas in his turn, asked what the matter was. 
Ragho acquainted him with the situation and offered 
to go shares in the booty. Jogidas asked who the 
victim was and was told that she was the wife of 
his enemy Vajesang. He spurned the offer and 
rebuked Ragho, who though a Kathi was a thief. 
Jogidas said that his differences were with Vajesang 
and not with his wife. She was like his sister, his 
mother, and even if she had got millions with her, 
it was to him like cow’s flesh. Ragho then said, 
Jogidas ! better leave here and let matters pro- 
ceed. The latter demurred and challanged Ragho 
to touch the conveyance with his little finger even. 
The tussle resulted in a fight between their 
respective followers, and Ragho’s party being worsted, 
he decamped. Jogidas then called upon the driver 
to consult Naniba as to where she desired to go, to 
her husband or her brother’s house. He would 
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see her safe there. Naaiba elected to go to Bhav 
nagar aad Jogidas escorted her as far as the 
frontiers of the State. He left her there but the 
grateful lady entreated him to go with her and said 
that she would intervene on his behalf and see his 
wrong righted. Jogidas said, No, I have not done 
this with any such expectation. I will myself see 
my wrong righted, either by piercing Vajesang’s 
bosom with a sword or enclosing it in an embrace. 
Saying this he spurred on his horse in the darkness. 
Naniba cried after him, Jogidasbhai! Jogidasbhai! but 
Only the whistle of the night wind answered her. 
Vajesaug and Jogidas were ultimately reconciled.’ 




1 Two Broadcast Talks from the All India Radio Centre at 
Bombay: in December, 1936 and January, 1937, 
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Classical Poets of Gujarat 31 f., 
34 f., 71 f., 201 f. 
Cutch 1, 5, 6, 255, 270, 353, 354, 
356, 363, 365. 

Cutchi (dialect) 6. 

D 

Dabhoi 181, 182, 275, 284, 295, 

298, 299, 302, 304, 319. 

Dabhoivala N. P, 283 f. 

Dacca (Mull) 289, 

Dada Guru Bhagvan 274. 

Dadu 80 f. 

Dadva 375. 

Dakore 208, 213, 219, 221, 222, 

234, 255, 261, 295, 304. 

Dakorenath 211. 

Dakhni Brahmin 278. 

Dalpatram (Kaviswar) 137, 154, 
288, 262 f. 

Daman 5. 

Damanganga 5. 

Damo Kiind 347, 367. 

Damodar (Lord) 48, 49. 

Damodar Kund 48, 102, 347, 367. 
Damayauti (Queen) 110, 111, 123 f. 
DanLila ( Narsinh Mehta ) 51, 

( Prea anand ) 99. 
Dangav Akhyan ( Premand ) 99, 

( Sivdas ) 163. 

Danv:jaya 261. 
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Da4am Skandh (Bhagvat) 

-Bhilafl 60 f. 

-Gitdhar 253. 

-Keshavdas 66, 

“Madhavdas 228. 

-Pretnanand 96, 96 f , 97, 97f., 
99 f., 106, 107, 108, 228. 
-Ratneshwar 96 f., 184. 
-Sundar 97 f. 

Da^arath 129, 375. 

Da^avatar 206. 

Da£era 206. 

Data Hari 257. 

Dayabhai 257. 

Dayal (Ratandas) 259. 

Dayauand 265 f. 

Dayaram 51, 57, 60, 90, 214, 215, 
245, 272 , 282-3 3 3 , 282, 
289, 290, 291 f., 292 f., 
294, 295, 295 f., 296. 
-Ascertainment of the parti- 
culars of his life by va- 
rious writers 283 f. 
-Certainly of his birth -date 284 f. 
-His acquisition of knowledge 
of various subjects 284 f. 
-His Guru Keshvanand 287, 287 f. 
-His description by Kavi Nar- 
uiadashankar 288, f., 289 f. 
-His return to sobriety 290 f. 
-His excellence in cooking 291 f. 
-Catalogue of his ailments 291 f. 
-Special services by Ratanbai 
291 f. 

-Refutation of some- allegations 

26 


against him 292-293 f. 

-His pupils and followers of 
various castes 303 f. 
-Samples of his Garbis 316-327. 
-His estimation of the worth 
of his poems 310 f. 

-List of his works 312-313f. 
-Classified list of his works 
328 - 333 . 

-Spiritual idea underlying his 
§ringar 322 f., 323 f. 

-His prose 325 f., 326 f. 
Dayaram-Jayanti-lectures 322 f. 
Dayaram’s Life ; by T. Sheth 283 f . 
Dayaram’s Life by J. D. Modi 
283 f, 

Dayaram’s Life: by S. C. Raval 
283 f. 

Dayaram’s AntarJivau M, T. Te- 
livala and Pro. J. G. Shah 322 f, 
Dayashankar 283. 

Decameron 146. 

Deccan 33, 57, 163, 200. 

Delhi 64, 68, 124, 366. 

Derasari D, P. 63 f , 66. 

Desai I, S . See Ichchharam S. De:ai, 
Deii 79. 

Deii Namamala 14. 

Destiny (Goddess) 122. 

Dethan 234. 

Devki 110, 162. 

Devnagari 10. 

Devanand 265, 265 f,, 272, 273. 

■ -His famous padas 272, 

-His Garbis 272. 
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Devendra Satyarthi 357 
Devicharitra (Fremanand) 98 f,, 130. 
Devidas (of Sojitra) 161, 162. 
-His Rukmtnihara^i 161. 

(of Vasavad) 261. 

DeviPrasad 36. 

Dewa Saheb 259. 

Dliadee-s 362, 363. 

Ohamau'wad 137. 

Dbandas 189. 

-BhaktaGita 189. 

-ArjunGita 189. 

DharmaSutras 350. 

Dharampur 5. 

Dharmaranya 20. 

Dheds 46, 238, 362. 

Dbita or Dhiro Bhagat 230 - 284 , 
235, 236, 240, 245. 
-His Avalvaui, similar to that 
of Kabir 230. 

-His works 232 f. 

-His mastery of Eifis 233, 233 f. 
-His means of maintainance 231. 
-His ways of spteadinig of 
bis poems 232. 

Dbola Vallabb 202. 

Dholka 228. 

Dhruva 70. 

Skbyan (Tulsi) 70. 

-(Nakar) 73. 

-(Vishnudas) 164, 
-(Kalidas) 210, 211. 
Dhruva Anandshaukar B, 43 f. 
Dhruva Keshavlal H. or K. H. D. B, 
14, 28, 59 f., 62 f., 63 f., 96 


f., 132 f., 133 f., 135 f„ 139f., 
159 f., 289 f. 

Dbruvaji 70. 

Dialects 6. 

Divali 206. 

Divalibai 274, 275, 276, 277, 278. 
Divan Ranchhodji 223, 255. 

Allusion to by him English 
writers 256. 

Doab 12 f. 

Dobra (Samal) 137. 

Dolarrai R. Minkad, Fro. 133 f„. 

168 f. 

Dranpadi 122, 163, 173, 176, 178, 
189. 

-Haran 98, 122. 

-Swayamvara (Fremanand) 98, 
(^ivdas) 163. 

-Vastraharan (Fremanand) 99, 
(Samal) 140, (Ratanji) 189. 
Dualism 209. 

Duncan (King) 114. 

Dulerai L. Erani 354, 

Dungarpur 260, 280, 281. 

Durgadas (poet) 261. 

Durgah 365. 

Durgasbankar K. Sbastri 43 f. 
Duryodhan 93. 

Dubshasan 173, 174. 

-Rudhirpanakhyan 173, 174. 
Dushyanta 19. 

DnSta-Bharyakhyan (Drama) 137 
Dutt R. C. (Sit) 12, 14. 
Dwada6Skaudh 182. 

Dwaitism 209, 
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Owarka 5, 33, 35, 37, 40, 49, 101, 
105, 112, 119, 159, 162, 
219, 220, 221, 222, 255, 
278, 294. 

Dwarkesli 5. 

Dwarkapith 35 f. 

Dwarko 208, 209. 

■ -His 208. 

-His effective verses 208. 

B 

Sarly History of India 2 f, 

Saak Afriw 7. 

Bast and West (Magazine) 334 f. 
Bbhal Valo 349, 350, 363. 
Bdinburgh Magazine 256. 

Bdwin Arnold, Sir 33 f., 57 f. 
BkadashiMahatmya 163. 

Sngland 282, 355, 356, 358. 
Bnglish (Language or Literature) 
7, 15, 16, 33 f., 101, 114, 115 
f., 229, 255, 324, 325, 329. 
Bnthoven 359. 

Brwad Xebmuras Dinsha 
Anklesaria 195. 

Erwad Rustom Peshotan 
195, 197 f. 

Btwads 195. 

Essay on Gujarati Literature 23. 
Europe 270. 

F 

Fatehpur 243 f. 

Fatebsing Rao H. H. Tbe Gaik- 
■wad 287. 

Fiji 7. 

Firdusi Tusi 195. 


Folklore 353, 354-372. 

Folklore Dance 363. 

Folklore Literature 356. 

Folklore Medicine 363. 

Folklore Notes 359 
Folklore Society 355, 356. 
Folklore Songs 356. 

Folklore Tales 357. 

Forbes Gujarati Sabha 58 f. 66 f., 
167 f., 284 f., 353. 
Forbes Gujarati Sabha Quarterly 63f. 
French (language) 312. 

French (people) 16. 

Fraser, James 355. 

Fulande 346, 360. 

G 

Gachchbas 18. 

Gadhada 241, 241 f., 263, 266, 268 
Gaelic 324 f. 

Gagaria Bhatt 92. 

Gaikwad 200, 219, 237,7287. 
Gdikwad Bapusaheb : See Bapusaheb 
Gaikwad Fatebsing H. H. 289. 
Gajadhar Muni 193. 

Gaman Barot 136 f , 139, 

Gamanji 139. 

Ganpati 70-71. 

-Son of Narsa 71. 

-His Madhavanal Kamkandala 
Doghdak Has 71. 
-Fore-runner of Samal 71 
Ganga (girl) 284, 

Gangalabri 184. 

Ganges 223, 295. 

Ganim (Pavado) 165 f. 
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Garba 42, 42 f., 201, 202, 203. 
Gaibi 42 f.; ( Dayaram-Samples ) 
319,321 Devanand 272; (Nar- 
bheram) 223, 245, (Pritam) 214, 
(Radhabai) 278. 

Gatrad 137. 

Gattulalaji, Pandit 96 f 
Gauricharitra 166. 

Gaurishankar Udayshankar Oza 
C. S. 1 251 

Gautam Buddha 11. 

Gautam Raso 23, 24 
Gautam Swami Raso 23. 

Gavnbai 274, 280, 281. 
-Kirtanmala 282. 

-Honoured by Princes 281. 
Ghela Vyas 136, 140 
Ghelabhai Amin 303 f., 304, 309. 
Ghumali 336, 337, 344, 363, 369, 370 
Ghisadi (dialect) 6. 

Girdhar 253, 255. 

his works 253, 

GirdharKrit Ramayan 253 f. 
GirdharKrit Krishna Cfaarita 
253 f. 

Giriraj 301. 

Girjabai 255. 

Girjashankar Joshi 303, 303 f., 
305, 306. 

Girnar 2, 13, 243, 316, 347, 361. 
Gita- See Bhagavad Gita. 
GitaGovind 33 f , 35, 52 f., 53. 

G. M Tripiithi: See Trip.athi G. M. 
Gogo 250 

Gokul 76, 79, 83, 108, 311, 319. 
Gokuldas Raichnia 353 , 356, 361. 
Gokult,ila 254. 


Gokulnath Maharaj 79, 83, 84. 
Golden Bough 355. 

Golwa 274, 

Gomti (Dwarka) 220, (Dakore) 295. 
Gomtipur 135, 221. 

Gondal 17. 

Gopal (Lord) 37, 76. 

Gopal (Poet) 88 f., 188. 

Gopaldas (Vedanti poet) 88 f , 1S8. 
Gopaldas (Vaishnav poet) 188 f. 
-His Vallabhakhyan 188 f. 

-His BhaktiPiyush 188 f. 
GopalGita 188. 

Gopalanand 265 f. 

Gopi-s 43, 44, 53, 57, 60, 108, 109, 
228, 229, 246, 257, 323 f, 
Gopichand 271 f. 

Gopnath 44. 

Gorakh 159, 

Gorakhi 261. 

Gosainji Vithalnath 188, 188 f. 
Gosavi (Sadhus) 185. 

Gothada 230, 237. 

Govind (Lord) 58. 

Govind Bhatt 186 f. 

Govindram (Guru) 213, 213 f, 
Govindram (Poet) 224, 225. 
Govinddas 262. 

Grierson George Sir 334, 369. 

-His Linguistic Survey of India 
334 f. 

Gugali Brahmin 159. 

Gujarat 1 (Geography), 2, 3, 4 
(historical sketch), 5 (geogra- 
phical and linguistic boundari- 
es), 5, 6, 7 (natives), 16 (rule), 
63, 68 (conquest), 83 (society) 
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12, 13, 14, 23, 34, 42, SO, 59, 
63, 67. 68, 74, 80, 83, 92, 94, 
95 f., 97, 99, 102, 105, 106, 108, 
113, 124, 126, 137, 162, 176, 
200, 202, 203, 208, 215, 231, 
232, 260 f. , 262, 263, 272, 281, 
285, 303, 331, 356, 364, 365, 368. 

Gujarat and Kathiawad Deshni 
Vartao 356. 

Gujarat and Its Literature 5, 28 f., 
34 f., 62 f., 72 f., 130 t. 

Gujarat Shala Patra 139 f. 

Gujarat Vernacular Society 30 f,, 
61 {., 77 f., 131 L, 282, 283 f , 
312 f., 314 f. 

Gujarati (language) 1, 6 ('modern), 
6 (dialect) ; 7 (nature) ; 8, 9, 282 
(letters): 11 (origin), 14, 28 
(old), 1, 6, 6f., 7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 
16, 17, 28, 94, 95, 134 178, 179, 
183, 185, 199, 203, 226, 257, 265, 
268, 278, 279, 282, 284, 325, 331, 
353, 356, 357, 358, 360, 361. 

Gujarati (literature) 14, (Periods) 
16, (Early stages) 62, 62f., 88, 
111, 132, 134, 136, 138, 171, 
187, 190, 194, 196, 311, 325, 
334 f., 360. 

Gujarati (people) 1, 16, 27, 45, 92, 
97, 134. 

Gujar.ati Classical Verse 2S2. 

Gujarati Grammar 251. 

Gujarati Language and Literature 
3 f , 43 f., 52 f., 56 f., 58 f , 89f. 

Gujarati Literary Conference 


34 L, 41 f. 

Gujarati Literary Society 7, 7 f. 
Gujarati Lucullus 242. 

Gujarati ( A Weekly ) 44, 73 f., 

133, 265 f. 

Diwali Issues 133, 186 f., 353. 
Gujarati Printing Press 99 f., 140 f,, 
153 f„ 168 L, 202 f., 212 f. 
Gujarati Sahitya Parishad 63 f., 
66 f., 86 f., 125 f. 

Gnnaratna Sun 22. 

Gunadliya 357. 

Gurjars 1, 3 
Gurucliaritra Vartas 293. 

Guru Govindraui 213, 213 f. 
GuruMahima 214. 

Guru Sishya Samvad 80. 

H 

Hafiz 90, 282, 315, 315 f., 318. 
Halaman Jethwo 335, 336, 337 - 343 , 
360, 369 , 370 - 373 . 
Hamba 337, 338, 339, 342, 371, 372. 
Hamburg 7. 

Hanuman Natak 253. 

Hansavati 158. 

Hara (§iva) !2I8, 293. 

Harcharita 121. 

Harcharita 165, 

Hargovaa 259. 

Hargovinddas D. Kantauala, R, S 
71 f., 96 f., 127 f., 131, 133 f. 
283 f. 

Hargovind Premshankar 353. 

Hari (Krishna or Lord) 83, 38, 39, 
55, 85, 102, 210, 211, 220, 246, 
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263, 270, 298, 314, 315. 

Hari or Harkore (wife of PremS- 
nand) 127 f. 

HariBbajan 273. 

Hart Bhatta 257, 304, 305. 

Hari Bhahti 305. 

Haridas (Vishnudas) 164. 

Haridas (Poet) 96, 98, 186, 187, 189. 
Haridas (Kshatriya) 223. 

Harijan 84, 85 f., 157 f. 

Harilal H. Dhruva R. S. 313 f. 
Harilila 59. 

Harilila Shodash Kala 30f.i 34f., 35 
f , 43f , 61f., 72f„ 140f., 158f. 
Hariram 257. 

Hariicbaadca 253. 

-Akhyau (Nakar) 73, (Ptema* 
uand) 98. 

Uarivansh 253 f., 322 f. 

Harkore or Hari 127 f. 

Harmala (Narsinh) 50, (Prema- 
tiand) 98. 

Harmnui 26. 

Haroun A1 Rashid 155. 

Harsevak 23, 26. 

Hastamalak 209. 

Hastinapur 189. 

Helen (Illiad) 114 
Hemchaudra 23. 

Hemchandracharya 13, 14, 20, 20 f. 
Hieun Tsang 26. 

Himalaya 166, 

Hind 35. 

Hindi 1, 6, 8, 16, 17, 19, 34 f., 47, 
49, 91, 92, 97, 168, 171, 178, 


187, 218 f., 231, 253 f., 259, 
266, 279 f., 282 313, 333,357. 
Hindu 1, 6, 17 f., 35. 57, 64, 100, 
113, 156, 156 f., 159, 160, 185, 
197, 198, 199, 234, 240, 260 f., 
251, 295, 307, 344, 347, 349, 
358, 370. 

Hinduism 225. 

Hindustani 95, 136 
Hirapya Kashipu 210. 

History of Gujarat (Persian) 365. 
Hitopadesh 146. 

Hoernle, Dr, 13. 

Hudad 350 f. 

Hnndi 98, 100, 105, 106, 165 , 278. 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 296. 

I 

Icbcbbar&ni Bbaiji 295. 
Ichchbaram S. Des^i or I. S. Oesii 
49, 55, 131, 156 f., 213 f., 
283 f.. 293 f. 
Icbchhasbaukar 140. 

Mar 62, 260. 

Ikharva 257 
Illiad 114. 

India 1, 8, 13, 18, 19, 30, 34 f.. 54, 
68, 139, 222, 223, 229, 332, 
358, 359. 

Indian 357, 360. 

Indian Ocean 5 
Indra 129, 223. 

Indraprasth 178. 

Indn 176. 

Indus 12, 12 f., 13, 365. 

Iran 197, 198. 
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Iranian 197. 

Islam 4, 19, 347, 

IS war 85. 

liwatVivah (Murari’s) 166; (Kali- 
das') 210, 211. 

J 

J. G. Shah 314 f. 

Jackson 359. 

Jadut^y 351. 

Jagann^th Puri 294. 

Jagjivan (Lord) 39. 

Jagjivan Dayalji Modi or J. D. 

Modi 285 f„ 293 f. 

Jain 6, 13, 17, 18, 19 f., 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 66, 
189, 190, 225, 229, 254, 257, 261. 
Jain Acbaryas 13, 16. 

Jilin Authors 158 f._ 

Jain Bhandars 20. 

Jain Early Literature 20, 22, 72 f. 
Jain Gorji 254. 

Jain Gurjar Kavio 13, 20, 23 f., 189 f. 
Jain Poets 25. 

Jain Kasas 154 f, 

Jain Religion 197. 

Jain Sadhus 18, 19 L, 226, 229. 
Jain Swetambar Conference 20, 22 f. 
Jain Swetambar Conference He- 
rald 22 f. 

Jain writers 189, 190. . 

Jain Yati (■Vir\rijaya) 257. 
Jambusar 69, 77 f., 257. 

James Frazer 355. 

Jamna (river) 108, 294, 308. 
Jamnabai 235. 


Jamnagar 255. 

Jankt 117, 118 
Jani Amb^lal See A. B. Jani. 
Jasoda 108. 109, 110, 216, 257. 
JaSvijaya 262. 

Jat 349. 36. 

Jatak 357. 

Jatanba 230. 

Jaydev (Bihari Poet) 33, 52 f., 53, 
Jayauand Suri 23. 

Jayashankar P. Palhak 354 
Jayashekhar Suri 61 f., 63. 
Jayvljaya 262. 

Jaxartes 3. 

Jesal 353 
Jesalmere 20. 

Jetalpur 74. 

Jethalal G. Shah. Prof. 283 f. 
Jethwa 335, 336, 338, 339, 342, 
343, 363. 

Jetho Valo 349, 360^ 

Jeypore or Jeypor 79, 281, 
Jhaverchand Meghani 125 f., 353, 
356, 361. 

Jivan 261., 

Jivandas 262. 

Jivanlal Amarshi Mehta 135 f. 
Jivapram ( Premanand’s son ) 
170, 172. 

Jivanram Bbatt 228. 

Jivraj 228. 

Sheth; His travels 228. 

Jnan 214, 228, 231, 268, 287, 316. 
JnanGita 214. 

JnanKakko 214, 262 f. 
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JnanMala 214. 

JnanMarg 214. 

JnamMas 214. 

Jnau Prakash 214. 

Jnananand 265 f. 

Jnaueshwar 279. 

Jodhpur 47 f. 

Jogidas Khumap 349, 360, 374. 

John Malcom, Sir 256. 

Johnson Dr. 324 f. 

Joshi ChhotiLlal Girjashankar 283 f. 

Joshipnra J, P. 34 f. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society 31. 

Junagadh 2 f., 17, 43, 47, 47 f., 
50, 51, 101, 211, 223, 250, 
251, 255, 256, 266, 347, 349, 
363, 368. 

Juuun Narmagadya 140, 202, 218 f. 

Jupiter 197. 

Juvenal 83. 

K 

K. H. Dhtuva, or D. B. Keshav 
Harshad D. See Dhruva 
K. H. D. B. 

E. M. Munshi, See Munshi K. M. 
or Kanayalal M. Munshi. 

Kabir 69, 80 f., 159, 203, 244. 

KabirCharitra 159, 160 f. 

Kadambari (Baija) 59, (Bbalan) 59. 

Kadi 188 f 

Kafi 233, 245. 

Kahanad de 63, 64. 

Prabandh 62, 63, 64, 66. 

Kai Kavus 195. 


Kaira or Ehaira 2 f., 68, 139 , 212, 
227, 255. 

KaivalyaGita 80. 

KakroH 301, 301 f. 

Kakura] Katha 180. 

Kaladhars 354. 

Kalama 348 
Kali 111, 224. 

Kali (Mata) 56, 60, 202, 203. 
Kalikala 204, 260. 

Kalika 202. 

Kalika Matauo Garbo 223. 

Kali Mahatmya 140. 

Kaliynga 82 f., 182, 229. 

Kahdas (Sadhu) 187. 

Kalidas (S. Poet) 11, 119, 139, 
339, 372. 

Kalidas ( Nagar Brahman ) 209, 
210, 250. 

-His Prahladakhyan 210. 

-His Dhruvakhyan 211. 

-His HwatVivah 211. 

Kaliya Nag 108. 

Kalyan 3 f 
KamaSutra 128. 

KamaVilas 184. 

Eamakalika 184. 
Kamavati-ni-Katha (Virii) 180 
Kamavati-ni-Varta (4ivdas) 163. 
Katnlashankat G. Bhachech 28\ f. 
Kamnath Mahade/ 90, 91, 278. 
Kanad 1. 

Kanaiij 2, 3, 

Kanfata 260 
Kanji Valji 184 f. 
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Kausa 108. 

Kantawala H. D. See Hargovind- 
das K. 

Kapadvanj 255. 

KapilGita 99. 

Karachi 125 1. 

Karani Dulerai 354 f. 

Karim 241. 

Karmabai 279. 

Karmakatha 262 1 .' 

Karman Mantri 63 f. 

His SitaHaran 63. f 
KarmaVipak 262 f. 

Karna 93, 174. 

KarnaCharitakhyan 99. 

KarnaParva 99 
KarnUi 286, 287. 

Karaat 182. 

Karnatic 33. 

Katwari 6. 

KatbaSaiitSagar 357. 

Kathis 362. 

Kathiawad 1, 2, 3, 4, 43, 51, 63, 69, 
70, 203, 208, 209, 220, 221, 
241, 242, 255, 257, 259, 262, 
263, 266, 268, 334, 343, 350, 
352, 353, 356, 358, 359, 360, 
365, 369. 

Kathiawadi 6, 360, 373. 

Kathiawad Deshni Varta 356. 
Satbiawadni Jura Viirtao 356. 
Kaurvas 171. 

Kaushik 178. 

KavitaKaumudi 357. 
iayastbas 303. 

27 


Keshav (God) 

Keshvanand 286, 287, 287 f. 

Keshavdas Harderam 66. 

His Da6am Skandh 66 

Keshavram K. Shastri 134. 

Kabanwa 77 f. 

Kharun 6 

Khengar See Ra Khengar. 

Kbeta Makwan 349, 360 

Khizar (Prophet) 90. 

Khojas 6, 264. 

Khordeh Aa’esta 17 f. 

Khnman Jogidas 349, 360, 374. 

Kiratarjunium 177 f. 

Kobe 7. 

Kolis 6. 

Koran 42 £.. 348. 

Krishpa 30 f., 31, 33, 33 f., 36 f., 
37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 50, 59, 60 , 66, 88, 96, 100, 
101, 104, 105, 108, 110, 113, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 332, 161, 
162, 165, 174, 1S3, 201, 203, 
208, 212, 213, 217, 219, 261, 
263, 263 f., 276, 278, 281, 285, 
287, 2S9 {., 291 f , 293 , 294, 
296, 297, 302, 311, 318, 323 f , 
324, 332, 352, 353, 360. 

KnshnaBalCrta 257 . 

KrishnaBhakti 254. 

KnsbpaCbarita 253 f. 

KrishnaJanma 274. 

KrishnaKirtan (padas) 267. 

KnshnaKila 188, 214, 255, 247. 

(Dwarkadas) 188. 
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( Girdhar ) 255, 

(Kesbavrim) 66 
( Premanand Swami ) 247. 
Krishna KridaKavya 66. 
KrishnaVivah 161, 162. 
KrishnaVi^ti 170, 171. 

Doubt about its composition 
170 f., 173. 

Krishpa-Worship 34 f., 35 f. 
Krishna Mi^ra 61 f., 63 f. 
Kiishnabai 274. 

Krishiaadas 232. 

Krishnanand 265 f. 

Krishnuam 259, 

Kshatriyas 155, 178, 179, 224. 
Kuher 261. 

Kumarpal 13, 20. 

Kumbh-Karaii 115, 116, 117. 
Kumbho (Rana) 36. 
Kumudchandia 262. 

Kundala 374. 

Kundanpur 69. 

Kuntalpur 223. 

Kntian^ 223. 

Kunti 32, 174, 

Kuntiprasannakhyan 173, 174. 
Kunvaibai 45, 100, 102. 
Kunvarbainun Mameru 45, 50, 
100 , 102 . 

(Narsinh Mehta) 50. 
(Premanand) 98 

Kunvarbainun Mosalu (Vishnu* 
das) 164. 

Kushal Labha Vachak 71, 72. 

His Marn Dhota Chopai 71. 


KnvalayaMala 13 f. 

L 

Labhavijayaji 189. 

Ladn Barot 266. 

Lakhman Bhagat 243 f. 
Lakhmidas 267. 

Lakho 346, 360. 

I,akshman 280, -281, 
LakshmanaHaran (Premanand) 98, 
98 f., (Vishnudas) 164. 
Lakshmiram Desai 303 f. 
Dakshminaraya? Dev 263, 266. 
I41a Bhagat 51, 

Lalita (Gopi) 52. 

Lalji 270. 

Dallubhai 303. 

Damn 7. 

Lanka 24, 115, 116, 117. 
LankaKand 184. 

Lat 1, 2f. 

LavKushakhyan (Nakar) 73, (Pre- 
manand) 99. 

Lavni (Dayaram’s) 286. 

Lavanya Samaya 72, 140 f. 

His VimalPrabandh 72. 

His Rasas in prose 72. 

Lewa Kunbi 138. 

Limbdi' 259. 

Literature of Gujarat 94. 
LokaKatha 357. 

Lompad 129. 

I/ondon 7. 

Lullabies 279. 

Lunghas 361, 362. 
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M 

Hacbeth 114. 

Macdonell A, Fiof. 126. 
JMacpheTSon 324 f. 

Madalasa 98. 

MadalsaAkbyan 98. 

Madan 144, 145, 147, 149, 150, 151, 
154, 154 f. 

Madan Mohna 140, 144-152,1531. 
Madantekha 23. 

Madhav Sheth ( Premanand’s 
friend ) 169. 

Madhavacharya 19, 80. 

Madhavdas (Poet) 261. 

Madhavdas (Son of Snndaida^ 228. 
His Da^am Skaudh 228. 

His Okhaharan 228. 
MadhavanalaHamkundala Dogdhak 
Chopai 71. 

MadhavanalKamknndala Ras 71. 
Madras Presidency 297. 

Magadha 11, 129. 

Magadhi 10, 12, 13, 190. 

Maba Sanskrit 11. 

Mahabharat 30 f., 69, 70, 78, 92, 163, 
164, 173, 174, 189, 253 f. 
Mahadev 37, 44, 166 , 218. 
Mahajan 344. 

MahakaleSwar 296. 

Mahant 297. 

Maharaja 188, M8, 298, 299. 
Maharajas (Vaishnava) 294, 295, 
298, 299 f. 

Maharaj of Hakroli 300, 

His exposure 300. 


Maharaj Purushottamji 254, 298, 
299, 300. 

Maharaj Rangilal 254. 

Maharaja of Udaipur 300, 301. 
Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaikwad ,266. 
Maharaitri 12, 12 f. 13. 

Mahavir 33. 

Mahi 231. 

Mahiman Stotra 184. 

Mahmud of Ghazni 4. 

Mahomed Begada 49 f., 68, 347. 
Mahomedans 1, 4, 5, 17, 18, 20, 
64, 65, 159, 223, 225, 234, 
240, 264, 266, 347, 365, 374. 
Mairta 35. 

Malcom. Sir John 256. 

Malva 3, 4, 5, 351. 

MSmerun 106, 165. 

Manbhatt 92. 

Manchharam 235, 236 
MandanBaudharo 41 f., 140 f. 

His RavanMandodariSamvad 
1 f., 140 f. 

Mandhata 98. 

MandhdtaAkbyan 98. 

Mandlik Ra 121, 347, 348, 349. 
Mandodari 260 f. Samvad 
(Mandan) 140 f. 

(Samal) 139. 

Manekhai 45. 

Manera (Son of Ranakdevi) 346, 
Mangrol 49 f., 268, 269. 
Manikarnika Ghat 76. 

Manila 7. 

Manjukeshanand 265, 265 f., 271-72. 
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-His dislike for false Gurns 

171. 

-His sermons to false Sadhus 
171. 

Manjulal R. Majmudar, 41 f 
Mankad D. R. See Dolarrat 
Manohar Swami 250-253 
-His BhagvadGita 251. 

-His RamGita 251. 

-His poems against the tenets 
of Vallabhacharya 251. 
Manordils 303 f. 

Maasukhlal Kiratchand Mehta 22, 
189 

Mansukhlal Ravjibhai 24 
MantraSbastra 218 
Mantras 190. 

Maratha Power 200. 

Vtarathas 4, 5, 124, 236, 240. 
Maratha Sardar 236. 

Marathi 1, 8, 10, 16, 58, 62, 94, 171, 
240, 278, 279, 284 f , 332, 357. 
Marich 279. 

Marjad (def.) 298 f. 

Markandeya Puran 98 f., 131, 131 f. 
Marutivijaya (Natak) 131, 173 f. 
hlarwad 5, 12, 35, 350. 

Marwadi (dialect) 6, 12. 190. 
tlarwadi (language) 12, 40, 45. 
Marwadi (people) 6, 6 f. 

Mary (mother of Christ) 186, 186 f. 
Misar 253. 

MaSruwala I. I. 265 f. 

Mashuk 318. 

Mata 202, 205. 


Matar 138. 

Mathura 3, 12 f., IS, 31, 32, 33, 
73, 190, 293, 332. 
MathiiraLila 255 

Matubhai H. Kantavala 133, 173 f. 
Maya 81, 209, 273, 315. 

Maya Danav 174. 

Mayanreha Raso 23, 26. 

Mauritius 7 
Medta 35. 

Meghji 180 

Meghani Jhaverchand 125, 361. 

Meha Jethawa 343, 344, 345, 360. 

Mehar 361, 363, 365, 366, 367, 36S. 

Meherbanoo, Mrs 194 f., 198 f. 

Mehta Bhanusukhrani N 42 

Meldi Mata 359 

Memons 6, 6 f 

Mena (wife of Himalaya) 166. 

Menander 2 

Mers 356. 

Meru (mountain) 349. 

Merutung Acharya 24. 

Message of Sita to Rama 262 f. 
Mewiir-d 35, 36, 37. 274. 

Milinda 2. 

Mindu 176 
Minoi Khirad 17 f 
Miranbai 30, 34 f., 35, 35, 36 f., 
37, 38. 39, 40. 41, 42, 43, 
43 f., 54, «65, 69, 201 f., 
230, 273, 279 
Mir.at-e-Ahmadi 365. 

Mirs 362. 

Mirza Mahomed 8. 
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Mitho (a Dhadi) 259. 
Mitradhaimakhyan 173, 176. 
Miyan Saheb 234. 

Mobeds 195 

Modern Review, The, 353. 

Modi 10. 

Moguls 136, 200 , 365. 

Mohlekba 129. 

Mohana 144, 148, 151, 152, 154, 154 f. 
Mohanbhai 303. 

MohanlalD.DesailSf. 20f. 23f.l89f. 
Mombasa 7. 

Monism 209. 

Moropant (Marathi poet) 177. 
Motilal T. Fozdar 265 f. 

Moulana Rumi 315. 

MrigaliSamvad 73. 

Mugdhavbodh Auktik 26. 
Muktanand 265, 265 f., 268, 270. 
Mukund 159-160. 

His HariharChant 159-160 £. 
Mukund (Prainora) 259. 
Mukunddas 269 

His Mukund B.avni 269. 

Muli 266 
Mulji Bhatt 273. 

Mullas 348. 

Mu Iraj 4. 

Munjaprabandh 24 
Munshi K. M Hon. Mr. 5, 28, 34 f., 
43£., 58, 5*8 £ , 62 £., 96. 130 £. 
Murari 166. 

His IswarVivah 166. 
MurkhaLakshanavali 186. 
Mussalmans 6, 18, 361. 


N 

N. B. Divatia or Narsinhrao E. 
Divatia 3, 3 £., 21, 43, 52 £., 56, 58 
89, 133, 133 £., 194 £, 195 f. 
Nadiad 212, 213, 2i9, 289, 302. 
Nabhaji 69, 73. 

Nagbai 347, 348. 

Nagaro-nun Puratatva 44 f. 

Nagari (dialect) 6, (script) 11. 
Nairobi 7. 

Nakar 73 £., 106, 108, 110, 123 £. 
His works 73. 

His presents to Btahmms 73, 
245 £. 

Nakshatra 336. 

Nala (king) 110, 111, 123. 
Nala-Akhyan 
Bbalan 60. 

Nakar 73 f. 

Premanand 98, 106, 110, HI, 
112, 112 123 f. 
Nala-Damayanti Ras 72. 

NManda 4 

Nanabhatt (Samal’s Guru) 136. 
Nanak (Guru o£ Sikhs) 80 £. 
Nanalal D. Kavi 228 f. 

Nanda 108, 110. 

Nandarbar 94, 130, 163. 
NandabatriSi 136, 137 £., 139 f. 

Its date 136 f. 

Nameh 195. 

Naniba (Ranee o£ Bhavnagar) 375, 
376. 

Narad 166, 262. 

Panchratra 253 £. 



Naran (Soni) 303 f. 

Narandas J*. Dabhoiwala 233 f. 

Narayan (Lord) 35 f. 

Narayan Vasanji Thakkur 354. 

Naiasiuh (Lord) 211. 

Naibheiam or Narbho 219-223. 

Native of Pihij 219. 

His launts to Dwarkanath 220. 

His Bodba^khayan 221, 223. 

Kareo Bamaiyo 260. 

Narhar-Narhari 88, 167. 

His Gita 88. 

His works 88. 

Narkasnr-Akhyan 99. 

Narma-Gadya 140 f , (Junun) 202, 
218 f. 

Narma-KoSa 27. 

Narmada 2 f., 182, 284, 285, 290. 

Narmadashankar B. Mehta, D. B. 

' 77 f., 84 f , 89 f., 322 f. 

Narmadashankar L. Kavi or Nar- 
mad 5, 218 f , 283 f., 288 f. 

Narpati 140 f. 

-His Panchdand 140 f, 

Narsa 71. 

Narsinh Mehta 28, 30, 34, 34 f., 35 
{., 41 f., 43, 43 f., 44-58, 58 
L, 60, 60 f., 65, 66, 67, 69, 
81 f., 90, 101, 101 f., 103, 104, 
105, 107, 120, 121, 164, 165, 
187, 200, 201 f., 212, 223, 238, 
245, 273, 274 f., 282, 295, 295 
f., 296, 312 L, 347. 

Narsinh Mehtani Hundi 

Premanand 98. 


Raghuram 261 f. 

Vishnndas 164 

Narsinh Mehtana Bapnuu Sradha, 
Premanand 98. 

Haridas 187 
MnljiBhatt 273 
Narsinhni Ni£al 43 f 
NaSik 189, 296. 

Nasiketopakhyan 99. 

Nathdwar (Shri) 294, 295, 308. 
NMh Swami 261. 

Nathashankar P. Shastri 127 f., 
131, 137 f. 

Natvarlal I. Desai b. a. 43 f., 66 f., 
79f., 99f., 165 f, 212 f., 328. 
Naushirwan 199 f. 

Navalram 323, 324. 

Nawab of Junaghad 266. 
Nayasundar 72 

His Nala-Damayanti Ras 72. 
Nemivijaya 189, 194. 

NewYork 7. 

Nilkanth Mahadev 231. 

Nimanand 261. 

Nine Hedges (fI5) 225, 226. 
Nilkulanand 265, 265 f., Z7 0-27 1 . 
Nity&nand 265 f. 

Nirant Bhakta 232, 234, 235, 236, 
237, 240, 257. 

O 

Odhav (Lord) 105* 

Odhavi Sampradaya 263 f. 

Odho Jam 345, 360. 

Okha 107, 112, 112 f. 113, 156. 
Okhaharan 106, 107, 109, 112. 
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-Nikar. 

-Premanatid. 

-Madhavdas 228. 

Oriya 1, 

Orissa 13. 

Ossian 324 f, 

P 

Fadmanabh 61-66. 

PadmaPuran 253, 253 f. 
Padliptacharya 357. 

Padmavati 136, 139. 

Paishachi 112, 357. 

Paki Marj^ (def.) 298, 298 f. 

Pala (Swatninarayani) 264. 
Palanpar 5, 66. 

Pali 11, 17 
PauchDaii 78. 

PanchDaM Tatparya SO. 

Pancfaali Ptasannakliy.an 132. 
Panchikaran 80. 

Fanchtantra 72, 325 f. 

Panchvati 219. 

Fadas (Literature) 51, 244. 
Pandavas 132, 171, 174, 254. 
Pandavo-ni Bhanjgad 99 
Paaini 20, 

Panosara 219 

Parabrahma 81, 82, 209, 281. 
Parampadprapti 80. 

Parijat 198 f. 

Pans 114. * 

Parker 5. 

Parmars 349. 

Parsi-s 1, 6, 7, 16, 184, 184 £., 194, 
194 f., 195, 195 f., 196. 


Parsi-Poet 194 - 198 , 194, 194 f. 
P5rsi-Priest 195. 

Parvati 166. 

Patai Raja 224. 

Patau 20, 59. 60, 62 f , 165, 225, 346, 
347, 361. 

Pathan (power) 68. 

Patidar 234, 242, 303. 

Patidari (dialect) 6 f. 

Paul Verlaine 318. 

Pavagadh 202. 

Fazand 199 f. 

Pehalvi 16 f., 195, 196, 198. 

Persian 16, 97, 136, 158, 195, 196, 
198, 199, 318. 

Persian Anacreon 282 
Persian History of Gujarat 365. 
Pervat Mehta 212. 

PervatPachchiSi 212 f. 

Pesh-Kash 255. 

Peshwa-s 124, 200 
Petlad 161, 279, 295. 

Pihij 219. 

Pipa Bhakta 51. 

PipaVav 51 1. 

Poona 124. 

Popatlal T. Adalja 354. 

Portuguese 16. 

Postans (Mrs.) 256. 

Potho 261. 

Prabbas Patan 66. 

Prabhatiyans 41 f., 57, 81 f., 245. 
Prachin KavyaMala 90 f., 95, 95 f., 
131, 283 f. 

Prachin Kavya Traimasik 121 f.. 
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170, 172, 186. 

Pragdas 218. 

Prahlad 210, 211. 

-Akhyan 209, 211, 212, 250. 

Prakrit 11, 12, 13, IS, 18, 19, 24, 53, 
61 f., 89, 97, 159 f., 199 f„ 
357. 

Prakrit Lakshana 12, 13. 

Pra^nora Brahmin 259. 

Premanand Bhatt 60, 73 f., 88, 89, 
89-134, 135, 135 f , 138, 139, 
152 f , 153 £., 154, 158, 159, 
163, 164, 165, 167, 168 f., 
169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 175, 
180, 181, 186, 187, 188, 194, 
228, 282, 314, 324, 324/., 325, 
325 f., 327, 331. 

-His object in selecting themes 
94, 94 f , 126, 127. 

-Doubt about his having found- 
ed a club of pupils 96 f., 98 f. 

-Hostile attitude of Puran 
reciters 99, 99 f. 

-Some instances of his des- 
cription of living images 
101 f., 1C5, 105 f 124, 124 f. 
125 f. 

-His life-long tussel with the 
Puranis 128, 128 f. 

-Was he a prince of plagia- 
rists ? 130 f. 

-Some hints about his plays 
131 f. 

Premanand (Hssay by D. B. K. H. 
Dhruva) 153 f. 


PremanandJivanKala 91, 94, 99 f., 
105, 106 f., 131 f., 133 f. 
PremanandKatba 95 f., 172, 173. 
Premanand Sakhi 241, 265, 265 f. 
Premanand Swami 241-24 2 , 265, 
265 f. 

PremLakshnaBhakti 263. 

Pntamdas 2 1 2-SI 4, 244. 

-His GuruBhavna 213, 244. 
Pritamni Vani 213 f,, 215 f. 
Prithiraj 175. 

Pritamlal 303. 

Pundarik 223. 

Punjab 351, 359 
Punjabi 1, 12, 284 f., 312. 

Puranas 93, 98 f , 99, 128 f , 137, 
153 f., 159, 177, 253, 284 f., 
327. 

Puranik Stories 131, 140 £ 

Puranik Mythology 163. 

Puranik Vyas 194. 

Puranis or Puran Reciters 92, 93, 
128, 138, 181, 183. 

Puribai 274, 280, 280 f. 

Pururava (King) 339, 372 
Purushottam (Samal’s son) 136. 
Purushottam (a Rajput) 259. 
Purushottamji Maharaj 234, 298. 
Purushottamdas 136. 

PustiJIarga 56, 283 f , 319. 

R o 

Ra Khengar 346, 347, 348. 

Ra Mandalik HI 48, 347, 348, 349. 
Rabaris 350. 

Radha 30 f., 33 f., 52, 183, 254, 324, 
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352, 358, 360. 

RadhaKrish^a 278. 

Radbakiishnana Mahina 184. 
RadhaRaman (temple) 266. 
RadhaVallahhi 254 f 
RadhaVivah 255. 

Radhabai 278-279. 

Raghav (Rama) 118-119, 

Ragho Chavdo 374, 375. 
Raglinnandan (pot) 259. 

Raghnnath (Rama) 116 
Ragbnnathdas (poet) 259 
Raghuram 261. 

Raghavansh 99. 

Rahim 240, 241 f. 

Raichandra Jain Kavya Mala 25 f. 
Raicbura Gokuldas D 353. * 

-His collections 361. 

Rajaram 262. 

Rajasnya Yagna 178, 254. 
Rajasthani 1, 12 f., 40, 40 f., 41, 362. 
Raje 262. 

Rajia 239 f 

Rajkot 66, 281, 363. 

Rajput-s 3, 6; (rule) 16, 17, 63, 
145, 259, 336, 349, 354, 362. 
Rajaputana 360. 

Ra]sinha (Rana) 335, 369. 
Rakhidas 135, 138, 138 f , 139, 159 
f., 140 f., 176, 177 f. 
Rakbidascharitra 140. 

Rama. 31, 33, 59, 104, 115, 116, 
117, 129, 209, 240, 260, 262 
f., 274, 275 , 276, 280. 
RamaGita 251. 


RamaKatha 262 i 
RamaMaudir 210 . 

Rama Rajio 240. 

Ramabhakta or RamKtishna 167. 
Ramacbaran Harihar 91, 92 
Ramlal C. Modi 58 f,, 60 f. ; 
Ramaoand 51, 80, 263 268, 269, 

278, 231. 

Ram.anaiidi 281 
Ramanath 278. 

Ramanbhai Ndkanth (Sir) 28. 
Ramanujacharya 19 80. 

Ramayan 30 f., 70, 72, 78, 92, 106, 
109, 114, 126, 126 f., 129, 
164, 164 f., 184, 253, 253 f., 
254, 255, 275. 

Ramakrisbpa 261. 

Ramanarayan N. Pathak 357. 
Ramauarayan V. Pathak 168 f. 
RameSwar 294, 295, 297. 
Rautkriina 167 f. 

His Gita 167 f. 

Its date. See Errata. 

Ram Naresh Tnpathi 357. 
Ranayajna 106, 109, 114. 

Rana Rajsinh 335, 359. 

Rana Sanga 36. 

Rana Siyip 336, 337, 338, 343, 
369, 373 , 371. 
Ranade (Justice) 57. 

Ranak Devi 346, 347, 368 
Ranchhod Bhakta 255. 

Ranchhod Joshi 302, 303 f., 304, 
305, 308, 310 f., 311. 
Ranchhod Raiji 219. 
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Ra^chhodji Dimn 223, 255-257. 
Ranchhodjino Garbo 2S5. 
Ranchbodjina Salokas 139. 
Raogilal Mabaraj 254. 

Ranmall (Rav) 61 f 
Ranmall Chhand 61 f. 

Ranjittam Vavabhai 325 f., 354. 
RasUla 44, 48, 57, 289 f., 295 
f., 325 1. 

RasManian 69 
RasaSbastra 98 f., 106, 107. 

Rasas (in poetry) 22,30; (in prose) 
72, 154, 190. 

Rasdbar 361. 

Raso 190. 

RaaikVallabb 283 f., 314, 330. 
Ratanbai 290, 291, 292, 292 f„ 302, 
304, 307, 309, 310 f., 311. 
Ratandas 259. 

Ratanji 163, 189. 

Ratansinh Sari 22 f. 

Ratne4war 96, 96 f., 97, 180-185, 
186 f 

His Dasani Skandb 96 f , 172. 
Ratno 227-8, 228 f. 

His wellknown Bar Mas 228 f 
Rav Ranmall 61 f., 62 f. 

Ravaliyas 362. 

Ravan 24, 114, 115, 116, 117, 170, 
260 f., 266, 279, 280. 
RavanMandodan Samvad. 

Bhavan 260 f. 

Mandan 81 £ 

Samal 139. 

Ravidas 218, 261. 


Ravo Bhakta 261. 

Rehman 241. 

Revashankar 261, 272. 

Revakhand or Reva-Akhyan 139.. 
Rip Van Winkle 115. 

Riii Srittgi 122, 126, 129. 
Risbabhadas 72. 

RiSya Shtigakhyan 122, 123. 

Robin Hoods 360, 373. 

Roi DarSika Satyabbamakbyan 132; 
134. 

Rudradaman 2, 3. 

Rnkit-e-Gnnagun 256. 

Rukmaiya 161. 

Rnkmini 161, 162, 257, 262. 

-Harap.: (Devidas) 161, (Ma- 
dbavdas) 228, (Pretnanand) 
99. 

-Vivah 211. 

-Swayamvara 251. 

Rnmi, Maulana 315. 

Rupal 188 f. 

Rupavati 150. 

Rnstom Peshotan 145. 

5 

Sacbchidanand (SwamU 251, 260. 
Sadapur 365. 366, 367. 

Sadbucbaritra 69, 63. 

Sagar (Kavi) 77 f. 

Sabajanand Swami 230, 241, 244, 

262, 263, 26l, 265, 266, 266- 
f., 268, 270, 272. 

-His three principal seats 241, 

263. 

-His creed : 263-4. 
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Sahitya (Monthly) 116, 13l> 

SJhityaParishad 10 f., 14, 18, 63 f. 
66, 134 f., 187 , 281, 

SahityaRatna 325 f. 

Sahyadri 55. 

Saivite or Shaivite ISS, 251. 

Sahas 3. 

Saki 318, 

Sakti 210, 215. 

Saknntala 12. 

Salaiya 245. 

Salaiyakhyan 245, 245 f. 

Samadhi 241. 

Samal (Bhatt) 69, 71, 88, 94, 94 f., 
135 f., 135 - 138 , 169, 170, 176, 
177, 177 £., 196, 204 f., 245, 
314, 325 f. 

-Hia knowledge of various 
languages 136. 

-The prince of story-tellers 131. 

-Appreciation of his work 138, 
138 f. 139. 

-Deed of a princely gift to 
him 139 f • 

-His object in writing 
Sudabohateri 157 f. 

-His forerunners in story- 
writing 158 f. 

-Ratnamal 141. 

Sanialdas (Hindi Kavi) 30, 36. 

Samaldas (Narsinh’s son) 45, 100, 

-Vivah (Narsinh Mehta) 5. 

-Vivah (Preinanand) 98, 100. 

-Vivah (Haridas) 187. 

Samalophak (Monthly and Quar- 


terly) 133 f. 

Samanya Prakrit 13. 

Samaya Snndar 72. 

Sanak 53.1 

Sandeshar 212. 

Sandipani Ri4i 118, 119. 

Sanga (Rana) 36. 

Sankar or Sankaracharya 19, 35 f ,, 
44, 80, 80 {., 81, 209, 283. 

Sanskrit 7, 8, 10, 11, (Maha) 11, 
(History of S. Dil ■) 12 f., 
(Samanya) 13, 15, 18, 85, 89, 
90, 91, 97, 106, 136, 138, 151, 
156 f., 167, 168, 178, 180, 183, 
184, 190, 195, 196, 197, 199, 
223, 251, 254, 284, 284 f., 312, 
324, 357. 

Santa 129. 

Sant Rasa 106. 

Sant Rasa 27. 

Santanand 265 f. 

Sappon (wood) 268 f. 

SaptaKhetri Rasa 22 f. 

Saptam Skandh (Premanand) 99. 

SaptaSati (Bhalan) 60 {., 98 f. 

(See Chandipatli or Chandi 
Akhyan ). 

Sarabhaj N. Nawab 62, 63 1. 

SarasGita 274. 

Sardhar 269. 

Sastn Nathashankar 127 f., 131, 

Sastun SahityaVardhak Karya— 
Jaya 253 f. 

Sat^ayya 313, 314, 326, 330, 3 j3. 

Sathodara 289 f , 281, 303. 
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Sati 207, 256, 342, 346. 

SatiGita 269. 

Satyabliama 133, 134, 262 f. 
Satyab^maaaa Rusanun 262 f. 
Satyabhama RoS Darsika Akhyan 
132, 132 f., 134. 

Saursena 46 f., 41, 274 f. 

Sanrseni 12, 13, 190. 

Saurastra 1, 2, 223. 

Savali 230. 

Sayla 51. 

Scythians 2. 

Sayaji Rao Gaikwad, H. H. I 
(A. D. 1881) 266. 

Sayaji (Rana) or Shiyaji or Siya 
336, 337, 33S, 339, 343, 
369, 370, 371, 372, 

Sayaji Sahitya Mala 58 f. 

Sedgwik L. J. 31, 33. 

Shahcherag 197. 

Shah J. G., Prof. 283 £. 
ShahNameh 195, 196. 

Shaikhs 185. 

S hakespeare 132. 

Shambhudan 266 f. 

Shanghai 67. 

Shankaiprasad C. Raval 283 f., 
295 f 302. 

Shantidas 260. 

ShantiParva 69. 

Shastras 137, 147, 161. 

ShatPadi (Akha’s) 80, (Mandan) 81. 
Shirohi 5 

Shiva or Siva (Lord) 30 f., 31, 
43, 58, 59, 60 f , 73, 112, 


116, 166, 201, 218, 229, 
295, 297 , 321 f. 

-Bhakti 30, 43. 

-Mahatmya 135 f. 

-Puran 135 f., 136 f., 139 f. 
-Vivah (Naker) 73, (Hatidas) 
223 

Shiya or Shiyaji See Sayaji 
Shobhachand 330 f. 

Shonitpur 112 f 

Shriji or Shri Nathaji 254, 297, 309. 
Shrimal 1. 

Shrirang 266. 

Shridhar Vyas 61 f., 140 f. 

His RanamallChhanda 61 f. 
Shuk 69, 223. 

-Dev5khyan 68 , 69. 

Siam 7. 

SiddhKshetra 61 f. 

SiddhHaim 20 f. 

Siddhapur 61. 

Siddharaj 13, 20, 20 L, 346, 360, 
367, 368, 369. 

Siddhasen 22 f. 

Silgunsnri 20. 

Silavati 190, 191-194. 

Silvati Raso 190, 191-194. 
Sinfaasan Batrisi 135 f., 136 f., 157 
f., 357. 

Sind or Sindh 3, 33S,35'4, 363 , 365. 

369, 3.70, 371, 372. 

Sindhi 12. 

Sindhis 339, 340. 341, 362, 373, 374. 
Sidupal 161. 

Sifiup.al-Vadha 184. 
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Sita 114, 115, 116, 117, 257, 262, 277 
f., 279, 280. 
Sita-Mangal 214. 

Sita-Message of Rama 277 f., 280. 
Sita-Swayamwar 257. 

-Vivah 187. 

Sitani Kanchali 279. 

Siva See Shiv 
SivGila 256. 

Sivadas or Shtvadas 73 163. 

His works 163. 

His stay in the Deccan 163. 
Sivanand 218. 

His KnOwlege of Mantras 218 f 
Scholar of various Sciences 
(^) 

His Artis 218 
His Vraj poems 216 
^ivraj (Brahma) 228. 

SiyavakSa 195. 

SiyavsksaNameh 196, 196, 199 f. 
SkandaPuran 20, 135 f. 

Sojitra 161. 

Solanki 3. 

Somasnndariaji 26 
Somanath (Mahadev) 4, 5. 

Somanath Patan 17, 61 f., 63. 

Soiia Kuayari or Rani 335, 336, 
337-345, 360, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 373 

South India 357. 

Sorath 256, 346, 347, 357,369. 
History of 256 

Sraddha (Narsmh’s father’) (Pre* 
manand) 98. 101, 106, 107; 


(Haridas) 187; (Muiji-Bhatt) 
273. 

Sndhar Swami 166 

-His Ganricharitra 166, 

Shri Nathji, Sriji-See Shriji. 
Srimal 1. 

Srimali 

Snbhadra 69, 94, 99. 
SnbhadraHaran (Premanand) 91, 
94, 99 f., 105 f. 153 f., 

(Vasto) 69. 

Snd.ama 106, 118, 119, 120. 
Sud.amaCharitra (Premanand) 106 
107, 108, 118, 120 f.; (Nar- 
sinh) 50, 121; (Vishnudas) 
164. 

SudaBohateri 151 f 

(object of Samal in writing it) 
157 f. 

Suddhadwaita School 313, 315 
Sudarsan (Lake) 2. 

Sudhanva 108. 

Sudhanvakhyan lOS 
Sufi 41 
Sufism 315. 

Sugnavali 184. 

Suhini 361, 365, 366, 367, 368, 369 
Sukadevakhyau 69. 

§uk Saptati 337 
Sukbanand 265 f. 

Sumras 363. 

Sundar 96, 97 f. 

His DaSamskandh 97 f. 

Its date 97 f. 

Sundar Suii 27. 



Sundardas 22S. 

Snndardas (Hindi Poet) 230. 

Snnj 138. 

Surat 94, 130, 188, 195, 199, 203, 
218, 228, 257, 260, 272, 301. 
Surti (dialect) 6. 

•SnratSangram 
Surdas 61 f. 

Surekha 170, 171, 180 
SurekhaHaran 170, 171, ISO. 
Sursena 46 f., 51, 274 f, 

Surya 223. 

Sutras 27, 350. 

Swaminarayan (Sect) 263. 

Its literature 263-265. 
Swargani Nisarni 98. 

Swati Nakshatra 336, 370. 
Swinburne, Algernon 318, 
Swargarohan 182 f., 184 
Swayamvara 

-Draupadi 163. 

-Sita 209, 210, 257. 

-Rukmiui 257. 

Swarupni Kafio 252. 

T 

Talaja 43, 43 f. 

Tansen 36. 

Tapti ISO. 

Tapatiakhyau 132. 

Taranglvola 357. 

Tarikh-e-Sorath 256. 

Tarquin 114. 

Taxila 3. 

Telirrala, Mulchandra 283 f. 
Telugu 1. 


Thakardas 359. 

Thakkar Vasanji Madhavji I/ectnres 
43 f., 52 f., 56 f , 58 f., 89 f. 
Thakore B. K. See B. K. Thakore, 
Thakurjee 300, 

Tirana 5. 

Tharad 66. 

Thobandas 262. 

Thoothi N. A. Dr. 35 1, 61 f.. 81 f., 
89 f., 130 £. 

Thur 5. 

Tirtbankars 31 
Todd (colonel) 35. 

Todi Rani 363. 

Tola 365, 366. 

Torna 255, 

Torapghoda 231, 

Tribhovandas Sbeth 283. 
Tiikamdas (Bania) 303 f. 
Tnkamdas (poet) 211, 212. 

His poems 212 f. 

Trikamjl (Dord) 105, 

Tripathi G. M. 18, 31 f , 34 f , 71, 
113, 154, 155, 158, 201, 
228 f., 314 f , 315. 
Tripathi T. M. 42, 73 f. 

Trytnbak (bow) 116, 118. 

Tnkaram 57, 279. 

Tulsi (plant) 103, 104, 221, 234, 
264, 3.0, 308. 

Tulsi (poet) 68. ^ 

His Chandravalas 70. 

His date 70 i. 

Tulsidas (Hiudi poet) 253 f 
Tnlsivivah 254. 
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Tuti 362, 

Tushasp 2. 

U 

pdaipur 5, 254, 301. 

Udayaiatna Suri 13 f. 

Udayaratna (Jain poet) 225 - 277 . 
Udaya-vant Vijay Vallabh Suri 23. 
Uddbav (Bbakta) 263 f. 

-Gita 269. 

Uddbav (son of Bbalan) 164. 

His Ratnayan 164 f. 

IJdddhavi Sampradaya 263 f. 
UdyauiKatma Samvad 140, 157. 
Ugo Valo 349, 360. 

Ujjain 296. 

Ujah 343 , 344, 345, 360. 
Um^hankar Josbi, m. a. 359. 
Umretb 302. 

Una 50, 101, 104. 

UpadesbniaU 226. 

Upanishads 31, 78, 251. 

Urdu 95, 97 , 223, 236 , 312. 

Usba 122 f. 

Uttanpad 131. 

V 

Vaccbaraj (Raso) 23. 

Vaccharaj (poet) 69. 

-follower of Kabir 
-His Rasmanjri 68. 

Vadtal 241, 241 f., 263, 266, 277. 
Vadnagar 2 f. , 

VagVani 262 f. 

V.aghji 262. 

-His pjem 262 f. 

Vagbela 4. 


Vagbodia 235. 

Vaidarbbl 112, 112 f. 

Vaiknnth 104. 

Vaikunthnath 104, 104 f, 

Vairagya 74, 215, 269, 270, 271, 
271 f., 281, 316. 

Padas (RatneSwar) 184. 
Vairagyalata 184, 186. 

Vaishpavas of Gnjarat (Book) 35 f., 
61 f., 89 f., 130 f. 
Vaishnava-s 35 f., 102, 188 f , 260 
f., 278, 299, 299 f. 
Vaisbnavism 34 f., 225, 256, 295, 
299, 299 f , 300. 

Vaital 155, 

VaitalPacbchi^i (Samal) 139, (Sans* 
knt) 357 

Vajesinbji (Thakore of Bbavnagar) 
314. 

Vajio 262. 

Vallabh (Son of Premanand) 90 f., 
91 f., 94 f., 96, 131, 131 f., 
134 f., 135, 153 f., 161 - 180 , 
169, 170, 171, 172, 175, 176, 
179, 180, 181, 188, 194. 
-Assignment of Hindi type of 
composition by Premanand 
168. 

-Doubt of bis authorship 168 f. 
-abandoning his ambition to 
be a court-poet 169. 

—Did he ever compose Krishna- 
Visti 170 f. 171. 

-Fulfilling Premanand’s Vow 
171. 
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'His PremanandKatha 172. 
-His Vallabh’s-Jhaghado 99, 
110, 173 

-His composition of Dramas 
173 

-Was it an attack on Samal 

177, 177 f. 

-His jokes on Virji 187. 

-His high love for Gujarati 

178, 179, 179 f., 180. 

Vallabh Bhatt 201-207, 

-His mastery over Garbas 201, 
202, 204 

-His devotion to Mata-Shakti 

202 . 

-His two brothers 202 f 
-Appreciation of his work 202f. 
-A legend about his being a 
Vaishnav 203 f 
-His wellknown Garbaon 
207. 

Vallabh Dhola 202 f. 

Vallabh Han 202 f. 

Vallabhacharya or Vallabha 34 f , 
56, 57, 76, 80, 182, 188 f., 201, 
201 f., 225, 251, 254, 256, 263, 
291, 298, 298 f , 301, 315 
-Poets of his sect 201 f , 251, 
254, 256, 263, 283, 298 f 
-Forms of Worship 256. 

-Poem on his life ) 

181 f. 

-Vallabhaite 291 £ 31 3. 
Vallabhacharya (of Dabhoi) 182. 


Vallabhakhyan 181 f. 

Vallabhi 4. 

Vallabhipur 4. 

Vallabhavijaya 254. 

Valmiki 114, 128 f , 253 
Vaman (Mar.lthi poet) 171. 

Vaman (Dord) 108. 

VamanCharita or Akyan, Katha 
99, 108. 

Vanarsibai 235. 

Vankaner 269. 

Vanraj 20, 20 f 
Vanswada 360. 

Varruchi 12- 

Vasant (Monthly) ^ 2 . f. 194 f. 
Vasant (Season) 124 f. 

Vasantram 303, 303 f., 304, 310. 
Vasavad 209, 246, 271. 

Valiita Sara 167. 

Vasto 68-69 

-His works: 1, Bhaktamal.i 2, 
SadhuCharita 3, Subhadra 
Haran 68, 69 
Vasudevanand 265 f. 

Vasudeo 110, 162. 

Vedanta 81, 218, 235, 284 f. 
Vedantin 85 
Vedantism 209. 

Vedas 9, 11, 53, 132, 317, 334. 
Venganpur 135. 

Venus 197 f. 

Vibhandaka 129. 

Vibhishan 115, 117. 

VibhramSi Raja 189. 
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Vuiarbba 112, 161. 

Vidyagavri Ramanbhai, I.ady 2S1 f. 
VidyapitU (Gujarat) 10 f. 

Viena 11. 

Vijaya 22 f. 

Vijaybbadra (King) 23. 
Vijayabhadra Sun 23. 

Vikram 155. 

Vikramaditya 3, 12. 

Vikrameharilra 138 f. 
Vikramorvashi 339. 

Vimal Shah 72. 

VinialPrahandh 72. 

Vincent Smith 1. 

VirafNameh 195. 

Viravijaya 257-253. 

His 36 couplets 258. 

Vire^var (Satnal’s father) 135. 
Viiji 96, 97, 163, 170, 180. 

-His coming from Burhaupur 
163 

-His derision by Vallabh 170, 
171, 180. 

-His s X works 180. 

-His learning 180. 
VirJinendia 22 f. 

Virpur 243 f, 244, 

Vishnu (hord) 37, 102, 201, 210, 
211, 218, 229, 241. 
Vishnu-Bhakti 35 f. 

Vishnudas (Bhim) 30 f 
Vishnudas (poet) 73 f 163, 164 
Vishnuprasad C. Jani 134 f. 
Visvakarma 270. 

Vi^vanath Jani 165. 

-His works 165. 


-His Harmal.i 165. 

-His Narsinh Mehta Charitra 
165. 

HisGanirano Pavado 165 f. 
Vishnudas (Son of Bh.alan) 164, 165 f. 

-His Ramayan 164. 
Vishnupuran 323 f. 

Vilhoba 279. 

Vitthal (Lord) 33. 

Vithoba Diwanji 243. 

-His test of Bhojal 243 - 244 . 
VivekVanzaro 99, 228. 

Premanand (99) Jivaram Bhat- 
ta 228. 

Vowels (Guj.) 8. 

Vraj (Language) 17, 135, 137, 212, 
218, 256, 266, 284 f., 312, 312 
f , 333. 

Vraj (village) 43, 53 f., 57 f., 76, 
216, 217. 

Vnjlal Kalidas Shiistri 2 f., 23, 
27 f, 44. 

Vrijmandal 333. 

Vrindavan 295, 311. 

Vrit 359. 

Vyas 128 f. 

Vyas of Kaliyuga 182. 

Vyaskatha 180. 

W 

Wadhwan 346, 368. 

Waghelas 4. 

Walker (Colonel) 255. 

Western Ghats 5. 

Western India 1. 

White Huns 1. 
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Y 

Yadavji 162. 

Yagraiiaiid 265 f. 
Yakshap’-ashnottar 173, 174-, 179. 
Yania (God of Death) 112, 234 f. 
Yamuna (river) 35. 

Yavanas 160 
Yoga 32, 231. 

YogaVasistha 77. 88 f. 167. 
Yudhi^thrr 113 174,177. 
Yudhisthir Vtikodatakhyau 173. 

z 


Zilas 346. 

Zalor 61, 63. 

Zanana 289. 

Zanzibar 7 
Zarola 305. 

Zakaria 363. 

Zarthost 197, 198. 

Zartho^t Nama 194 f 
Zathost Nameh 195, 198, 199. 
Zend 145, 196. 

Zodiac 336, 370. 

Zoroastrians 6. 


Zafaikhan 62. 





